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Our Hat's Off 


To Minnesota 


ALL HAIL to Worker 
supporters in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. They de- 
cided some time back that 


circulation efforts should 
not be relaxed after a circulation 
campaign, and continued plug- 
ging for new and old readers. The 
result is that  theyve come 
through with their 1955 target 
of 200 Worker subs more than 
five months ahead of schedule. 
In fact, they report they now 
have well over 300 subs, follow- 
ing their Freedom of the Press 
picnic Jast Sunday. 

Our congratulations, too, to a 
group of East Bronx, New York, 
Communist supporters of The 
Worker and Daily Worker. Sev- 
eral of them got together early 
this week and decided it was 
high time something was done in 
their borough to help realize the 
Daily Worker's objective of 1,200 
subs during the summer. Bronx 
supporters of the paper had com- 
mitted themselves to getting 100 
of this 1,200, but had not got- 
ten one, as yet. This group de- 
termined to go after 25 from 
East Bronx members of their or- 
ganization, and got four right on 
the spot, as well as 1 Worker 
sub. It is a small beginning, 
but can, if followed elsewhere, 
result in getting up the steam 
necessary to put over the push 
for 1,200 D. W. subs nationally. 
(See circulation standing page 
13). 
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THE HISTORIC  develop- 
ments toward peaceful co-exist- 


ence, for which this newspaper 


has been battling for years, open 
the possibility for going after 
circulation increases now. Work- 
er correspondent Joseph Clark, 
who covered the “summit” con- 
_ference,\is remaining in Geneva 
for the conference of U. S. and 
Chinese Peoples Republic am- 


bassadors, and the UN atoms for 
peace conference. 


We won an important victory 
in getting the State Department 
to issue him a passaport. But 
the money problems of keeping 
him in Geneva and paying cable 
costs make it all the more nece§- 
sary for us to complete the 
$100,000 fund campaign in short 
order. With New Jersey and 
Western Pennsylvahia joining 
the: areas that have completed 
their goals this past week, we're 
now abeve the $93,000 mark. 
Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Eastern Pennsylvania and most 
Southern states have yet-to reach 
their targets. 

Send contributions to P.O. 
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WHY THE PARLEY SUCCEEDED 


At Geneva the | 
People Spoke Up 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
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lowa Clears Friendship Trail 


BY CARL HIRSCH 
DES MOINES, Ia. 

IN THESE TWO 
WEEKS, — Iowans ~ proved 
their good faith in propos- 
ing the interchange between 
American and Soviet farm- 
ers which is now taking place. 

The 12 Soviet visitors here 
found a trail of friendship where- 
ever they went through the hog 
and corn country. And a hearty 
welcome is awaiting them as they 
move westward into the cattle 
and wheat lands. 

“This was a real treat for us,” 
was the way a Jefferson, Ia., 
housewife, Mrs. J. A. Shriver, 
expressed it. She was speaking 
for the townspeople and farmers 


‘who greeted the visitors in this 


town of 4,000 warmly shook their 
hands, followed them 4through 
the stores as they shopped, ex- 
citedly crowded the main. stem 
to catch a glimpse of their Rus- 


~ 
Joseph North is on vacation. 


His column, Assignment USA, 
will be resumed when he re- 


sian guests. 


NEAR LAURENS, last Tues- 
day, the visitors were guests of 
the Tafford J. Tinius family. 
And when their bus arrived at 
the Tinius farm, 300 neighbors 
were also on hand. . 

One of them, 14-year-old 
Harriet Vial, stepped forward 
with a handmade leather change 


purse which she presented gra- 


ciously to one member of the 
Soviet delegation, Nikolai Gu- 
rev, who has a son her own age. 

“We're happy to have you as 
guests,’ Mrs. Tinius told the 
Russians, “we hope it will create 
a more friendly attitude between 
your country and ours.” 


There was this emphasis on 
more peaceful international re- 
lations which underlay the two- 


week Jowa tour. 
* 


IT WAS apparent from the 
demands on the time of the So- 
viet visitors, resulting last week 
in their breaking up into small 
teams so that they could honor 
more of their invitations. (The 


them, they reportedly appealed 
to Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
to help them swing it.) 

The spirit of further peaceful 


(Continued on Page 13) 


GENEVA. 


working so I have the newspapers 
of many countries spread out be- 
fore me, the mimeographed sheets 
with each day’s briefing on the 
Big Four meetings by Presidential 
press. secretary James Hagerty, 
pads of notes and the texts of many 
speeches. 

What made possible the Geneva 
achievement “at: the summit”? 
Typical .of European papers are 
these. headlines in the London 
press: 

The Sunday Express headline 
reads: “Big Four Says: We Agree.” 
And “The Observer says: “Com- 
plete Agreement-by the Big Four.” 
The headline--over the story by 
the Sunday Times Diplomatic Cor- 
respondent reads: “World War 
Peril Now; Removed.” 


I'll record the impressions of a 
hectic week in this placid, elegant 
city on Lake Leman, which. keep 
whirling around in my mind. 

x 

RIGHT in front high on the. 
wall before me the flags hang to- 
gether—the American, the Scviet, 
the British, the French. And 4l- 
though the city of Geneva: took 
this, as it takes all international 
conferences, very calmly, very 
much in stride, going about its 
usual business, cafes and buildings 
in many parts of the city flew the 
four Hags side by side. 3 

At a diagona! from this big 
House of ine Press is one of Gen- 
eva’s innumerable cafes with tables 
outside and wicker chairs around 
them. Now it’s called the Landelt 
but one of the first things most 
correspondents learned was _ this 
cafe is where Lenin used to eat. 
Now the American and Soviet flags 
fly side by side in front of the cafe. 
And one day when we were hav- 
ing lunch CBS set up its cameras 
and the ‘announcer told how this 
was the cafe where Lenin once 


(Continued on Page 12) | 
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IOWA FARMWIVES chat with Andrei S. Shevchenko, member 


of the Russian farm group yow touring the state. Friendly talk took 


Sioux City Chamber of Com- 
place at chamber of commerce luncheon in Waterloo, Ia. ag 


Box 136, Cooper Station, New 
: merce was so anxious to have 


York City 3, N.Y 5 epee Seem Bets ‘vacation. | 
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Washington Knew Talbott Wasn't Only One 


va 


oo Record two long lists, which by the West Virginia Democrat! ment contracts and other giveaway 


that are getting the lush govern- revealing how the big 


Equipment Cerp., 63.7. 


By ERIK BERT 


THE ODOR now seeping out of the office of the Secretary of the Airforce, Harold 
E. Talbott is one of corruption and is wafting its way through the entire administration. Tal- 
the goods has penitently told the Senators investigating his 


4e 


bott who has been nailed with 
activities that he would quit his 
partnership in Paul B. Mulligan 
and Co., which does business with 
air force contractors, if the Sena- 
tors would let him cop a.“not guil- 
ty plea. ; 

The Talbott-Mulligan operation 
is the latest in a long series that 
have marked the course of the Eis- 
enhower administration. 

* 
INCLUDED in these operations 


~ 


FBaet Browretl 
Wouldnt Talis: 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Brownell was acquainted for at — 
least seven months with Air 
Force Secretary Talbott’s efforts 
to swing an RCA contract ter 
the Mulligan firm, in © which 
Talbott was a partner. But, 
Senate investigators brought 
out, Brownell refused to imter- 
vene, and even declined to give 
an opinion when asked for one 


at that time. 
, 7 


is the “sale,” at the cost of hun- 

dreds of millions of dollars, of the 

government-built synthetic rubber * : 
plants to the oil, rubber, and chem- and Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) vir- nessee, Harley Kilgore of West Vir- 
ical barons; the present attempt to tually predicted it two and a half! ginia, Morse, and James Murray of 
remove government control from years ago. | Montana. 

the natural gas industry, for the) * | | With such support Talbott mov- 
benefit of the oil nae a the sluic-| AT THAT TIME, in February ed into the Pentagon. He wrote 
Klien of fabulously profitable BV"! 1953. when Talbott's nomination letters to industrialists yecommend- 


sechadeh: ce. har: pata came before the Senate, Morse de-| ing the Mulligan firm, which is en-| 
deal: and the not-soon-to-be-for-|scribed Talbott’s character in strik- gaged in cost-accounting berm shel 
gotten Dixon-Yates plot. ing language. He said the Talbott! One of the contracts which Mal- 
There is one operation that may nomination “stinks,” and that the’ ligan landed was that of the a 
soon blow up in- the administra- “terrific odors emanating from ,| Manufacturing Co., of New = 
tion's face. It is the one conducted are sufficient to give warning of headed by Victor Emmanuel. 
by Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of the great danger of the decay of This Cpenpeny| 25 of last month had 
Commerce, under the label of the the whole pattern of ethical stand- $200 million in defense — 
Business and Defense Seryices Ad- ards of government.” for the Air Force and the Navy. 7 
ministration. — | Despite the stench only six Sen- Although he may have done it 

Talbott’s activities cannot, hon-!ators—all Democrats voted against for old times sake, it paid off in 
estly, be said to be surprising, the Talbott nomination by Fisen-|cash also. During 1953 and 1954 
even though they warrant thei hower. They were J. William Ful- he received about $60,000 . 
headlines given them in the press.’ bright of Arkansas, Albert Gore of from Mulligan as a partner, in ad- 
_ Senators Wayne Morse (D-Ore) Tennessee. Estes Kefauver of Ten- (Continued on Page 5) 
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Generals’ Stars and Blue Chip 
Stocks — They're Transferable 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
_ LABOR'S CRY against the rule in Washington by a military-big business combina- 
tion is getting louder. It broke into the House last week with a speech by West Virginia’s 


labor-backed Democratic Congressman Robert H. Mollohan in which he pointed to the 


“trend on the part of the military — ~ : | 
to dominate the national scene.”’ ment contracts. ‘men in the Eisenhower adminis- 
Mollohan put into the Congres-| Both lists read into the record'| tration are channeling govern- 


——_—— ee 
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he said are far from complete, of|are elsewhere on this page, in full.| prizes to their firms, has put the 
names of military men in govern-| They read like a who's who in big; whole twin evil of military and 
ment posts and retired military, bitsiness. ae business control and corruption in- 
men in top posts of big companies}; THE TALBOTT SCANDAL ‘to bold relief for Americans to 
of business | see. : | | 
| Labor, weekly paper of the mil-! 
FEDERAL OFFICIALS WHO BAVE lion railroad workers, runs a long! 


gf 
EX-MILITARY OFFICERS WHO ARE | 
DIRECTORS OR EXECUTIVE HEADS | 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS | 
AND “CUMULATIVE PERCENT OF 
UNITED STATES TOTAL. |. Julius Ochs Adler, major general, United 
Bermer, T. R., HWeutenant commander, States Army Reserve: Chairman, National 0 
United States Naval Reserve, retired: cision | Frank Training Commission. .. __ .. 


IN THE MILITARY SERVICE. 


f Rep. Mollohan. 


ber beard of directors, General Precision|..Frank B. Berry, M. D. brigadicr gen-| Its high time for Congress 
eral, United tSates Army Reserve, retired: and the American people to wake 


admiral, | Assistant Seeretary ef Defense (Health ae up to the militarization of this 


Blandy, . i 
y, William H. Purneil, Medical). 


United States Navy, retired: President, | : ey | 
meagre peng aye Foundation. Organiza-| Henry C. Byreade, brigadier general, country and stop it before it ao 
on up drug and chemical com-' United States Army, resigned: Assistant | Pe : shy 
panies to improve health standards, bieck Secretary ef State. late,” begins Labor describing 
socialized medicine. Lucius D. Clay, general, Unted tSates | Molohan’s speech. | , 

Bradley, Omar N, gene , Army, retired: Chairman, President’s High- “ $l 
Army; retired: Sdahetian tutebe Mesooceh way Advisory Committee. Position created | Labor waGn has always opp” 
and Development Laberateries, Inc. August 36, 1954. ed militarism, 1S glad to tell its 


Campbell, H. Donald, ted tSates | KEwerett E. Ceok, brigadier general, ) ° 
entenanl, doniee psy yeoman pitts United tSates Air Force Reserve: Commis- readers about the danger signals 
tional Bank, New York City; director, Gen- sioner, Rubber Preducing Facilities Dis- pointed out by Mollohan. 


eral Precision Equipment. Corp., 63.7. posal Commission. Commission establish- 


Campbell, Levin H., Jr., Meutenant gen-| °4 August 7, 1963. weet | 
eral, United States Naval Academy: trans-| _ Robert J. Cutler, brigadier ponaees, Wanted | Mollohan's speech, Labor conclud-} 


ferred te Army: Directer, General Pre-|>**#tes Army, resigned: Special assistant a. 
“Mollohan is right. The found-: 


isi 4 | te the President for National Security Af- © 

ice preeott Taiasanonat maces Cx | fee. Fonte emai March 0. 
3 ‘ ‘. - 

United smekée dhcimanc eulnoal Somcttashen- mg fathers knew a lot of history. 


— 19247; ey Curtiss-Wright Corp.: 
merican Steel Foundries sa | : 
: Vasverans “Oe er; American aBttle Monuments Comumis- "(hey knew that when the military 


Co., 35.8. | , 
ae Lacins D., eg eee yey Baties | "Walter §. lidinte,; vine india’. United get control of any nation, it is on 
G ral ° . ates Navy, re ° te r ’ = 
eneral Motors Corp.; chairman, Conti-| States Navy, retired tag Meee ae "vor, | the road to tyranny and democra 
eign Operations Administration. | cy is doomed. ie oes 
“We fought against ambitious 


nental Can Co. 
‘Delafield, Edward C., colonel, Finasitial| ite cperations Stmtaictre 
militarists in other lands; why sur- 
render to the same. sort, of thmg in 


Department, United 
our country.” *. 


; ' y| Umited tSates Army, retired: eae 
, , Extraerdinary and : 
ONE PART of Mollohan’s 
speech quoted by Labor, said: 


Plenipetentiary of the 
United States te Thailand. Left State De- 
|: Ever since; World: War I,:ciyil: 


partment August 31, 1954: 
a, & James. H. Deolittle, Heutenant general, 


Devers, : Bacco’ Loucks, geferal; U: ited. United tSates Air Force Reserve: Member 
States Army, retired: Technical adviser to| National Advisory Committee for Aecronau- 
president of F2irehiid Engine & Airti ne ‘is, Special Assistant to Chief ef Staff, 


{Gontinued on Page 13) (Continued on Page 13) 


WASHINGTON. \f- 


After giving some excerpts of|be ignored. Surely the time has 


Position in federal government 
STANLEY V. 
Assistant administrator 


RUSSELL 
Assistant administrator 


ARTHUR W 
Assistant administrator 


HAROLD C 


Director, Aluminum and Magnesium 


Division 


HENRY A. 


Deputy Director, Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division 


JOSEPH W. 


Director, Autometive Division 


ea 


Business and Defense Services Administration 
W. O. C. Employees, June 13, 1955 


\ 
Position in private indusiry 
DAMROGER 
General commercial manager, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Seattle, 
Washington 


Cc. FLOM 
Director of pulp, paper and paperboard 
Sales. Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 


. WINSTON 

Assistant manager, magnesium departe- 
ment, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Wis. 


. ERSKINE 
Assistant general manager, casting di- 
vision, Aluminum: Corp, of America 


FRUTIG 

Vice-president and 
manager, Aluminum 
Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 


ESKRIDGE 

Vice-president in charge of manufacture 
ing, Hudson special products division, 
American Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich, 


assistant general 
and Magnesium 


HERBERT W. BERTINE 


Director, Chemical and Rubber 
Division 


Assistant to president General Chemi- 
cal Division, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 7 


HUGH A. BARNHART 


Director, Communication Equipment 


Division 


President, Rochester Telephone Co, 
Rochester, Ind. 

President, Barnhart Van Trump $Co., 
Rochester, Ind. 

Director Public Service Co. of Indiana, 


Inc., Plainfield, Ind. 


NORVAL W. POSTWEILER 


Deputy Director, Containers and Pack- 
aging Division | 
GEORGE E. 


Director, Copper Division 


Special assistant to manager, Riegel 


Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 


PETERSON 
Assistant to president. Simplex Wire 
and Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


RAYMOND O. BELL 


Director, Electrical Equipment Division 


Manager, Substation Section. ~° Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 


JOHN §. VANDER-HEIDE 


Director, Food Industries Division - 


FREDERICK C. 


Director, Forest Products Division 


President, * Holland - American Wafer 


Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TALBOT, JR. 

Assistant Atlantic Coast manager, 
Lumber Division, Pope and Talbot, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. THOMAS 


Director, Genera] Industrial Equipment 
Division 


THOMAS J. 
Director, Iren and Steel Division 


PAUL E. 
Chief, Ferro Alleys Branch, Iron and 
Steel Division 


Manager, government sales, Air Prod- 


ucts, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


MOORE, JR. 

General manager, Brainerd, Sieel Di- 
vision, Sharon Steel Corp., Warren, 
Ohio 


FLOYD 
Consultant, Allegheny Ludium  Sieel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., Ferndale, Mich, 


HOWARD M. GERMAN 


Commodity Indusirial Speciaiist 
(Metais-Ferro-Alloys) Iron and Steel 
Division 


ROGER E. 


Chief, Carben and Alley, Semi-finished 
Rail, Structural Bars, Wire and Forg- 
ings, Branch, Iron and Steel Division 


GLENN R. 
Chief, Casting Branch, Iron and Steel 
Diviston 


ELMER L. L 
Stainless, Hi-temperature and 
Branch, Iron and Steel 


Chief, 
Teel Steel 
Division 


Metalurgical assistant to president, 
Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


GRAVES 
Seales representative, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


HUGHES : 
Assistant tales manager, Ohio Bteel 
Foundry Co., Springfield, Ohie 


A GRELIUS 
Research metalurgist, Eastern Stainless 
Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


JOHN A. HUNTER, JR. 


Chie’, Business Research and Analysis 
Branch, Iren and Steel Division 


Manager, commercial research, Tene 
nessee Coal and Iron Ceo., Division, 
United States Steel Corp., Fairfield, 


Ala. 


BENJAMIN G. WISNER 


Chief, Carbon and Alloy, Flat Rolled 
and Tubular Products Branch, Iron 
and Steel Division 


Tinplate sales, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Assistant . manager, - 
Kaiser Steel Corp., 


RALPH RK. BALDENHOFER 


Director, Metalworking Equipment Di- 
vision 


ALBERT 

Chief, Facilities, Distribution and In- 

vermtory Branch, Metalworking Equip- 
ment Division 


Director, Power Equipment Division 


THOMAS 
Deputy Director. Scientific, Motion 
Picture and Photographic Products 
Division 


WILLIAM M. 


Executive vice-president and treasurer, 
Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, 
Ohio 


F. POLK 
Vice-chairman, Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 
Ohie 


FIRSHING 
Executive assistant, Babcock and Wil- 
cox Corp., New York, N. Y. 


S. MOHER 

Administrative assistant to president, 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


WALTER J. CURLEY 


Director, Shipbuilding, Railroad, 
Ordnance and Aircraft Divisien 


Vice-president, Genera] Amerika Trans- 
portation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHARLES W. KRAUSE | 


Director, Watet and Sewerage, Industry 
and Utilities Division 


New York City district manager, Nep- 


tune Meter Co., New York, N. Y. 


dl 


ly in the past several years, have 
we witnessed the accelerated pace 
of the military's growth m power 
and influence, 


“The military now wields. its in- | 


fluence to an unprecedented de- 


HELD FLAG OR GENERAL RANK ie ities © oe . i “ 
editorial in its current issue fea-'ian - military relationships have growing miiltary power and the 


A seleeted list (appointed 1953-55) ‘turing. the “extraordinary” speech| been drawing closer. ~But only| effort to impose a compulsoxy mil- 
: | since World War II and _ particular- 


itary service system on the-coun- 


try. Critical of the President as the 


very personification of the role of 


the brass hats, the mine union ob- 


‘served that the “principal reason 
our forefathers came to America 
in. the first place was to get away 


gree over every phase of our ed- | from universal military training.” 


ucational, economic and political 
affairs. The drift away from our 
traditional concepts can no longer 


come when we must ask our- 
selves: Is this the way we want it 
to be?” 


: Textile Labor, magazine of the 
CIO’s Textile Workers Union of 
America, also raises the alarm over 
growing military rule in Washing- 
ton with a comparison of Eisen- 
hower to the military rule during 
the corruption - ridden Grant ad- 


Mollohian said “the concept of 
civilian supremacy m government 
is deeply engrained in the very. 
fibres of our national being.” 

* 


THE, CURRENT issue of the. 
United Mine Workers Journal also. 
editorializes. sharply. against “the| 


fact that. the military brass hats | 


want more and more power to dic- 
tate to free Americans.” The mine 


ministration after Lincoln's assas- 
sination. | 
' An editorial in Textile Labor 
titled “The. Military Mind, says, 
“an army is not a democracy and 
a democracy cannot be treated like 
an army. In our way of. life the 
final’ decisions are made. by the 
privates, not by the. génerals. ... 
That’s why the military mind—Eis- 
enhower’s or Grant’s—has no place 


union, ‘too, expresses alarm over 


Hin the presidency. < .: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Leader Tax Better 
Than Sales Tax, 
Says Fitzpatrick 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Tom! ministration is, he says,*“the first 
Fitzpatrick, long an outstanding) friendly to Jabor for 20. years in 
leader of the workers at the huge; Pennsylvania, there are certain 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. plant!|Democrats, like Musmanno’s friends 
here, has issued a statement on the! (who), are using the tax issue. They 
Leader tax program that has been are taking opportumist advantage 
widely circulated among the mem-/of the healthy and. well-meaning 
bership of the 12,000 member local resentment of the workers against 
of the CIO International Union of taxes to crucify the Leader admin- 
Electrical Workers. istration. 

“If we had a choice between the, Fitzpatrick warns that the am- 
Leader tax and no tax, he writes. hitions of these particular Demo-!___ 

would be for ws tax, but WE'crats are directed towards taking | Cont; f 
dont have that choice. We either) over the Democratic Party. The (Continued from Page 16) 


‘ - > ‘ AW ’ as ‘ " Qo 
take the Leader tax, or we get 4; Democrats whom he refers to “e Anti Sedition 
r 


sales tax, or a hidden sales tax call- County Coroner William McClel- 
ed mercantile (ax, | __ Hand, who ran against Leader for! 

At the same time,” he points the Democratic gubernatorial nom- tutes. Most of these sedition laws 
out, “there are things we can do} ination, @d County Prothonotary|carry sentences of from 10 to 25 
to cut down our taxes and to shift David B™®oberts. a political od ewe In Texas, it carries a death 
the burden to the corporations and) of \{cClelland - | sermence.” | : 
others who can afford to pay.” 2 ee * | * 

These include, according to his) @N JULY 14 Henry Leader, the . REFERRING to the decision of 
statement, amending the Pennsyl-| Goyernor’s brother and legislative the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
vania Constitution to enable P&Ss-| adviser: John P. Robin, State Sec- throwing out the Nelson conviction 
age of a graduated income tax by! retary of Commerce and close to! on the ground that the state law 


__TOM FITZPATRICK 
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Union Stand at Westinghouse | 


\Foreces Corporation Backdown 


PHILADELPHIA. — A_ tempor-| specific contract provisions: These 
ary truce prevails in the big West- restrict the time-study right to jobs 
inghouse Elecrtic plant at Lester, | where a recorded value has been 

established and there have been - 


where the company has. discon- 
tinued its time study tests in the, basic changes in tools, designs, etc., 


Blade and Gear-Hobbers depart-| or clerical errors in the computa- 
ments. These had produced daily} tion of the values. 
walkouts of the workers as_pro- 


3 “We will not tolerate flagrant 
tests against. the corporation's vio-| violations that are intéhded to 
lations of the union contract. 


speed up and make automatons of 
The militant reaction of the 


the employes,” the union warned. 
workers forced the management to} Local ~107, United Electrical 
back down from the position that| Workers, Independent, represents 
it had the right to time-study any’ the 6,500 production and mainten- 


job any time it chose, regardless of ance employes. 


— | 


PTC Union Fights Layotf Plot 


A WEEK of further negotia- | over the jobs of those to be kicked 
‘tions between PTC management out. , 
and Local 234 of the CIO Trans-; The union, on the other hand, 
port Workers Union, which rep- | maintain that the company his | 
resents its 8,800 operating andjalready pared its maintenance 
maintenance workers, over the force to dangerous proportions. 
threatened Jayoff of 158 mainten- Louis C. Dwyer, TWU_ interna- 
ance workers left the problem un-|tional vice president, who repre- 
solved. However, despite the sents the Local along with Paul 
companys bluster and threats the W. O’Rourke, its president, said 
men were still working. that while “a pretty good case” 
| * ‘had been made against any Jay- 
| PRESS RELEASES by _ the ofts, the company had -made_ as 
union show that the management yet no concessions. Union officials 
is trying to confine discussions to want the projected layoffs taken 
the matter of how the work of up in “department after depart- 
‘those it wants to fire may be load- ment.” 7 


ed on to the remaining workers. | 


The most the PTC has agreed 


the Legislature. This would legalize 
a $3,000 exemption and “take the 
fax burden off the workers.” 

* 

HE ADVOCATES putting press- 
ure on the Republicans in the U. S. 
Senate, especially Senators James 
Duff and Edward Martin, “to pass 
the $20° personal exemption on in- 
come tax recently défeated in that 
body. 


“Urge Gov. Leader,” he stresses, 


‘Mavor David Lawrence of Pitts-| had been superseded by the fed- 
burgh; and Harry Block, State CIO| eral in the passage of the Smith 
Secretary-Treasurer, addressed a' Act, the signers declared that in 
joint meeting of Local 6$1’s Execu- | their judgment the court had acted 
tive Board, its delegates to the Steel! correctly. : 

City Industrial Union Council and; “The use of sedition laws as a 
ito IUE District Council No. 6, weapon of double jeopardy repres- 
imembers of the union’s Westing-| sion should be ended,” they af- 
‘house Conference Board and _ its} firmed, and “the democratic prin- 
legislative and publicity commit- | ciple enunciated by the Pennsylva- 
tees. nia Supreme Court in this case 


The trick is to confine the con- to is postponement of the layoffs 
flict to the determination of what pending the conferences wit the 
workers have seniority in taking!union. 


eee 


Youth Finds Jobs Scarce 


hourly rates stayed essentially the 
isame. 

| Recently there has been a lot of 
talk about an “expanding” jcb 


<r 


(Continued from Page 16) 


‘(machine and production workers 
as opposed to floor workers, etc.) 


“to demand that the Eisenhower’ The gathering was contined wie 
Si Mettied: hed heck bs Penn-| the delegates and the three invit-| 
sylvania at least $300,000,000 a|ed speakers. However, it a. 
acne geo] plane | money. This can| that many delegates were insistent. 
i 7 ae : that County Commissioners John) 


should be upheld.” Few and fewer apprentices 

The ‘signers appeal to the at- ee ee ee “PI _ . market. The PSES in its annual 
torney generals in states that have learners, trainees, etc., are being bulletin to high school students 
filed (amicus Curiae) briefs sup-jhired. Board of Education figures stat‘'d: “More job opportunities 


porting the appeal to the U. S. show a decline in the number of than Jast year should result but 


help lower Pennsylvania taxes.” | 7 : 
. ‘Kane and Harry W. Fowler, who| Supreme Court to withdraw. 


Another demand on the Eisen- 
hower Administration is that it 
“spend funds, not on foreign aid 
and armaments, but on education, 


“We 
are seeking reelection on the Demo-; urge,” they concluded, “opposition 
—. ticket in the fall election,!to this use of unpopular minorities 
ishould come out publicly in sup-jas a means by which far wider sec- 


' 


health and welfare in Pennsylvania. | ie aggre | 
This, too, will lower Pennsylvania’ .°S* commits itself on the mat-|led by dangerous laws. 


taxes.” a * 

While there is much discussion Pittsburgh’s Mayor Lawrence has| “THE U.S. SUPREME COURT 
about the tax program in the local been the only outstanding Demo-| is asked to make law—far reaching 
union, he remarks that “most of/| cratic politician in this area public-' law—which is of consequence far 
| ly advocating the Leader tax pro- and beyond the rights and liberties 
gram. Allegheny County Coroner of the Communist Steve Nelson. 
papers and radio. I would suggest; McClelland and Prothonotary Rob-| To realize this is to support the 
that the local union invite Gov.|erts—botn Democrats—have been! Pennsylvania Supreme Court in its 
Leader and the State CIO to send bitterly opposed to it. Kane and| decision.” Note—Additional copies 
representatives to a membership| Fowler have refrained from de-| of this folder may be secured by 
meeting to discuss the tax program claring their stands. addressing: Committee to End Se- 
before the membership.” Note—See the editorial in this is- dition Laws, Room 212, Forbes 

ALTHOUGH the Leader ad-sue for our position. Bidg., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


the information, unfortunately .. . 
‘comes from Big Business ~ news- 


— — 


. | Negro candidates were officially 
NLRB Attorney in H ae Case endorsed by the partys City Com- 
‘mittee after a sharp pre-primary 
(Continued from Page 16) ence could be traced to H & H’s fight by the coalition under Mayor 
that proof that ILA was acting on unlawful refusal to allow union ac- Joseph S. Clark's leadership. How- 
orders of the Teamsters. tivity at its plants. But the U. S. ever for clarity I will deal only 
Mr. Wood looked at the photo- Attorney answered that acts of the with the two Negro candidates 
graphs, and recognized no one. company, even if illegal, have no/ Slated to run on the citywide ticket 
The U. S. Attorney went through bearing in the cases where the’ —former_ City - a age = 
the same routine with Paul Car-,NLRB seeks an injunction against ' Deeds Rev. Marshall L. S ard 
cione, another sugar refinery work-, unions. and Bart pane, Democratic leacer 
er, and with a worker at the Indus- ~ of the 47th Ward. ne 
trial Cold Storage Warehouse Co.,, THUS the NLRB as it operates! _ 1m the Democratic primary elec- 
who gave the same treatment to a under the Eisenhower Administra- 1008 for candidates for city coun- 
scab truck that was to deliver meat tion rests its case for an injunction: cilmen-at-large, John F. Byrnes 
to H & H. These witnesses served (1) by calling a refusal to work! With nearly 10,000 votes topped 
Shepard by over 20,000 votes. 


the U. S. Attorney no better. ‘with scabs an illegal “secondary, <p 19 ; 
| * boyeott,” (2) by using gossip that: ev. Shepard ran 12,000 votes 
hae Bis 5 oe ‘behind. Paul D’Ortona, the fourth 
‘candidate out of the tive party- 
supported candidates for city coun- 
cilmen-at-large. : 
* 


UNABLE to get any coopera-,has no place in court as evidence: 
tion from. unionists, the U. S. At-|and (3) by brazenly refusing to let 
torney then called to the witness the court -consider that whatever 
stand members of the police force|violence grows out of these dis- 
and management representatives.|putes starts with the company it- 
But even they could not say that\self. | | malta 
they knew first-hand of any con-| Chief U. S. District Court Judge °” the eatocratic ticket, james 
nection between. the Teamsters and) William H. Kirkpatrick, who pre-|." McBride | polled 70,000 Mae 4 
the unions who ‘refused to lead the' sided over the hearing, promised to. to Earl Lane : ee gat La a ied 
H & H scab trucks. They would hand down a decision next week. Oe | haneria: eaeoeney Sa Sa 

| party-supported candidate for the 


say, though, that they had heard’ ——_—~—- 3 peel 

cal by"someone che’ tar Gee Fleetions te, caitee tise meen 
es TIONS is the racists’ influence in beth 
(Continued from Page 16) - 


was a connection. : 
When lawyers for the union ob- Democratic and Republican parties, 
who are seeking favor from the re 
GOP-supported candidates. 
GOP. racism ‘and’ skullduggery 


FOR THE office of Magistrates 


Democratic Party in the South. 


, ee . ‘ 
rt of the Leader tax before the) tions of our nation may be shack- 


actionary Dixiecrat wing of the The Republicans registered 633,- 


“learners in crafts” from 309 in the because of the large number who 
year ending June, 1954, to 193 inj ay 7 — competition 
the year ending June, 1955. a pom 88 Keen. .- 


PSES placed 29 June, 1953, | 
graduates in apprenticeships. In; FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, this 
11954 the number was cut to 15. has proved to be a gross under- 
-The number of trainees went from 'statement. With little or no expe- 
232 to 110 in the same period. — rience and shrinking opportunities 
: in for job training, the “competition” 
for jobs has proved even “keener” 
CERTAIN LIMITED PSES to Philadelphia's youth than the 
statistics indicate that wage stand- pope tates. 


/ df ; ‘ ‘| | b 7 aor | r 
ards are being cut along with the. Separate job statistics for Negro 


number of jobs. For example, com- | . 
parative figures for 1953 and 1954\«nd white youth are not available 


‘show an overall drop in place-\at the PSES or the Board of Edu- 
ments of about 500. -' cation, but it is well known: that 

Wage ranges were on the whole; Negro ..youth face doubly acute 
narrower in 1954. The top hourly|problems in job-hunting. This is 
rate in 1953 was $1.73 as com-,especially true in apprenticeship 
ete with $1.60 it, 1954, Base and other training programs. 


* 


ea — 
ee —— — 


| 


‘representation in the City Coun- case the Democrats pull through 


‘cil. with a narrow margin this does not 
| Some of our integrationists may’ mean all five Democratic candi- 
‘see nothing wrong if the Negro|dates for the City Councilmen-at- 
‘candidates go down in defeat in| large and the four candidates for 
ithe coming elections. They say we! Magistrate are automatically elect- 
are all Americans and one Ameri- ed. 
can. can represent us as good as| Those Republican candidates 
another;. that.to elect a Negro just who poll more votes than the 
because he is a Negro has little or} Democratic candidates will be 
no value. If the powers-that-be| elected. In such an event Marshall 
see reasons for depriving a Negro|Shepard, the Negro candidate for 
of his rights to be elected because |Councilman-at-Large on the Demo- 
he is a Negro at this stage of the| cratic ticket, may be defeated by 
political game, there is merit to the;a white Republican since both 
‘struggle to break this stranglehold; Marshall Shepard and Hobson Rey- 
‘upon an oppressed people because|nolds have trailed the ticket in the 
of the color of their skin. All those! primaries. 
forces interested in good govern- & 
ment for our city should ponder! THIS SITU 
the idea that constant infringement danger to all a candidates, as 
upon the rights of the Negro peo- indicated by the low voting neces- 
ple for the benefit of machine poli-'sary for victory of the good gov- 
ticians can spell the difference be-| ernment forces: unity of the Negro 
tween victory and defeat. jenn irrespective of party label, 
“tk and unity of the Negro and white - 
IT IS important to dispel the| voters to continue and advance the 
‘idea that the elections are in the! achievements won in 1951 under 
political “bag” for the good gov-|the New City Charter and good 
ernment forces. Registration figures! government leadership. | 
prove the contrary. In 1953 the; This in no way means that the 
total registration was 1,031,584.} weakness and errors committed by 
the good government forces are 


the. Democrats 372,613.’ excusable. But their deeds in ser- 


” 
ATION poses a 


587 -an 


jected that this kind of gossip was’ 
bs sary seo sam and wet admis- 
sible in a.regular court of law, the gig not stop there, but went so far 
U. S. Attorney insisted it was OK ,, to Beas lb and slate William 
under Taft-Hartley rules. Lynch, a white candidate; to op- 
The U. S. Atorney also got state-| nose Raymond Pace Alexander in 
ments from the police and man-|the Fifth Councilmanic — District 
with. its vast Negro majority. How- 
ever, ft is alleged that Reynolds 


_ agement witnesses that.there were 
had .a hand in‘ the Lynch-against-|~""". | 
- | government forces in-the. November 


This .racist poison’ that _ pollutes 
Philadelphia politics is not the prob- 
lem of organized labor specifically 
and good-government forces of the 
eity generally. | 

This ‘situation holds the ques- 
tion of victory or defeat for good 


* argument for an injunction. 


In 1952 there were 648.080 Re- 
publicans and 386,108 Democrats 
registered. , | 
However, because of change of 
addresses of voters and lack.of in- 
terest in. city. politics, registration 
has dropped below the one million 
mark. Herein lies the danger for 
the good government forces. A 


The lawyers for the unions of- 


feréd.to. shew..that the acts of vio- 


‘ : 
x» ao 


acts of violence in the H & H 
strike, and he used this, too, as an. 
Alexander deal. ) 
ree a? elections. To the Negro: people, it 
ON FHE Deniocrat ticket three. 


. ee 


~~ 


small vote in the November elec- 


thréatensthe possibility of ‘Negro tion-spells.a Republican: victory..In' Nevember. | 


views and the development of slum 


clearance, highways and. other im- 
provements in return for tax rev- 
enue is far above anything ever got 
ten from 60 odd years of Republi- 
can city rule. To prevent a return 


to GOP corruption and other po- 
litical skullduggery we must have 
.a high registration of voters and a 


maximum vote at the polls next 
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Our Stand an Leader Taxes 


WE BELIEVE the budget proposed by Governor Leader is a 

considerable improvement over budgets of the previous Republican 
administration, particularly in’ the much increased appropriations 
for education, health and welfare and other needs of the mass of our 
‘citizens who are working people. . 
: As for the Leader tax program: We feel it is an effort to devise 
‘a levy that will be “as close as possible” to the graduated income 
tax system as regards being based on the “ability to pay.” We 
recognize that under our present State Constitution as interpreted 
by the State Supreme Court a graduated income tax is not pos- 
sible. 
We are for passage by this session of the Legislature and the 
subsequent session of an amendment to the Constitution that would 
enable the Legilature to enact a graduated income tax bill. Our 
criticism of the Leader Administration is that it is not heavily enough 
pressing for this amendment at this time. 

We suvport the demand of the Philadelphia Joint Board of the 
CIO Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union for raising the exemp- 
tion to $3,000. We would apply this exemption to all, thus 
making it uniform and therefore constitutional. 

We favor raising the tax rate on the net income of corporations 
from the present 5 percent to 9 percent. This, according to the 
Administration’s own figures, should make up the loss of income 
by increasing the exemption. 

In order to meet the situation if the courts should hold the 
exemption illegal, we favor insertion of a provision in the 1 percent 
section of the Classified Income Tax program that would throw out 
the whole ‘section in such a case. This suggestion, offered by the 
candidate of the Progressive Party for Councilman-at-Large in next 
fall’s Philadelphia election, strikes us as a sensible way to avoid 
what would otherwise result from the court’s decision—a _ straight 
] percent wage tax. | 
| In such an eventuality, we already have Governor Leader's 
promise of calling, if necesary, a special session of the Legislature 
to devise other means of replacing the income that would be lost. 

Note—see the tax story on page 15. 


Republicans ‘Amend the 


Out of Pennsylvania FEPC Bill 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The threat of Republican State Senator Edward Kessler (Lan- 


caster County), who is a bitter enemy of FEPC, that the Republicans would “amen 


the 


hell out of the bill” has been carried out. Loaded with amendments cunningly designed 


either to take the guts out of the/- 


measure or to create new and com- 
plicated problems for its enforce- 
ment, the bill was. set for passage 
in the Senate last Monday. 

One of the worst amendments 
exempts from FEPC jurisdiction 
establishments employing 25 
workers or less. According to Sec- 
retary of Labor and Industry Tor- 
quato, this would exclude about 


90 percent of the employers and 
some 750,000 workers. IT 
WOULD COVER ONLY 16,000 
OUT OF THE 190.000 employers 
in the state! 


“It seems odd,” Torquato com- 
mented, “that the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate claims to be 
concerned about the welfare of | 
those in the 40-to-62- year age 
group, yet willingly turns its back 
on untold thousands of them work- 


ee oO throughout the state.” 


JUDGE HASTIE 


_ Note-s 


Philly Worker Bests Ho 


NLRB Attorney in H &H Case 


‘PHILADELPHIA — George H. & H. had fired some of its own! 
Wood works 


Sugar Refining Co., and is steward, union and then Teamsters Union, | 


of the union there—The Interna-| Local 107, AFL, declared a strike 


tional Longshoremens Association, 
Local 1650. This past May, when| 
he saw a non-union truck back up| 
to the platform, he followed reg-: 
ular procedure. He refused to let 


against the company. 

H. & H. needs scab drivers to! 
hold out against the union organiz- 
ing campaign. Even though the 
ILA is not involved in the H. & H. 


the truck be loaded. 
But this week—three months 


Jater—Mr. Wood was in the U.S.! 


District Court—subpoenaed as a 


witness. The National Labor Re-' 


lations Board was calling his re- 
fusal to load the truck an unfair 
labor practice—in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act—and wanted to 
slap an injunction against his union 
—the. ILA—to stop them from re- 
peating thep ractice. 

Here ‘is why the NLBB started! 
its injunction suit. 

The sugar that was not loaded’ 
by ILA that day in May was for. 
the Horn and Hardart Baking Co.' 


dispute, the NLRB stepped in with 
an injunction against that union 
to oblige H. & H. 

U.S4 Attorney Sidney Goldberg, 


prosecutor for the NLRB, admit- 


‘ted as much when he pleaded with} 


the judge to grant an injunction 
lest the - organizing campaign 
‘breaks the back of H. & H.” 

WHEN WOOD took the wit- 
ness stand, the prosecutor asked:— 
“Isn't it true that the real reason 
you refused to load that truck was 
because you knew that the sugar 
was going to H. & H, and you 
wanted to help the unions on strike 
against the company? 


‘Luckiest Generation’ 
Finds Jobs Scarcer 


PHILADELPHIA 
By SARAH YOUNG 

THE YOUNG people whom 
Life Magazine on Jan. 4, 1954, la- 
belled the “Luckiest Generation” 
arent having much luck these days 
in their search for jobs. - Figures 
from the Philadelphia Board of 
Education show that the number 
of young ple between the ages 
of 14 and 18 finding jobs in the 
year ending June, 1955, in Phila- 
delphia has hit the lowest _post- 
World War II point since the 
1949-50 slump. 

These figures are based~on the 
number who get working papers 
as required by law. The total num- 
« ber of working papers issued in the! 


: 


year ending June, 1955, was 26,- 
380 as compared with 31,782 for. 


stile 


oe 


publican 


fa \as originally submitted to the Leg- 


Support Needed in FEPC Fight 


Everything indicates the Republican majority will ram _ the 
badly weakened FEPC bill through the State Senate. The entire 
matter will then be referred to a joint conference committee of the 
Senate and the House. ’ 

It is still possible to establish an effective FEPC at this ses- 
sion of the Legislature. It can be accomplished if everyone for FEPC 
will get on the job! . 

Watch the newspapers for announcement of the membership 
of the joint conference committee. Organize letter-writing campaigns 
among your friends and in your locality. Visit your state legislators, 
especially those on that committee. 

Insist they support the FEPC bill as passed by the House (HB 
123). Don't be sidetracked by the amendments! | 

It_is expected the Legislature will declare a recess before the 
joint committee acts. This gives the opportunity to everybody to put 
in his bit where it counts most. | 


* 


‘eal 


ing for firms using less than 25em-| A Republican amendment 
ployes. It appears just cause for places the Commission under con- 
questioning the motive of the Re- trol of the Department. Originally, 
Senators insistence on the Commission was to be an in- 
the age discrimination amendment! dependent body. 
to FEPC.” Republican floor leader in the 
Torquato declared that “the bill]S enate — Rowland B. Mahany,, 
(Crawford County) — was charged 
by Democratic mmority Senate 
perience in Phidalelphia and Pitts-|leader—John H. Dent, (Westmore- 
burgh and in other states where|land County) — with lying when 
FEPC has proved effective. ALL the Republican alleged: “We don’t 
THE REVISIONS ADDED TO'have any discrimination up my 
THE BILL HAVE SERVED TO way against race, creed or color.” 
WEAKEN IT...” | Dent -pointed out that former 
The various revisions, if allow-, Governor Fines Committee on In- 
ed to stand, would, he predicted,| dustrial Relations reported its sur-. 
“complicate enormously the prob-|vey showed Northwest Pennsyl- 
lems of the FEPC and of the De-|vania — which includes Mahany’s 
partment of Labor and Industry district—as the third worst in the 
in dealing with discrimination state, especially in job discrimina- 
tion against Negroes. 


islature was based on known ex- 


Anti-Sedition Laws 
Fight Nears Climax 


PITTSBURGH. - In a letter clased point blank that no conspir- 
signed by its secretary Allen D.:acy had been proven. | 
McNeill — and mailed to 10,000: THE ENCLOSURE 


If Wood answered YES to this 


the ILA action a “secondary boy- 

cott” against H. & H.—which the 

Taft-Hartley Act makes illegal. 
Mr. Wood would not cooperate. 


‘STAY AWAY | 
FROM H&H 


THE DRIVE of the AFL to 
organize the 4,100 Negro and 
white Horn & Hardart workers 
will add greatly to the strength 
of the labor movement here and 
bring an improved standard of 
living to people now being mis- 
erably underpaid and subjected 
to shameless jimcrow conditions. 


Whether or not there is an 
actual picket line in front of 
each H & H, every union-con- 
scious person, and certainly 
every Pennsylvania Worker 
reader should refuse to patron- 
ize this company until it learns 
to respect unionism. 


ALL SUPPORT to this cam- 
paign to organize the unorgan- 


ized! 
- 


oe 


Very proudly he answered that his 
union would refuse to load any 
scab truck, regardless of who it 
was for. And he couldn't be 
shaken in that stand, 


the year ending June, 1954. 
* 


BUT THAT ISN’T all. Young 
people are being pushed out of 
the more skilled jobs. For example, 
the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service (PSES) placed 18 
June, 1953, graduates as machine 
operators. In 1954 there were 
none! 

No figures are available yet for 
1955 but the general trends are 
the same. Board of Education 
figures show a sharp drop from 
4637 in 1953 to 2016 in 1955 in 
the number. of “process laborers” 

(Continued on Page 15) 


racks! 


* 

NEXT the U. S. Attorney hand- 
ed Mr. Wood an album of photos, 
and asked him if anyone pictur 
in it was on the platform the day 


the pictures were of officials of the 
Teamsters, and if Mr. Wood could 
be tricked into fingering one of 
them as having been on the plat- 
form the U. S. attorney would call 


(Continued on Page 15) 


at the American drivers for trying to organize a question, the prosecutor would call 


7 


So this first try at twisting a 
simple act of union loyalty into an) 
‘illegal “secondary boycott” hit the 


ed a very \ke 
ithe strong trend’ of racism in the 


the scab truck left empty. Some of 


also fea- 
trade unionists and others through-'tured reprints from the Pittsburgh 
out the state—the Committee to Press, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the 
End Sedition Laws declares that Etna, Pa., Dispatch and the Jewish 
its campaign is “coming to a cli- Criterion of Pittsburgh, concern- 
max.” ing the two notorious local stool- 


test of the validity of such repres- 
sive laws. It’s action can result in 
the nullification of all such laws. 
‘or can result in their retention. 


With the letter was an enclosure 
containing a reprint of an article 
in I. F. Stone’s Weekly of the dis- 
—- opinion in the Third Cir- 
cuit Court. of Appeals by Judge 
William H. Hastie, supported by 
Judge A. B. Maris, in the Pitts- 


Nelson and four others. The dis- 
senting opinion was in direct con- 
flict with the majority opinion (five 
judges), who had brushed aside the 
constitutional points raised by the 
defense. Hastie and Maris de- 


Ke 


burgh Smith Act appeal, involving 


| 


| 
' 


) 


| 


| 


| 


The letter points out that the; Pigeons—Matt Cvetic and Joseph 


(Steve) Nelson case will be before. 
the U. S. Supreme Court “as a key. 


Mazzei. Both were -principal wit- 
nesses for the prosecution in the 
local Sedition and Smith Act trials. 

A fourth page featured a state- 
ment signed by 22 prominent com- 
munity leaders from all parts of 
the country, who “have observed 
with grave concern a general dete- 
rioration of civil liberties in the 
last few years. 7 

“The entire rash of loyalty hear- 
ings, Congressional and state hear- 
ings, school and community witch- 
hunts, have struck fear into the 
hearts of many.” 

“Another most serious threat,” 
the signers emphasize, “arises with 
the use of state sedition laws in 
the 37 states where there are sta- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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ystone Politics 


Racism in Phila. Eleetions 


Endangers Negro Candidates 


By THOMAS NABRIED - 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AN EXAMINATION of 


behind the rest of the party-en- 
dorsed candidates was not an ac- 


the cident. Deeds speak loudly for 


primary election results of Negro! themselves. 


candidates slated and ‘supported 


on both Democratic and Repub- 

'lican Party tickets indicate a very 

‘serious situation. It does not take 
7 *,* 

en political eye to see 


‘primary voting and its dangerous 


the fall elections, if left unchal- 
lenged. | | 

The vote cast in both Democratic 
and Republican primaries for the 
officially-supported Negro candi- 


\dates: show ‘that their trailing far 


'threat to a democratic victory“in 


| 


| 


i 


Louis Schwartz, one-time leader 


of the heavily Negro-populated 
20th Ward, headed the five-man 
Republican ticket for City Coun- 
cilmen-at-large. Hobson Reynolds, 
a Negro, was one of the five can- 
didates endorsed by the major fac- 
tion of the GOP. However, Rey- 
nolds trailed Schwartz by 36,000 
votes. Reynolds also ran over 17,- 
000 votes behind F. Raymond 
Hughes, the fourth. of. the official 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Talbott Scandal Lifts Lid 
On Huge Plunder Operation 


a 


x | See Page 2 


a 4 ' va . mg WHY THE PARLEY SUCCEEDED 
—| At Geneva the 


Worker People Spoke Up 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947; at the post 
By JOSEPH CLARK GENEVA. 7: 


office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 1879 
Vol. XX, No. 3l JULY 31, 1955 

' THE CLATTER of typewriters in this big press room of the Maison De La Presse 
(House of the Press) still sounds—but not with the intensity of the Big.Four conference 


(16 Pages) Price 10 Cents 
‘days. The heads of state and their foreign ministers have left for home. Its not crowded 
he : any more at the desk where I’m 
working so | have the newspapers 
of many countries spread out be- 


<p> * 
Our Hats Off 


To Minnesota 


ALL HAIL to Worker 
supporters in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. They de- 
cided some time back that 


‘circulation efforts. should 
not be relaxed after a circulation 
campaign, and continued plug- 
ging tor new and old readers. The 
result is that they ve come 
through with their 1955 target 
of 200 Worker subs more than 
five months ahead of schedule. 
In fact, they report they now 
have well over 300 subs, follow- 
ing their Freedom of the Press 
picnic last Sunday. 

Our congratulations, too, to a 
group of East Bronx, New York, 
Communist supporters of The 
Worker and Daily Worker. Sev- 
eral of them got together early 
this week and decided it was 
high time something was done in 
their borough to help realize the 


Daily Worker's objective of 1,200 = 


subs during the summer. Bronx 
supporters of the paper had com- 
mitted themselves to getting 100 
of this 1,200, but had not got- 
ten one, as yet. This group de- 
termined to go after 25 from 
East Bronx members, friends and 
neighbors, and got four right on 
the spot, as well as 1 Worker 
sub. It is a small beginning, 
but can, if followed elsewhere, 
result in getting up the steam 
necessary to put over the push 
for 1,200 D. W. subs nationally. 
(See circulation standing page 
13). 
* 


THE HISTORIC  develop- 
ments toward peaceful co-exist- 
ence, for which this newspaper 
has been battling for years, open 
the possibility for going after 
circulation increases now. Work- 
_er correspondent Joseph: Clark, 
-who covered the “summit” con- 
ference, is remaining in Geneva 
for the conference of U. S. and 
Chinese Peoples Republic am- 


bassadors, and the UN atoms for 
peace conference. 


We won an important victory 


in getting the State Department 
to issue him a passaport. But 
the money problems of keeping 
_him in Geneva and paying cable 
- costs make it all the more neces- 
sary for us to complete the 
- $100,000 fund campaign in short 
order. With New Jersey and 
Western Pennsylvania joining 
- the areas that have completed 
_ their goals this past week, we're 
now above the $93,000 mark. 
- Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, 
. Eastern Pennsylvania and most 
. Southern states have yet to reach 
their targets. 

Send contribptions to 
Box 136, geome Station, New 
York City 3,°N oe Sas ’ 


lowa Clears Friendship Trail 


them, they reportedly appealed 
io Sen, Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
to help them swing it.) 

The spirit of further peaceful 


(Continued on Page 13) 


BY CARL HIRSCH 
DES MOINES, Ia. 
IN THESE TWO 
WEEKS, Iowans _ proved 
their good faith in propos- 
ing the interchange between 


American and Soviet farm- 
ers which is now taking place. 

The 12 Soviet visitors here 
found a trail of friendship where- 
ever they went through the hog 
and corn country; And a hearty 
welcome is awaiting them as they 
move westward into the cattle 
and wheat lands. 

“This was a real treat for us,” 
was the way a Jefferson, Ia., 
housewife, Mrs. J. A. Shriver, 
expressed it. She was speaking 
for the townspeople and farmers 
who greeted the visitors in this 
town of 4,000 warmly shook their 
hands, followed them through 
the stores as they shopped, ex- 
citedly crowded the main stem 
to catch a glimpse of their Rus- 


Pi. 


wig 
Joseph North is on vacation. 


His column, Assignment USA, 
will be resumed when he re- 
— from his vacation, 


sian guests. 
* 

NEAR LAURENS, last Tues- 
day, the visitors were guests otf 
the Tafford J. ‘Tinius a8 
And when their bus arrived <¢ 
the Tinius farm, 500 ntirws Bo 
were also on hand. 

One of them, 14-year-old 
Harriet Vial, stepped forward 
with a handmade leather change 
purse which she presented gra- 
ciously to one member olf the 
Soviet delegation, Nikolai Gu- 
rev, who has a son her own age. 

“We're happy to have you as 
guests,” Mrs. Tinius told the 
Russians, “we hope it will create 
a more friendly attitude between 
your country and ours.” 

There was this emphasis on 
more peaceful international re- 
lations which underlay the two- 


week Iowa tour. 
*« 


IT WAS apparent from the 
demands on the time of the .So- 
viet visitors, resulting last week 
in their breaking up into small 
teams so that they could honor 
more of their invitations. (The 
‘Sioux :City Chamber . of. Com- 
merce!‘ was °so): anxious ‘ to’ have: : 


eae 


fore me, the mimeographed sheets 
with each days briefing on the 
Big Four meetings by Presidential 
press secretary James Hagerty, 
pads of notes and the texts of many 
speeches. 

What made possible the Geneva 
achievement “at the summit’? 
Typical of European papers are 
these headlines in the London 
press: 

The Sunday Express headline 
reads: “Big Four Says: We Agree. z 
And “The Observer says: “Com- 
plete Agreement by the Big Four.” 
The ——a over the story by 
the Sunday Times Diplomatic Cor- 
respondent reads: “World War 
Peril Now Removed.” 

I'}l record the impressions of a 
hectic week in this placid, elegant 
city on Lake Leman, which keep 
whirling around in my mind. 

* 

RIGHT in front high on the 
wall betore me the flags hang to- 
gether—the American, the Soviet, 
the British, the French. And al- 
though the city of Geneva took 
this, as it takes all international 
conferences, very calmly, very 
much in stride, going about iis 
usual business, cafes and buildings 
in many parts of the city flew tl.e 


four Hags side by side. 


At @ diagonal from this big 
House cf ihe Press is one of Gen- 
eva’s innumerable cafes with tables 
outside and wicker chairs around 
them. Now it’s called the Landelt 
but one of the first things most 
correspondents learned was this 
cafe is where Lenin used to eat. 
Now the American and Soviet flags” 
fly side by side in front of the cafe. 
And one day when we were hav- 
_ing lunch CBS set up its cameras 
and.the announcer told how this 
was the cafe where Lenin, once 


(Continued on Page 12) 


IOWA FARMWIV ES chat with Andrei S. Shevchenko, member 


of the Russian farm 
place at chamber | 


new touriag the) state. Friendly ‘talk took 
“Comntietoe ‘luncheon: im; Waterloo, Ia. 4 
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Washington Knew Talbott Wasn’t 


By ERIK BERT 


- THE ODOR now seeping out of the office of the Secretary of the Airforce, Harold 
E.. Te albott i is one of corruption and is wafting its way through the entire administration. Tal- 
bott who has been nailed-with the goods has penitently told the Senators investigating his) 


activities that he would quit his 
partnership in Paul B. Mulligan 
and Co., which does business with 
air force contractors, if the Sena- 
tors would let him cop a “not guil- 
ty’ plea. 

The Talbott-Mulligan operation 
is the latest in a long series that 
have marked the course of the Lis- 
enhower administration. 

* 
INCLUDED in these operations 


| 


Foust Brownell 
Wouldn't Tati: 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Brownell was acquamted for at 
least seven months with Air 
Force Secretary Talbott’s efforts 
to swing an RCA contract for 
the Mulligan firm, in’ which 
Talbott was a partner. But, 
Scnate investigators brought 
out, Brownell refused to inter- 
vene, and even declined to give 
an opinion when asked for one 


at that time. 
~. 


a 


is the “sale.” at the cost of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, of the 
government-built synthetic rubber 


plants to the oil, rubber, and chem-'and Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) vir-{nessee, Harley Kilgore of West Vir- 
ical barons; the present attempt to tually predicted it two and a- half; ginia, Morse 


yomove government control from | 
ihe natural gas industry, for the. 
benefit of the oil trusts; the sluic- 
ing of fabuleusly profitable gov-! 
ernment contracts to the aircraft 
industry; the Hells Canyon power 
deal; and the not-soon-to-be-for- 
gotten Dixon-Yates plot. 

There is one operation that may 


soon blow up in the administra- ,° 


tion’s face. It is the one conducted 
by Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, under the Jabel of the’ 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Talbott’s activities cannot, hon- 
estly, be said to be surprising, 
even though they warrant the 
headlines given them in the press. 

Senators Wayne Mor se. (D-¢ Ore) 


years ago. 
oe 


AT THAT TIME, 
'1953,. when Talbott’s nomination 
came before the Senate, Morse de- 
scribed Talbott’s character in strik- 


‘ing language. He said the Talbott 
nomination “stinks,” and that the, 
‘terrific odors emanating from it: 
are sufficient to give warning of 
the great danger of the decay of 
the whole pattern of ethical stand- 
ards of government.” 

Despite the stench only six Sen- 
ators—all Democrats voted against 
ithe Talbott nomination by Eisen- 
hower. They were J. William Ful-! 
‘bright of Arkansas, Albert Gore of, 


2 ennessee, Estes Kefauver of Ten- 


n February ed into the Pentagon... He wrote 


WASHINGTON. 


, and James Murray of 
'Montana. 
With such support Talbott mov- 


letters. to industrialists recommend- 
ing the Mulligan firm, which is en- 
gaged in cost-accounting surveys. 
One of the contracts which Mul- 
ligan landed was that of the Avco 
‘Manufacturing Co., of New York, 
headed by Victor Emmanuel. 
This company as of last month had 
$200 million in defense contracts 
for the Air Force and the Navy. 
Although he may have done it 
for old times’ sake, it paid off in 
cash also. During 1953 and 1954 
ihe received about $60,000 a year 


' ames 


‘from Mulligan as a partner, in ad- 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Generals’ Stars and Blue Chip 
— Stocks — They're Transferable 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


_ 


LABOR'S CRY against the rule in Washington by a military-big business combina- 
tion is getting louder. It broke into the House last week with a speech by West Virginia’s 
labor-backed Democratic Congressman. Robert H. Mollohan in which he pointed to the 


— on the part: of the military 
» dominate the national sbene.” | 


Mollohan put into the Congres- 
sional Record two long lists, which) 


| 


he said are far from complete, of 
names of military men jn govern- 
ment posts and retired military 
men in top posts of big companies: 


ment contracts. 


| Both lists read into the record 


by the West Virginia Democrat 
are elsewhere on this page, in full. 
‘They read like a who's who in big! 


business. ¥ 


THE TALBOTT SCANDAL 


‘men in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration are channeling govern- 
ment contracts and other giveaway 
prizes to their firms, has put the 
whole twin evil of military and 
ibusiness contro] and corruption in- 
to bold relief for Americans to 


that are getting the lush govern- revealing~how the big business | see. 


EX-MILITARY OFFICERS WHO ARE 
DIRECTORS OR EXECUTIVE HEADS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CUMULATIVE PERCENT OF 
UNITED STATES TOTAL. 

Rerner, T. R., lieutenant cemmander, 
United States Naval Reserve, retired: Mem- 
ber board of directors, General Precision | 
Equipment Corp., 63.7. 


United States Navy, retired: President, | 
Health Infermation Feundation. Organiza-| 


tion set up by drug and chemical com- United States Army, resigned: Assistant, late,” 


panies to improve health standards, bleck 
socialized medicine. . 


Bradley, Omar N, general, United States 

Army; retired: Chafrman, Bulova Research 

and Development Laboratories, Inc. 
Campbell, H. Donald, United tSates Navy, 


licutenant, junior grade, retired: Chase Na-. 


tienal Bank, New York City; director, Gen- 
eral Precision Equipment Corp., 63.7. 

Campbell, Levin H., Jr.; lieutenant gen- 
eral, United States Naval Academy; trans- 
ferred to Army: Directer, General Pre- 
cision Equipment Corp., 6.3.7; executive 
vice-president, International Harvester Ce. 
since 1917; director, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
American Steel Foundries Universal Oil 
Co., 35.8. 

Clay, Lucius D., general United Sattes 
Army, retired: Member, board of directers, | 
General Motors Corp.; chairman, Conti- 
rmentai Can Co. 

Delafield, Edward C., colonel, Financial 
Department, United tSates Army, retired: 
Member, beard ef directors, Normandy 
Realty Corp.; trustee, Greenwich Savings 
Bank; director, Corerna Brewing Ce., 
meta Oll1 Co., General Precision Sake: 
ment Corp., 63.7. 

“Devers, Jacob Loucks, general, ane 


States Army, retired: Foshnieel as 
president ef Fzirchild Engine & 


(((Cantinued ‘on ‘Page 43) 


FEDERAL OFFICIALS WHO HAVE 
) HELD FLAG OR GENERAL RANK 
IN THE MILITARY ao 


A selected list (appointed 1953-55 
Julius Ochs Adler; major ail. United 
| States Army Reserve: Chairman, National 
Security Training Commission. . 
.Frank 8B; Berry, M. D., brigadier gen- 
‘eral, United tSates Army Reserve, petired: 


Medical). 


Henry C. Byreade, brigadier general, 
Secretary ef State. 

Lucius D. Clay, general, Unted tSates, 
Army, retired: Chairman, President’s High- 
way Advisory Committee. Pesition created 
August 30, 1954. 

Everett R. Cook, brigadier general, 
‘United tSates:Air Force Reserve: Commis- 
sioner, Rubber Producing Facilities. Dis-| 
posal Cemmission. Commission establish- 
ed August 7, 1953. 

Robert J. Cutler, 
States Army, 
te the President for Natienal Security Af- 
fairs. Position created March 23, 1953. | 

Benjamin ©. Davis, trigadier general, 
United tSates Army, retired: Commission- 
er; American aBttle Monuments Cemmis- 
sien. 

Walter 8S. Delaney, vice admiral, United 
States Navy, retired: Deputy Director for 
Muteal Defense Assistance Control, For- 
eign Operations Administration. 

William J. Donovan, major general, 
United tSates Army, retired: Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 


Pa-| United States te Thailand. Left State De- 
partment August 31, 1954. 

James H. Doelittie, lieutenant general, 
United tSates Air Ferce Reserve: Member 
to National Advisory Committee fer Aeronau- 


riane( ie , Speeisl Assistant .tq Chief, of, Staff, 
| 


(Continued ‘en (Page #3). o2 


. | Labor, weekly paper of the mil- 


‘lion railroad workers, runs a long’ 
}editorial i 


of Rep. Mollohan. 


se, 


Business and Defense Services Administration 


Ww.-O. C, Employees, June 13, 1955 


Position in federal ipoccinimeait 
STANLEY V. 
Assistant administrator 


Position , in 
DAMROGER | 
General commercial manager, Pacifie 

Telephone and Telegraph Co., Seattle, 
Washington 


private industry 


RUSSELL C. FLOM 


Assistant administrator 


ARTHUR W. 
Assistant administrator 
HAROLD C. 
Aluminum and Magnesium 


f 


Director, 
Division 
HENRY A. 


Deputy Director, Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division 


JOSEPH W. 
Director, Automotive Division 


Director of pulp, paper and seiiiatioees 
sales. Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 


WINSTON 

Assistant manager, magnesium depart- 
ment, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Wis. 


ERSKINE 
Assistant general manager, casting di- 
vision, Aluminum Corp. of America 


FRUTIG 

Vice-president and 
manager, Aluminum 
Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 


ESKRIDGE 

Vice-president in charge of manufacture 
ing, Hudson special products division, 
American Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


assistant general 
and Magnesium 


HERBERT W. BERTINE 


Director, Chemical and Rubker 
Division 


+ 


Assistant to president General Chemi- 
cal Division, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


HUGH A. BARNHART 


Director, Communication Equipment 


Division 


President, Rochester Telephone Co, 
Rochester, Ind. 

President, Barnhart Van Trump Co., 
Rochester, Ind. 

Director Public Service Co. of Indiana, 


Inc., Plainfield, Ind. 


NORVAL W. POSTWEILER 


Deputy Director, Containers and Pack- 
aging Division 


| GEORGE E. 
Director, Copper Division 


Special assistant to Riegel 


Paper Co., New York, N. 


PETERSON 
Assistant to president, 
and Cable Co., Cambridge, 


manager, 
# 


Simplex Wire 
Mass. 


RAYMOND O. BELL 


Director, Electrical Equipment Division 


Allis- 
Wis, 


Section, 
Milwaukee, 


Manager, Substation 
Chalmers Mfg. €o., 


JOHN 8S: VANDER-HEIDE 


Director, Food Industries Division 


FREDERICK C. 
Division 


“> 


eS 


Director, Forest Products 


President, Holland - American Wafer 


Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TALBOT, JR. 

Assistant Atlantic Coast manager, 
Lumber Division; Pope ang Talbot, 
Inc., New York, i 


WILLIAM H. THOMAS 


Director, General Industrial Equipment 
Dtvision 


government sales, Air Prod- 


Allentown, Pa. 


Manager, 
ucts, Inc., 


THOMAS J. MOORE, JR. 


Director, Iron and Steel Division 


PAUL 
Chief. Ferro Alloys Branch, Iron and 
Steel Division 


E. 


HOWARD M. 


Commodity Industrial Specialist 
(Metals-Ferro-Alloys) Iron and Steel 
Division 


ROGER E. 
Chief, Carbon and AHey, Semi-finished 
Rail, Structural Bars, Wire and Forg- 
ings, Branch, Iron and Steel Division 


GLENN R. 
Chief, Casting Branch, Iron and Stcel 
Division 


ELMER L. 

Chief, Stainless, Hi-temperature and 

Tool Steel Branch, Iron and Steel 
Division 


JOHN A. HUNTER, 


Chief, Business Research and Analysis 
Branch, Iren and Steel Division 


BENJAMIN G. 


Chief, Carbon and Alloy, Flat Rolled 
and Tubular Products Branch, Iron 
and Steel Divisien 


Brainerd, Steel Di- 
Warren, 


General manager, 
vision, Sharon Steel Corp., 
Ohio : 


FLOYD 
Consultant, Allegheny Ludinm Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., Ferndale, Mich, 


GERMAN 
Metalurgical assistant to 
Driver Harris Co., Harrison, 


president, 
We de 


GRAVES 
Sales representative, 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Bethlehem Steel 


HUGHES 
Assistant sales manager, Ohio 
Foundry Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Steel 


LA GRELIUS 


Eastern Siaintess 
Md. 


Research metalurgist, 
Steel Corp., Baltimore, 


JR. 

Manager, commercial. 
nessee Coal and Iron Co., 
United States Steel Corp., 
Ala. 


WISNER 
Assistant manager, 
Kaiser Steel Corp., 


research, Tene 
' Division, 
Fairfreld, 


Tinplate sales, 
Oakland, Calif. 


RALPH R. BALDENHOFER 


‘Director, enacenat atk atti Equipment Di- 
vision 


Executive vice-president and 
Thompson Grinder Co., 
Ohio 


treasurer, 
Springfield, 


ALBERT F. POLK 


Chief, Facilities, Distribution and In- 
ventory Braneh, Metalworking Equip- 
ment Division 


Director, Power Equipment Division 
THOMAS 
Deputy Director, Scientific, Motion 
Picture and Photographic Products 
Division 


WHELLIAM M. 


Vice-chairman, Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio 


FIRSHING 
Executive assistant, Babcock and 
cox Corp., New York, N. Y. 


S. MOHR 

Administrative assistant to 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
ester, N.Y. 


Wil- 


president, 
Roch- 


WALTER J. CUBLEY 


Director, Shipbuilding, Railread, 
Ordnance and Aircraft Division 


Vice-president, Genera) American Trans- 
portation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHARLES W. KRAUSE 


Director, Water and Sewerage, industry 
and Utilities Division 


New York City district manager, Nep- 


tune Meter Co., New York, N. Y. 


—_—. 


in its current issue fea- jan - military relationships have 
‘turing the “extraordinary speech | been drawing closer. But only 


since World War II and particular- 


“It’s high time for Congress|ly in the past several years, have, 
and the American people to wake! we witnessed the accelerated pace | 
Blandy, William H. Purnell, admiral, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and yp to the militarization of this| of the military's growth in power l the brass hats, the mine union ob- 
country and stop it before it’s too' and influence. 


begins © Labor describing’ 
“Moloban’ s speech. 

“Labor which has always oppos- 
ed militarism, is ,glad to tell its 
readers about. the danger signals 


‘pointed out by Mollohan. . 


| After giving’ some. excerpts of| 


brigadier general, Unitea Mollohan’s ne, Labor conclud- 
resigned: Special assistant! 4]. 


| “Mollohan is right. The Sena. 


ing fathers knew a lot of history. 
They knew that when the military 
get control of any nation, it is on 
the road to tyranny and democra- 
'cy is doomed. 


“We fought against ambitious 
militarists in other lands; why. sur- 
render to the-same sort of thing in 


our country.” * _ 
ONE PART of Mollohan’s 


a sbabors,, said;, ._ 


*Ever,sineg( Wadd, Was 1, «iyi, 


(tate. free Amn, Nosy 


“The mititary now wields its in- 
fluence to an unprecedented de- 
gree over every phase of our ed-| 
ucational, econemic and political ; 
affairs. The drift away from our 
traditional concepts can no longer 
be ignored. Surely the time has 
come when we must ask our-| 
selves: Is this the way we want it 
to be?” 

Mollohan said “the concept of 
civiliani supremacy in government 
is deeply engrained in the very 
fibres of our national being.” 

* 

THE CURRENT issue of the 
United Mine Workers Journal also 
editorializes sharply against “the 
fact that the. military brass hats 
want more and more power to dic- 


‘iene ores 


union, tog:expresses Blum 


e 


growing miiltary power and the 
effort to impose a compulsory mil- 
itary service system on the coun- 
try. Critical of the President as the 
very personification of the role of 


‘served that the “principal reason 
our forefathers came to America 
in the first place was to get away 
‘from universal military training. 
Textile Labor, magazine of the 
CIO’s Textile Workers Union of 
America, ‘also raises the alarm over 
growing military rule in Washing- 
ton with a comparison of Eisen- 
hower to the military rule during 


the corruption - ridden Grant. ad- 


ministration after Lincoln’s assas- 
sination. 

An editorial in Textile Labor 
titled “The Military Mind,” says, 
“an army is not a democracy and 
a democracy cannot be treated like 
an army. In our way of life the 
final decisions are made by «the 
privates, not by.the generals. .. . 
That’s why the military mind—Eis- 
om neste or Gyantsyhas nO. place 

Jahe p nesisiang | 


eo r avis ft int ety. 
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Selected TV, Movie Guide pera Lovers Win On 
i . -codtiey Revisit) Beckman, | QM 000 Quiz Show 


SATURDAY, JULY 30 j : Last Laugh & Cabinet of Dr. Ca- 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. | \ ligari (German revivals), Trams-| Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Caesar’ will | : ; = 


Big Top-circus (2) Noon lux 72 St. be presented on Studio One Sum- 
Movie; Long Voyage Home (5) 1 | ier a ights te Holiday: G9: mer Theatre Monday, Aug. 1 (CBS 


Yankees-Kansas City (11) 1:55 re 
a a a h awl Game of Love (French), High; TV 10-11 p.m.) 
cre meorns | Sesbolcay) And Dry (British), Apollo 42 St. | ° ° ° 


9(9) 5:30, 7:00 & Midnight , ’ 
News Sports (2) 6 Gate of Hell (Japanese) Guild 50! Two opera ‘lovers—Gino Prato 
Laurel and Hardy (2) 6:15 St. of the Bronx, N.Y., and Bayard 


Swift's Show Wagon — Horace Wizard of Oz (revival) Franslux MacMichael of Seatttle, Wash.., 
Heidt (4) 7:30 Normandie Pir gees a ed 
a. + | | Lower Depths (French) & Eternal played their musical knowledge to 
Thrills in Sports (13) 1:30 | , ‘ ‘th t f $16,000 : d $8 O00 
Paul Whiteman—Bands (2) 8 | : Ae, Husband. Phalia—Sat. | jthe tune of $16,000 an 
Dunninger Show. (4) 8:30 , , Symphonie Pastorale & Marie Du respectively, by: giving correct an- 
Dodgers-St. Louis (9) 8:55 : Port (F rench) Sun. swers to questions posed them by 
Spectacular — Svengali & the J - DRAMA lemcee Hal March on “The $64,000 
Blonde. Ethel Barrymore, Carol! & : | Bus Stop, Music Box ~ | Question’ last Tuesday night (CBS 
ts sot Theske 12) saab ity a xy - ind, onary ss ‘TV, Tuesdays, 10 to 10:30 p.m.). Prato’s lead by choosing “operas” 
News, Sports (2) 11 = Show's Th it fe ot somes pat nied Prato, 55-year-old Italian-born,as his category, advanced through 
beh Child f een lice send ec . yonyreon snag sTeen- ‘shoemaker who runs a shoe repair seven questions and a winning to- 
: udren 0 aradise wich Mews, Fri-Sat. only ‘shop returns for. his third appear- tal of $4,000 when the broadcast 


“enc ; Jet.|Giants-Milwaukee WMCA 3:25 
“orpeed bene — nT Scoreboard WCBS 6:55 STADIUM CONCERTS ance on the show. came to a close. On his return last 


ge a ke eng r: pe cues owe a a ee niet wl ick ve c 5 Pl Bo . oe a oe Pre ne ae test 
~ « |Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 8:55 Rodgers & Hammerstein Night) VS" Att. \atier Be caghgry seg] POR : i 
SUNDAY, JULY 31 nee. it Shakespearean Festival ger cdl S the Bible expert, settled for $32,-|Was asked by March: “Giuseppa 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. | wor 10 | O00, Prato was the last guest to| Verdi wrote three operas based on 

Movie: You Only Live Once (5) ™NT ] > Rec “J WCRS 11:15 ‘International Children’s Art Show (appear. io eC plays OT -@haracters~ of William 
ee YF TUN on the Recorc BS LI:k. wn | Shakes N ray 

1:30. Henry Fonda, Sylvia Sid- RADIO | ~starts Tuesday Aug. 2 (thru Aug. | Selecting ‘operas’ as his cate- 2" = JNOW for Ri 000, 

ney film directed by Fritz Lang SUNDAY JULY 31 | 72) at'Chrvsler Intl. Salon, Lex.! gory, he answered four questions y7 04. = three 3, saan yas by 

Yankees-Kansas City (11) 1:55 pare 0ose98* | & 42°St. 500 drawings by chil-/to win $512 when the program! **™% _— ieee age sm Shake- 
Camera Three (2) 3:30 ClO viewpoint WABC Noon | dren in 97 countries assembled!eame to a. close. meagre res 1. alin pumer es | 

Shakespeare on TV (2) 4 Monitor WRCA Noon to Midnight’ 4 Children’s United World} On retuming Jast week Pratol ee es 

Foreign Affairs R WCBS ; g ‘ not only gave the correct answer 

7.00 Parade (4) 4:30 | O! ry . cllS eport af 7 | Art Federatino. . ‘answered the $8,000 questions nredeiid ¥ i ‘Otello > ‘Macbeth > Te. letaff? ) 
Conversation with Pablo Casals |_ 12:30 : | MUSEUMS ‘'rectly and was asked to return Men kt ee 3 

(4) 5 Festival of Opera: Giordano An- sega ‘this week to tell whether he well ane site met Gusertation 

Mae: : : : on the historical sequence of the 


Face the Nation (2) 5:30 | drea Chenier WOR 1:30 American \fuseum of Natural FEI | adh Ene Chal’ diicin oe try for $16.-. : 
oe ce = | Yankees-Kansas WINS 1:55 tory, Central Park W. & 79.) : . ‘ three Operas. He will return next 
Movie: Tom Brown's Schooldays | Pet 10 te 5: Sue 1-5 000. week to tell whether he will try 


English) 5:30, 7:30 & 10 World Music Festival WCBS 2:50 | apes * eae eae ee ipa 

Gort “ys ise (2) 6 Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 2:55 Jewish Museum, 1109 5 Ave. stl "nes seuiiene ior. a 8 pag — 
; ~ : | see? Pm S, S, . S fo ,000. 

Meet the Press (4) 6 Book Hunter WOR 4: L5 M = noth Bl to 2 f es and interviewers about his good | In the event either Prato or Mfac- 

You Are There: Liberation of Paris | Bin tin tin VW ec 3 so \ ab Kan 99 oe eee rf, | fortune, Prato, in practically a Michael attempts a further ques- 

(repeat) (2) 6:30 Scoreboard WCBS 5:30 | > Ave. & 52 St. Sat. 10 to 5; whisper, indicated last night that tion and fails, he will receive a 


You Asked For It (7) 7 -/News WABC 6 | 


: | | —s he would go ahead with the $16,-' consolation prize of a 1955. Cadtl- 
Private—Secretary — Ann Southern Meet the Press WRCA 6 | OTHER ATTRACTIONS (000 question. Escorted into an isO-' Jae eonvertible. 

(2) 7:30 | Juke BOX Jury WCBS 1 ‘Hayden Planetarium, Central Jation booth from which he could, During the course of the ‘broad- 
Toast-of the Town (2) 8 Town Meeting: Outlook for the Park W at 79 St. Sat. 11 to 8:30 receive 29 possible clues from the' cast, two other contestants ap- 
Bergen & Charlie McCarthy (4) 8) China Policy WABC 8 ag ae es ~~ audience, the shoemaker was asked! peared before the cameras. Mrs. 
Eisenhower's News Conference Ohm a mage ye 8:80 | iby March: Eleanor Pool, a Denver, Col., 

8:30. Repeat NY On , 3 | . | “Puccini, the composer of ‘La housewife appeared as the first 
Play: G. E. Theatre — Into the res pyle ro a 9 we Gov. te . Tosca, ‘La Boheme’ an’d many|contentant, chose the “food and 

Night (2) 9 A Week-ol the Wor ‘ABC 9: \ o woe other great operas, died ‘before cooking” category, answered five 
Sunday News (2) 1] MOVIES Ban Scab Hiring ‘completing his last, and possibly questions correctly and was stump- 
Movie: Large Rope (British) (9) Mr. Roberts, Music Hall By Corr. Plant | Greatest, opera. A friend of Puc-' ed by the $2,000 question in which 

. ‘cini's finished the opera and it is she was asked to identify two vari- 


11:30 arty. S : | 
Marty, Sutton | | NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—Gov. often performed today. Now, for!leties of pears. Her consolation 


RADIO ; Cray: is | | 
SATURDAY, JULY 30 — (Soviet), Stanley. New Muskie of Maine,* who was $16,000, give me the name of the prize was a check for $512.° 


Monitor—-WRCA Niobe to:-Mids te : the Finined Wlesivinal Unies (UE) /™e re — of the man who th i — Ethel oe a nar 

wht Tal . Hoff ici a My page oer (33 ed it for Puccini; give me the wile from Wayeross, Ga. efore 
aS . ae J a. . ee ee /year in which this opera was first she had been asked any questions, 
Yankees-Kansas City WINS 1:55 W uthering Heights & My Man _{ctrikebreakers” in his state for the! performed, and the name of the, time was called, and she promised 


| , . strikebound Landers firm here; re- opera house in which it premiered.” to return next week. 6 ee 
| plied Jast week that the “re-;_ After the 30 seconds allowed for The $64,000 Question” is -spon- 
loontiment of. ctrikebreak * ab-, deliberation, Prato came up with sored by Revlon Products Corp., 
: need oe as : A eo "5 ™ ‘the correct answer: “ ‘Turandot.’ represented by. Norman, Craig & 
| solutely forbidden.” The union's Riniched by. -Franco Ali: First Kummel, Ine 
5 ne st inished by Franco Aliano. First, , 
Register B R | K H L Sy telegram was turned over to me played April 25, 1926. In the La! . | 
. WALLKILL, ULSTER counTy, Nx. [/5!ale Employment Director for! Scala Opera House in Milan” (the! The 22d annual All-Star Foot- 
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ilabl u Maine. “There is nothing more; .". ee) eo ae Champions, will be coached by 
oT bs Write for Folder : tained — Milton Cross’ “Complete : 

damaging to regional and national | a ee > | Paul Brown. E. L. (Curly) Lam- 

* : ) Op rerie aac <5 | Stories of the Great-Operas,’ Vol- ll head the collegians 

Full pregram of lund and 3 ‘unity than interstate traffic in| seeds 9 ak ea” Re he Me beau will ead the coliegians. 

water sports, arts and crafts, Ceaperntive, ee strikebreakers,” the message signed ! i , 


age ; | ° aay ae -tannica, and the Columbia Master- | one | 
aaa 2 ety | ome Camp Midvale by pote Falis, president of Local | works album of the Metropolitan; ass § 
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other large group of scabs consist! tive for the Wooster Brush Co. of; MOVING, storage, Jong distance, pickup 
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nounced that the Government’ | 
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tomorrow < will double down med Hatta last: week. ass NN 
payments required for installment! Hatta said he will start consult-' 
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r “4 Vector Laboratories 
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NEWARK. — The three Newark. 
public school teachers fired, last' that they violated no rule of the! 
Education for refusing to cooper-| nance, and no state law usin 
ate with the notorious Walter “un-| Constitutional rights under th 
American Committee, have filed|amendment. They ‘contend that 
appeals contesting the Board’s ac-' charges by the superintendent and 
tion. The three — Robert Lowen-| the Endings of fact by the Board 
stein, Perry Zimmerman and Es- 
telle Laba—have appealed to Dr. 
Frederick Raubinger, state educa-| the Board w 
tion commissioner, to set aside’ 


Iker 


to their positions. 


| their dismissals and to restore them) of a Constitutional right cannot be for exceeded 


TEACHERS FIGHT FIRINGS 


The teachers appeals declare a teacher. 


The appeals charge that the 


month by the Newark Board of | Board of Education, ‘no city ordi-| Board made its decision “under 
their| duress exercised by the Mayor of 
e 5th! N 
|reappointment to each member of 
the Board...” 


ewark, who had power to deny 


In addition the teachers thal- 


were false in fact, and that the lenged the un-American Commit- 
rulings, conclusions and decision of| tee itself 
ere contrary to law. Committee was not engaged in a 
The petitions argue that exercise bonafide investigation and_there- 


in their appeals. The 


its Constitutional 


‘construed as conduct unbecoming powers they said. 


NEWARK-—Federal Judge Rob- nent role in textile strike struggles 


_ MARTHA STONE TRIAL SET FOR SEPT 


sho 
tal 


ert P. Anderson has announced from 1926 to 1933. She pioneered 
that Martha Stone and seven Con- in the fight for-unemployment in- 


his announcement after refusing to| World War II for all our efforts 
dismiss grand jury indictments to defeat fascism. 

against the eight. He refused to Miss Stone has never  en- 
uphold argument that the Com-| va ged in any “secret conspiracies.” 


GM-—FORD JOBLESS PAY 
POSES LEGAL PROBLEM 


sion of Employment Security are, 


now studying the question of sup-| plants will fold up by September. | 
plemental unemployment benefits One hundred ten workers 
-won. by Ford and GM _ workers. fired last February when 
If the’ Division rules such pay- Cigars took over the old I. Lewis 
auto workers plant. The remaining 350 will be 


ments are wages 
would not be entftled to unem- 
ployment insurance. Unless states. 
in which two thirds of the GM and 
Ford workers are employed rule 
favorably the whole provision is 
knocked out of the new contract. | 

Michigan has already made a 
favorable ruling. In Ohio the legis- 
lature refused to legalize such pay-. 
ments and the issue will probably. 
go to a referendum this fall. Jersey. 
has not acted as yet. | 

The big corporations are already 
opposing any changes in state laws 
legalizing the supplementary job- 
Jess payments. Now would be a 
good time for not just the auto 
workers, but the whole labor 
movement in the state to move 
into action. The right kind of pres- 


‘entered the labor market offset the Munist Control Act repealed or 
jobless who were rehired. 


LAWYERS for the State Divi- PLANT CLOSES | 


tors of NJ Bell Telephone couldn't: 
'ditioned offices | 


‘Long enough for Bell offici 
decide to install air condit 
“as soon as possible.” 


ESSO, UNION MEET 


On the contrary, she has often 
amended the Smith Act. ‘been a candidate for public office, 
Attorney Frank Donner, in aj,bringing her views to as wide: a 
The last of Newark’s big cigar brief presented to the Court on section of the people as possible. 
May 17, and argued orally on May Jn-her campaigns for public office 
were|2l, pointed out that the passage of she advocated unemployment ben- 
Bavuk | the Communist Control Act legally efits for striking workers and led 
wis|completely closes the door to any delegations to the State House in 
possibility of a fair trial. Theoreti- Trenton. 
let out by mid-September. Al- Cally, under the Smith Act, it Was| SHE also called for a_ State 
though the company had an- | Possible for a jury to find that The Giyj] Rights law many years before 
‘Communist Party does not teach! gich legislation was finally passed. 


nounced.it would continue opera-, ‘6 J | len 
tions in Newark it is shifting the 2d advocate force and violence) she Jed struggles to end the all 
the government. 


Newark work to other factories, |to overthrow 
Act, Cit 


Theoretically, nnder the Smith 
N.J. BELL WALKOUT a jury could find that the Commu- 
About 125 Long Branch opera- 


nist Party. is not an illegal: organi-| tesdom of: the innocent Tren 
sud theca teks daa te Gain ite dare —. 6" os a a 6. | 
stand the heat in their 1 | tobite sie| 
ast week. So they! thins po Sage ay , exist. SUPPORT MARTHA STONE 
took a cool walk for 6% hours. | ence of the Communist Party con-- The case of Martha Stone 
als” tO | stitutes “a clear, present and con- and her fellow defendants is tied 
1ommNS | tinuing danger.” In other words up with the preservation of the 
|Martha Stone is found guilty be-| Bill of Rights. She has not com- 
‘fore she even goes to trial! ‘mitted crimes that require her im- 
ha a Esso’ MARTHA STONE KNOWN prisonment for five years as 
Bayway refinery in Linden and the sane dangerous “conspirator.” Her in- 
Independent Petroleum tora nnd tae uae aed JERSEY dictment and trial is part of. the 
Union are going on. The contract) MARTHA STONE, state chair-| McCarthyite conspiracy to subvert 


the Constitution—not just for Com- 


white professional staff at Newark | fence 
y Mospital, and gave leadership Ave. 
in the great movement for the dealing with the case can be ob- 
(ON tained at the same address for dis- 
‘tribution to friends, relatives, shop 
imates. Letter should go to Attor- 
iney Genera 
‘to drop prosecution of this heroic 
woman. 


4 ? 


nnecticut defendants will go on surance. She gave leadership to j 
trial September 21. Anderson made struggles on the home front during & 


MARTHA STONE 


Committee, 516 Clinton 
Newark 8, N.J. Material 


~y 


| Brownell: urging him 


: Six Dockers 


Lose Permits 


. . 7. ' ; +? sc | ‘ > y aT t ti srCaAL . CC 
sure and-enough of it could“insure |©*P!"es August 6th..The Union is|man of the New Jersey Communist. 


munists—but for all Americans. 


JERSEY CILY.—The hated by- 


" “4 >. . 
asking a 5c an hour Wage hike, | Party, 1S widely known throughout 
state Waterfront Commission last 


‘union shop, revised pension plan, the state. She has been identified, That’s why -every Jerseyan 

UC PAY DOWN lone year instead of a two year in Jersey with labor and progres- should. resolve to do his bit in the 39 | 
' rs. a ° . ! > _ ¢ a a . P . , . - 7a ‘ : y Dan 

State unemployment benehits ; contract, and improved grievance sive causes for more than 25 vears.' fight for the freedom of Martha week took vengeance on 132 long 
were 8.8 percent less in Juné thep procedures. The companys coun-| Hundreds of steel], auto, electrical, Stone. Funds are urgently needed; shoremen for their participation in 
they were in May. Despite the ter proposal was described by John ' textile and other workers know her’ to appeal Judge Anderson's de-' the 29 day strike last year. Six 
drop unemployment f j gures Morrisey, union president, as | personally, and thousands more} cision, for other legal expenses al aia heir rork ‘mits 
: é ™ a s | é* ; a ae dockers lost their work permits 

showed no decline. About 130,000 “completely unsatisfactory.” The: have benefitted from the struggles for a mass campaign. They should ae a eae ee 
workers remain jobless in Jersey. company is offering “less than we!she has led. She played a promi- be sent to the Martha Stone De- and 126 others were disciplined. 


Students and migrant laborers who already have” he said. | ee RR Two of the six who lost their right 


| ‘to work are Newarkers — Albert 
age eece as Venezzio and Nicholas Cifelli. 
PRINCETON.—Former Federal fused an unrestricted passport, and | 
Judge William Clark, who had | began a 20-month legal fight that. | 
been denied a passport for nearly ended with the State Department’s: 
two years, said that the State De- announcement Jast week. | | 
partment has now granted him an' Clark, who lives in Princeton,| 


the right kind of a decision. 


ee ae — —— 


— — — - wp - Cte ' 


PRINCETON FACULT 
GETS FIRST NEGRO 


PRINCETON. — The appoint- NYU faculty. He served in the US 
ment of the first Negro to the Army during World War II and 
faculty of Princeton University was|rose to the rank of Captain. 
announced here last week. He is) Dr, Davis is the only Negro 
Dr. Charles fT. Davis who Was to ever serve on the Princeton 
named an assistant professor of faculty. The University opens its 
English starting next September. 91(;}, vear in September 
Dr. Davis is a-widely known au- ) 
thority on Walt«Whitman. 

Dr. Davis, an alumus of Dart- 
mouth College, has a master’s de- 
gree from Chicago University, a. 


octorate from New York Univer-| WASHINGTON. — The House 
Sity, and was a member of the. 


ecm ae a ee — 


The Commission also handed 
out suspensions from the work 
register ranging from one to six 
months. The Commission claimed 
those punished had engaged in 
unrestricted. passport to Germany. said “I am proud that now my acts of violence, and participation 
Clark was ousted in January,' victory in the passport case has) NEWARK.—In aan article ap- the other must finally prevail. That, in “unfawful, intimidatory _ casei 
1954, as chief judge of the Ameri-;shown that freedom of movement pearing in the Newark News, at of course, means eventual war.” /|duct:” No mention of the vicious 
can Appeals Court in West Ger-/ and freedom of speech do not stop, the very time the leaders at Eng- No other country in the world police brutality against the: strik- 
many. Shortly after he was re-'at ‘the waterline. land, France, the Soviet Union and! holds this viewpoint says Weir. |; es wes ssmabioned i 2 
the United States were meeting at All other countries want to substi-| ? ~~" *.”, me oe 
the “summit.” Emest T. Weir, a tute the conference table for the ©o™mmission s rulipgs. 
leading industrialist, called for, battle field. We must join in these! The latest action of the Water- 
waging peace “as we would wage efforts otherwise we will lose our front agency again reveals its use 
war, and for taking full advantage allies. | ‘as an arm of the employers against 
of “this moment of opportunity.” | “Accept Russia peace overtures rank and file longshoremen. As a 
Attitudes of suspicion and dis- at their face value for examination.! result, of the Commission s inter- 
trust should be laid aside said Make peace proposals of our own.' ference in the affairs of the dock- 
Weir, and we should proceed on Avoid expressions of hostility, dis- ers and their union there is wide- 
the basis that Russia wants peace! trust and suspicion, “which have’ spread sentiment on the water- 
and better internatianal relation- been too frequent in the past,” front for its abolition. 
ships. We should do everything the Steel man says. And above alll The recent convention of the 
possible to come to agreement on, wage peace on all out basis—“as ILA (Ind.) called for a fight to 
outstanding differences he says. we would wage war.” repeal the legislation setting up 
The only alterative to peace is) “This means that we should not’ the Commission. The dock work- 
not merely continuation of the cold) expect peace to be delivered over ers, along with all labor, should 
war, but “ultimate war—a war of!night in one neatly wrapped pack-| begin now to exert the greatest 
horror beyond the capacity of our age, but pursue peace persistently pressure on state assemb! and sen- 
3 imagination” the Steel head says. |over a period of years if that be atorial candidates who-will be run- 
labinet PayBoost There is not public support of| necessary. < /ning for election this November. 
Be prepared for setbacks. “But 


House Unit Backs 


' 


war in the Communist world says) 
Weir. “Peace” is. the word most we should refuse to accept failure; 
as permanent, and maintain con-| 


frequently heard on all _ sides. 
“Nothing short of conviction that! tinuous pressure for settlement of) 
issues through negotiation. 


their countries were to be attacked. | 
would develop a war spirit.” | “We should take for granted 

Weir calls for a reevaluation of; that there will be some basic posi-) 
our foreign policy of the last 10; tions on which compromise is now 


house) last week approved an'salaries of the 10 cabinet officers years—‘a policy that states in ef-|impossible. We should devise a! 
\way to live with them without) 


$11,233,333 appropriation for the|from $22,500 a year to $25,000,/ fect that the systems of Russia and| 
_ first cadres of the whew German as proposed, recently by President the, U. S. cannat: exist; together re bese about; them ‘and continue! 
armed forces. : | Eisenhower. | sig, }the same,.world: and: that one. or) to: work; toward eventual solution.”| A 1G POWER 


‘Civil Service Committee approv- 


| led a bill to give salary increases 
Vote Bonn War Fund 


to cabinet officers and _ almost 
BONN, Germany—The Security all other top officials of the Gov- 
and Budget committee of the 


begpeinae ie | 
West German Bundestag (lower} The measure would boost the 


PEACE PACT NOW! 


albott Scandal Lifts Lid 


On Huge Plunder Operation 


' —See Page 2 
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WHY THE PARLEY SUCCEEDED. 


At Geneva the 
ie WOFKCK People Spoke Up 
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Our Hat's Off 


To Minnesota 
ALL HAIL to Worker 


'(House of the Press) still sounds—but not with the intensity of the Big Four conference 


\days. The heads of state and their foreign ministers have left for home. It’s not crowded 
any more at the desk where I’m 
working so I have the newspapers 
of many countries spread out be- 
fore me, the mimeographed sheets 
with each day’s briefing on the 


supporters in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. They de- 
cided some time back that 


circulation efforts should 
not be relaxed after a circulation 
campaign, and continued plug- 
ging for new and old readers. The 
result is that theyve come 
through with their 1955 target 
of 200 Worker subs more than 
five months ahead of schedule. 
In fact, they report they now 
have well over 300 subs, follow- 
ing their Freedom of the Press 
picnic last Sunday. 

Our congratulations, too, to a 
group of East Bronx, New York, 
Communist supporters of The 
Worker and Daily Worker. Sev- 
eral of them got together early 
this week and decided it was 
high time something was done in 
their borough to help realize the 
Daily Worker’s objective of 1,200 
subs during the summer. Bronx 
supporters of the paper had com- 
mitted themselves to getting 100 
of this 1,200, but had not got- 
ten one, as yet. This group de- 
termined to’ go after 25 from 
East Bronx members of their or- 
ganization, and got four right on 
the spot, as well as 1 Worker 
sub. It is a small beginning, 
but can, if followed elsewhere, 
result in getting up the steam 
necessary to put over the push 
for 1,200 D. W. subs nationally. 
(See circulation standing page 
13). 

* 


THE HISTORIC  develop- 
ments toward peaceful co-exist- 
ence, for which this newspaper 
has been battling for years, open 
the possibility for going after 
circulation increases now.. Work- 
er correspondent Joseph Clark, 
who covered the “summit” con- 
ference, is remaining in Geneva 
for the conference of U. S. and 
Chinese Peoples Republic am- 


bassadors, and the UN atoms for 
peace conference. 


We won an important victory 
in getting the State Department 
to issue him a passaport. But 
the money problems of keeping 
him’in Geneva and paying cable 
costs make it all the more neces- 
sary for us to complete the 
$100,000 fund campaign in short 
‘order. With New Jersey and 
Western Pennsylvania joinin 
the areas that have complet 
their goals this past week, we're 
now above the $93,000" mark. 
Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Eastern Pennsylyania and most 
Southern states have yet to reach 
their targets. - 
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lowa Clear 


BY CARL HIRSCH 
DES MOINES, Ia. 
IN THESE TWO 
WEEKS, Iowans proved 
their good faith in propos- 
ing the interchange between 
American and Soviet farm- 
ers which_is now taking place. 
The 12 Soviet visitors here 
found a trail of friendship where- 
ever they went through the hog 
and corn country. And a hearty 
welcome is awaiting them as they 
move westward into the cattle 
and wheat- lands. : 
“This was a real treat for us,” 
was the way a Jefferson, Ia., 
housewife, Mrs. J. A. Shriver, 


expressed it. She was speaking — 


for the townspeople and farmers 
who greeted the visitors in this 
town of:4,000 warmly shook their 
hands, followed them, through 
the stores as they shopped, ex- 
citedly crowded the main stem 
to catch a glimpse of their Rus- 


| 


contributions to P.O. 


Joseph North is on vacation. 
His column, | 


sian guests. 
* 

NEAR LAURENS, last Tues- 
day, the visitors were guests of 
the Tafford J. Tinius family. 
And when their bus arrived at 
the Tinius farm, 300 neighbors 


were also on hand. 


One of them, 14-year-old 
Harriet Vial, stepped forward 


with a handmade leather change ~ 


purse which she presented gra- 
ciously to one member of the 
Soviet delegation, Nikolai Gu- 
rev, who has a son her own age. 

“We're happy to have you as 
guests,” Mrs, Tinius told the 
Russians, “we hope it will create 
a more friendly attitude between 
your country and ours.” 


There was this emphasis on 
more peaceful international re- 
lations which underlay the two- 
week Iowa tour. | 
’ patina 
IT: WAS. apparent from the 


_demands on thé time of the So- 
Viet visitors, resulting last week 


in their breaking up into small 
teams so that they could honor 


_more of their invitations. (The 


Sioux. City Chamber of Com- 
merce: was so. anxious to: have 


them, they zseportedly appealed 
to Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 


to help them swing it.) 
The spirit of further peaceful 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Big Four meetings by Presidential 
press secretary James. Hagerty, 
pads of notes and the texts’ of many 
speecnes. 

What made possible the Geneva 
achievement “at the summit”? 
Typical of European 


papers are 
these headlines in the London 
press: 


The Sunday Express headline 
reads: “Big Four Says: We Agree.” 
And “The Observer says: “Com-_ 
plete Agreement by the Big Four.” 
The headline over the story by 
the Sunday Times Diplomatic Cor- 
respondent reads: -“World War 
Peril Now Removed.” 

I'll record the impressions of a 
hectic week in this placid, elegant 
city on Lake <Leman, which keep 


_ whirling around in my mind. 


* 

RIGHT in front high on the 
wall before me the flags hang to- 
gether—the American, the Soviet, . 
the British, the French. And al- 
though the city of Geneva took 
this, as it takes all internationad 
conferences, very calmly, very 
much in stride, going about ils 
usual business, cafes and buildings 
in many parts of the city flew the 
four flags side by side. 

At a diagona! trom this big 
House «f ine Press is one of Gen- 
eva’s innumerable cafes with tables 
outside and wicker chairs around 
them. Now it’s called the Landeit 
but one of the first things most 
correspondents learned was this 
cafe is where Lenin used to eat. 
Now the American and Soviet flags 
fly side by side in front of the cafe. 
And one day when we were hav- 
ing lunch CBS. set up its cameras 
and the announcer told how this 
was the cafe where Lenin once 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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IOWA FARMWIVES chat with Andrei S. Shevchenko, member 


of the Russian farm 


p now touring the state. Friendly talk took 


grou i 
place at chamber of commerce luncheon in Waterloo, Ia. 
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~ Washington Knew Talbott Wasn't Only One 


‘ 


By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 


THE ODOR now seeping out of the office of the Secretary of the Airforce, Harold 
E. Talbott is one of corruption and is wafting its way through the entire administration. Tal- 
bott who has been nailed with the goods has penitently told the Senators investigating his 


activities that he would quit his 
partnership in Paul B. Mulligan 
and Co., which does business with 
air force contractors, if the Sena- 
tors would let him cop a “not guil- 
ty plea. | 

The Talbott-Mulligan operation 
is the latest in a long series that 
have marked the course of the Eis- 
enhower administration. 

* 
INCLUDED in these operations 


\ 


va 
But Browretl 


va 


Position in federal government 
STANLEY V. 


Assistant administrator 


Assistant administrator 


ARTHUR W. 
Assistant administrator 


HAROLD C. 


Director, Aluminum and Magnesium 


Division 


HENRY A. 
Deputy Director, Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division 


Director, Automotive Division 


Wouldn't Tail: 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Brownell was acquainted for at 
least seven months with Atr 
Force Secretary Talbott’s efforts 
to swing an RCA contract for 
the Mulligan firm, in which 
Talbott was a» partner. — But, 
Senate investigators brought 
out, Brownell refused to inter- 
vene; and eyen declined to give 
an opinion when asked for one 


at that time. 
a a 


is the “sale.” at the cost of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, of the 


government-built synthetic rubber i : 
plants to the oil, rubber, and chem-\and Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) vir-,nessee, Harley Kilgore of West Vir- 


ical barons; the present attempt to tually predicted it two and a half, ginia, Morse, and James Murray of 
| Montana. 


. | With such support Talbott mov- 
AT THAT TIME, in February eq jnto the Pentagon. He wrote 


ernment contracts tq the aircraft 1953, when Talbott's. nomination Jetters to industrialists recommend- 
industrv: the Hells Canyon power |°#™€ before the Senate, Morse de-|ing the Mulligan firm, which is en- 
deal; and the not-soon-to-be-for-|scribed Talbott’s character in strik-/ gaged in cost-accounting —_ 
gotten Dixon-Yates plot. ‘ing language. He said the Talbott | _ One of the contracts which Mul- 
There is one operation that may nomination “stinks,” and. that the’ ligan landed was that of the Avco 
soon blow up in the administra- “terrific odors emanating from it Manulacturing Co., of New York, 
tion’s face. It is the one conducted | are sufficient to give warning of headed by Victor Emmanuel. 
by Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of the great danger of the decay of This company as of last month had 
Commerce, under the label of the,the whole pattern of ethical stand- $200 million in defense couneee 
Business ahd Defense Services Ad- ards of government.” for the Air Force and the Navy. 


remove government control from years ago. 
the natural gas industry, for the 
benefit of the oil trusts; the sluic- 
ing of fabulously profitable gov- 


Although -he may have done it} 


ministration. 
Talbott’s activities. cannot, hen- 
—lvy, be said to be surprising, 


Despite the stench only six Sen- 
ators—all Democrats voted against 
the Talbott nomination by Eisen- 


‘for old times’ sake, it paid off in 
icash also. During 1953 and 1954 


} 


ihe reeeived about $60,000 a vear 


even though they warrant the'hower. They were J. William Ful- 


Director, Chemical and Rubber 


Division 


HUGH A. B 
Director, Communication Equipment 
Division 


Deputy :Director, Containers and Pack- 
aging Division 


GEORGE E. 


Director, Copper Division 


RAYMOND 


Director, Electrical Equipment Division 


Director, Food Industries Division 


FREDERICK C. 


Director, -Forest Products Division 


WILLIAM H 
Director, General Industrial Equipment 
Division 


Director, Iron and Steel Division 


PAUL E. 
Chief, Ferro Alloys Branch, Iron and 
Steel Division 


HOWARD M 
Commodity Industrial Specialist 
(Metals-Ferro-Alloys) Iron and Bteel 
Division 


. 


. ROGER E. 
Chief. Carbon and’ Alloy, Semi-finished 
Rail, Structural Bars, Wire and Forg- 
ings, Branch, Iron and Stee! Division 


GLENN R. 
Chief, Casting Branch, Fron and Steel 
Division 


from Mulligan as a partner, in ad- 


headlines given them in the press.! bright of Arkansas, Albert Gore of | (ConBianed p 5) 
ontinued on Page 0 


Senators Wayne Morse (D-Ore)' Tennessee, Estes Kefauver of Ten-| 


enerals’ Stars and Blue Chip 
_ Stocks — They're Transferable 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 
LABORS CRY against the rule in Washington b 


— —_— _ 


ee y a military-big business combina- 
tion is getting louder. It broke into the House last week with a speech by West Virginia's 


labor-backed Democratic Congressman Robert H. Mollohan in which he 
“trend on the part of the military, ~~ 
to dominate the national scene.”, ment contracts. imen in the Eisenhower adminis- 

Mollohan put into the Congres-| Both lists read into the record tration are channeling govern- 
sional Record two long lists, which; by the West Virginia Democrat) ment contracts and other giveaway 
he said are far from complete, of|are elsewhere on this page, in full.| prizes to their firms, has put the 
names of military men in govern-| They read like a who's who in big; whole twin evil of military and 
ment posts and retired military | business. . ‘business contro] and corruption in- 


pointed to the 


Chief, Stainless, Hi-temperature and 
Tool Steel Branch, Iron and BSteel 
Division 


Chief, Business Research and Analysis 
Branch, Iron and Steel Division 


Chief, Carbon and Alloy, Flat Rolled 
and ‘Tubular Products Branch, Iron 
and Steel Division 


Direetor, Metalworking Equipment Di- 
vision 


Chief, Facilities, Distributien and In- 
ventory Branch, Metalworking Equip- 
ment Division 


; WILLIAM M. 
Director, Power Equipment Division 


Deputy Director, Scientific, Motion 
Picture and Photographic Products 
Division 


Director, Shipbuilding, Railroad, 
Ordnance and Aircraft Division 


men in top posts of big companies; THE TALBOTT SCANDAL to, bold relief. for Americans to 
that are getting tlie lush govern- revealing how the’ big business | see. 
one — | Labor, weekly paper of the mil- 
| lion railroad workers, runs a long 
| IN THE MILITARY SERVICE. editorial in its current issue fea- 


| 
AND CUMULATIVE PERCENT OF A. selected list (a | . - , asthe a . 
, | ppointed 1953-55) turing the “extraordinary” speec 
UNITED STATES TOTAL. |..Julius Ochs Adler, majer general, United | f Ro M 1] % y peech 
en at oa B., lieutenant commander, States Army Reserve: Chairman, National O ep. MouonanN. 
n a Naval Reserve, retired: Mem- | Security Training Commissien. .. <7, . ‘ 
It's high time for Congress 
ple te wake 


FEDERAL OFFICIALS WHO HAVE 


t . ’ 
EX-MILITARY OFFICERS WHO ARE 
HELD FLAG OR GENERAL RANK 


DIRECTORS OR EXECUTIVE HEADS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ber beard of directors, General Precision| ..Frank B. Berry, M. D., brigadier gen-| 
Equipment Cerp., 63.7. eral, United tSates Army Reserve, retired: and the American peo 
Blandy, William H. Purnell, xdmiral. Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 


United States Navy, retired: President, | Medical). : oF 
Health Information Foundation. Organiza.|. Henry C. Byroade, brigadier general, Country and stop it before it’s too 
tion set up by drug and chemical cem-' United States Army, resigned: Assistant late.” begins Labor 
panies to impreve health standards, bieck' Secretary of State. ? . g 
socialized medicine. Lucius D. Clay, general, Unted tSates| Molohan’s speech. 
Bradley, Omar N, general, United States | AT™Y, retired: Chairman, President’s High- 
Army; retired: Chairman, Bulova Research | *2Y 44visery Committee. Position created manele ge : : 
and tevelegpent Labécatories, Ync. August 30, 1954. EOE 'ed militarism, is glad to tell its 


: ° 
Campbell, H. Donald, United tSates Navy, Everett RB. Cook, general, | readers about the danger signals 


Heutenant, junior grade, retired: Chase Na- | United tSates Air Force Reserve: Commis-| “~* 
tional Bank, New York City; director, Gen- | #met, Rubber Preducing Facilities Dis- | pointed out by Mollohan. 


eral Precision Equipment Corp., 63.7. posal Commission. Commission establish- 
Campbell, Levin H., Jr., lientenant gen-| C4 August 7, 1958. | 

eral, United States Naval Academy; trans-| _ Robert J. Cutler, brigadier general, United) \{o|loh 

ferred to Army: Director. General Pre-| 5t#tes Army, resigned: Special assistant 

cision Equipment Corp., 6.3.7: executive | t@ the President for National Security Af-| CC: 

vice-president, International Harvester Co. | firs. Position created. March 23, 1953. “Mollohan is right. The found- 


since 1947; director, Curtiss-Wright Corp.: oS oe as g fathers knew a lot of history. 


up to the militarization of this. 


describing 


“Labor which has always oppos- 
| traditional. concepts: can no longer 


After giving some excerpts of} 
an’s speech, Labor conclud-' 


| 


Director, Water and Sewerage, Industry 
and Utilities Division 


RUSSELL C. FLOM 


WALTER J. 


Business and Defense Services Administration 
W. O. C. Employees, June 13, 1955 | 


Position in private industry 
DAMROGER 
General commercial manager, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Seattle, 
Washington | 


Director of pulp, paper and paperboard 
sales. Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 


WINSTON 
Assistant manager, magnesium depart- 
ment, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 


Wis. 


ERSKINE 
Assistant general manager, 
vision, Aluminum Corp. 


FRUTIG 

Vice-president 
manager, Aluminum 

Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 


casting dadi- 
of, America 


and assistant general 
and Magnesium 


JOSEPH W. ESKRIDGE > 


Vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Hudson specia)] products division, 
American Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich, 


HERBERT W. BERTINE 


Assistant to president Generd) Chemi- 
cal Division, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., New York, N. Y. : 


ARNHART 

President, Rochester 
Rochester, Ind. 

President, Barnhart Van Trump Co., 
Rochester, Ind. 

Director Public Service Co. 
Inc., Plainfield, Ind. 


-~ 


Telephone Co.,, 


of Indiana, 


NORVAL W. POSTWEILER 


Special assistant to manager, Riegel 


Paper Co., New ‘York, N.. ¥. 


PETERSON 
Assistant to presidént, Simplex Wire 
and Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass, 


O. BELL 
Manager, Substation 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Allis- 


Wis, 


Section. 
Milwaukee, 


JOHN 8. VANDER-HEIDE 


President, Holland - American Wafer 


Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TALBOT, JR. 

Assistant Atlantic Coast manager, 
Lumber Division, Pope and Talbot, 
anc.. New zerm. HN. Y. 


. THOMAS 


Manager, government sales, Air Prod- 


ucts, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


THOMAS J. MOORE, JR. 


Brainerd, Steel Dit- 
Steel Corp., Warren, 


@eneral manager. 
vision, Sharon 
Ohio 


FLOYD 
Consultant, Allegheny Ludlum 8Bteel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., Ferndale, Mich, 


. GERMAN 
Metalurgical assistant to president, 
Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


GRAVES 
Sales representative, 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Bethlehem. Steel 


HUGHES 
Assistant sales manager, Ohio Steel 
Foundry Co., Springfield, Ohie 


ELMER L. LA GREEIUS 


Research metalurgist. Eastern Steiniess 
Steel Corp., Baltimore, Med. 


JOHN, A. HUNTER, JR. 


commercial research, Ten- 
and Iron Ce., Division, 
Steel Cerp., Fairfield, 


Manager, 
nessee Coal 
United States 
Ala. 


BENJAMIN G. WISNER 


Timplhate sales, 
Oakland, Calff. 


Assistant manager, 
Kaiser Steel Corp., 


RALPH R. BALDENHOFER 


Executive vice-president and treasurer, 
Thempson Grinder Co., Springfield, 
Ohio 


ALBERT F. POLK 


Vice-chairman, Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio 


FIRSHING 
Executive assistant. Babececk and Wil- 
cox Corp., New York, N. Y. 


THOMAS 8S. MOHR 


Administrative assistant te president, 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roeh- 


ester, N. Y. 


CURLEY 
Vice-president. General American Trans- 


portation Co., Pitisburgh, Pa. 


CHARLES W. KRAUSE 


New York City district manager. 


Nep- 
tune Meter Co., New York, N. Y. 


— ee — 


ian - military relationships have 
been drawing closer. But only 
| since World War II and particular- 
‘ly in the past several years, have 
we witnessed the accelerated pace 
of the military's growth in power 
and influence. | 

“The military now wields its in- 
fluence to an unprecedented de- 
‘gree over every phase of our ed- 
ucational, economic and _ political 
affairs. The drift away. from our 


Me 


‘be ignored. Surely the time has 
come when we must ask our- 
selves: Is this the way we want it 
to be?” 

Mollohan said: “the concept of 
civilian supremacy in government 


; 


Benjam 
American Steel Foundries Universal Oi | Umited tSates Army, retired: Commission- | 
Co., 35.8. er; American aBttle Monuments ns They knew that when the military 


Clay, Lucius D., general United ttes sion. . 
’ os pe algae hae vice admiral, United 


get control of any nation, it is on 


Army, retired: Member, beard of directors, Walter 8. Delaney, 
General Motors Corp.; chairman, Conti- 

Delafield, Edward C., colonel, Financial 
Department, United tates Army. retired: 
Member, board of directors, Normandy 
Realty Corp.; trustee, Greenwich Savings 
Bank; director, Corona Brewing Co.. Pa- 
meta. Oil Co., General Precision Equip- 
ment Corp., 63.7. 

Devers, Jacob Loucks, yeneral, United 
States Army, retired: Technical adviser to! 
president of Fairchild Engine & Airplane, 


, .(Continued on Page 13) 


‘United tSates Army, retired: Ambassador 


States Navy, retired: Deputy Director for 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control, For- 
eign Operations Administration. 


Wiliam J. Donevan, thajor general, 


Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United Stats: te Thailand. Left State De- 
partment August 31, 1954... 
' James H. Doolittle, Meutenant general, 
United tSates Air Ferce Reserve: Member 
National Advisery Committee for Aerenanu- 


tics, Special Assistant to Chief of Staff 


(Continued on Page 13) 


the road to tyranny and democra- 


cy is doomed. , } 
“We fought against ambitious. 
militarists in other lands; why sur- 


is deeply ‘engrained in the very 
fibres of our national being.” 
‘ a : 


| 
“THE CURRENT -issue of the 


| United Mine Workers Journal also 


render to the same sort of thing in 


our c Rt 
ONE PART 


‘ 


_y Ever st 


’ 


eae ‘faet that the military brass hats 
of Mollohan’s: 
‘| speech quoted by Labor,,said: ,, | tate to free Americans.”, The ;mine 


editorializes sharply against “the 


want more and more power. to dic- 


’ 
; 


7 
o 


union, tog, . expresses, alarm, over: 


growing miiltary power and the 
effort to impose a Compulsory mil- 
itary service system on the coun- 
try. Critical of the President as the 
very personification of the role of 
the brass hats, the mine union ob- 
served that the “principal reason 
our forefathers came to America 
in the first place was to get away 
from universal military training.” 

Textile Labor, /magazine of the 
CIO’s Textile Workers Union of 
America, also raises the alarm over 
growing military rule in Washing- 
ton with a comparison of Eisen- 
hower to the military rule during 
the corruption - ridden Grant ad-. 
ministration after Lincoln's assas- 
sination. 

An editorial in Textile Labor 
titled “The Military Mind,” says, 
“an army is not a democracy and 
a democracy cannot be treated like 
an army. In our way of life the 
final decisions are made. by the 
privates, not by the generals. ... 
That’s why the military mind—Eis- 
enhower’s or Grant’s—has ne place 
in the presidency.” .. 


® 
,* 
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MICHIGAN 


NAT 
The effort to split skilled work- 
ers from the UAW-CIO by form- 
ing the “Society of Industrial 
Skilled Trades of North America” 
in Flint last week was denounced 
as an “undemocratic, company- 
dominated movement” by a_ six 
man committee of UAW skilled 
tradesmen. 


Amongst the six were such long- 
time UAW fighters for the special 
needs of the skilled workers as 
Joseph Shaner, president of the 
UAW Detroit and Wayne County 


Tool and Die Council and Jesus!arately. 


Chantres, vice president of the 


Tool and Die unit in Ford Local|qyq Foy 


600. 2 

Jack Galarmo, secy. of the splin- 
ter outfit, let the cat-out-of-the- 
bag when he said they “have no 
quarrel with the corporations.” 
A other give-away was Larry 
Davidows role in writing the 
rules for the rump group. David- 
ows fame stems from being the 
attorney of the 1937-38 UAW 
Prexy Homer Martin. Homer won 


“fame” as a caught paid agent of 
the Ford Motor Co., and as the 
_ purported suspender in 1938 of| 


the majority of the UAW top lead- 
ership, 17 officers and board mem- 
bers, including George F. Addes, 


Who Is Behind 
Attempted Split of 
Skilled Workers? 


skilléd workers grievances and 

coming up with practical answers 

to them. . 
Industrial unionism, the only 


‘skilled alike, is not a one-sided 
affair of only “one for all.” It also 
means “all for one.” Within the 
united struggle for the wages and 
conditions of all UAW _ workers, 
the special needs of skilled, Negro, 
women and youth workers must 
also be protected. It's a case of 


hang together, -or be hung sep- 


‘collective bargaining somewhat in 
correct form for skilled and un- 8 8 t 


& 
| 
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WSB. A Tool anil Die Panel of the 
Board back in 1951 refused a 
blanket raise, but recommended 


top ceilings rates for skilled based | 
on areas, that president Reuther| 
had previously labeled the “area 


wage bracket-racket,” proposed 
freezing the Detroit area captive- 
jobbing shop differential at 25 
cents, and made it possible to get 
“potential increases if obtained by 


excess of those immediately -ob- 
tainable under existing regula- 


tions.” But even this meagre and! 


unsatisfactory hand-out was too 
much for the war-profiteering em- 
ployers and their WSB. The Board 
rejected their own Panel’s report 
on the ground that it might “un- 
stabilize” existing collective bar-' 


gaining agreements, such as the 


asking a simple question: “Why Die shops that had sprung™up at| 


o-year contract just signed by the | 
UAW. Ludicrously enough, the 


Board allowed the new Too} and! 


For the past 5 years the UAW| 
and Chrysler, have been! 


should we get anywhere from 25 \that time to compete for skilled 
cents to 50 cents less per hour| men by offering $2.90 an _ hour, 
than our fellow UAW craftsmen} while the UAW captive men were 
doing the same work in the jobbing' frozen to an average $2.35, or 55! 
shops?” What they aim for is ajcents less. | 
skilled uniform wage scale at the| The skilled fought back for a’ 
higher rates. This is obviously a couple of years, had their rank and_| 
sound union aim. Since it can only file committees declared “rump” 
be won with the cooperation Ofjand disloyal by the Int] UAW 
the production workers it can help| Skilled Frades Dept., and then sat) 
the production workers get higher|back to wait for that great day in 
wages as well. 1955 when the 5-year pact would 

But unfortunately the UAW top be reopened and they'd get justice. 
officers have contributed towards But they didn’t get it. Both they| 
negating this just special demand/and the jobbing shop men_ got. 


of the skilled trades. Five years 


Wyndham Mortimer and Walter\ago the UAW top officials were all 
P. Reuther. | hot and bothered about supporting) 

For the sake of the maximum)|the “dirty and unpopular” war in 
profits the auto moguls have creat-| Korea. They therefore participated 
ed the skilled workers. grievances|in the government wage freeze 
in the first place. ithru the Wage Stabilization Board| 

The rump outfit is taking foul:;(WSB). Believing Korea would be 
advantage of the many justified) transformed into a five-year World 
grievances that the skilled workers; War they rushed to sign 5-year, 
have against the corporations and;contracts with the Big 3. | 
that the UAW top officers, unfor-| The Korean war brought about) 
tunately, haven't helped them/ja shortage of skilled i) work- 
solve. Therefore, the only basicjers, an ideal opportunity for elim-| 
solution to the problem must be! inating the long-standing wage in- 
sought in a frank discussion of the 


eee 


The Cold War; and What Has 
Automation to Do with It? 


iman Beings,” p. 206). Indeed, a 
Napoleonic computer would be 
hard to beat; but it is tempting to 
think of numbers of Generals and 
Admirals becoming “displaced la- 
bor”!. Nevertheless, we cannot fol- 


(Fifth m a series) 

If monopoly capitalism at any 
point reveals its utter moral and 
social bankruptcy, it is im the fact! 
that these two new high products | 
of man’s scientific genius—atomic SS, We Canr 
energy and automation, capable of, low the bourgeois scientists in their 
so much good for mankind—are as-| hasty — abdication of the human 
signed as their key roles: the prep-| brain°in favor of the computer. 
aration of aggressive war. The! We must note that some of the 
American monopolists seize upon| most significant advances in the| 
automation as a double - edged/technelogy of automation are de- 
sword: ore edge to strike down the| veloped out of, and are devoted 
American workers, the other to cut) to, military aims. For example, the 
down any opposition abroad to diffieult problem of devising an 
their world-domination plans.. automatic assembly line’ which 

Like many others, John Diebold, | could switch from one kind of as- 
a leading authority, writes in his sembly job to another, was solved 
book ‘Automation” that this—higher | by GE scientists for electronic sub- 
productivity—is the key weapon in assemblies. And for what?— for the 
the struggle against “Communism. | @™y signa Corps as an industrial 
In peace-time, he admits, the ad- Prepare@ness measure. (AP. re- 
vance of automation may cause/|P0't, Nov. 5, 1954). 
some “pressing social problems,”| HH the big monopolies want to: 
but in time of war, why there are bend automation to the purpose of 
no problems at all. He even ven-'their cold war, they also use the 
tures the brilliant idea: that auto-| “cold war” to make labor bend to 
mation could industrialize the automation. And it is shameful that 
“backward” countries without de-|important labor leaders lend them- 
veloping that nuisance of a pro-| selves to this purpose. For example, 
letariat, or disturbing the “town/in reply to the auto workers’ de- 
and village structure.” What an ap-| mand # shorter work week, the 
ps vision: a calm, automated} UAW leadership tells them: 

loodsucking of colonial countries!| “Barring an inerease in interna- 
(pp. 171-173). - {tional tensions requiring greatly in- 

According to Prof. Norbert! creased diversion of economic re- 
Wiener, the idea was suggested by sources ‘to defense production, the 
Claude Shannon of Bell Telephone }timing ef the fight for a shorter 
Laboratories that a machine might work-week depends basically on the 
be developed “to evaluate military rate of acceleration of productivity. 
situations and to determine the best | advances, and the degree to which 
move at any specific stage.” This|our growing productivity potential 
talk, adds Prof.’ Wiener, is not) is utilized.” (““Automation” p. 25). 
“moonshine” (“Human Use of Hu-. Aside from the fact that the 
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equity. The UAW appealed to the fighti 


ee 


activities b 


about a 15 cents raise leaving their 
inequity exactly where it was be-| 
fore. | 

Therefore, if the UAW wants 
to deal a decisive blow to the 
splitters let them give more demo- | 
cratic rights and powers for mid- 
contract periodic extra raises tor 
the captive men that steadily elim- 
inates the wage inequity, let them | 


solve the eutside contractor beef. 


And if the skilled want to win, let. 
them unite with the production | 
workers both Negro and _ white, | 
the apprentices and upgraders, by 
ng for their needs as well. 


— 
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Skilled Mento 
Meet with Int. 
To Discuss Split 


DETROIT. — A 14-man delega- 


tion elected by a mass meeting of, 


UAW-CIO Detroit-Wayne County | 
Tool and Die Council members will | 
wait on the international officers’ 
soon to have them take heed of the, 
demands and grievances of the 
skilled workers. | 

The mass meeting held, Wednes- | 
day, July 20, at Local 157 hall} 
adopted a resolution that declared 
the preseut rebellious spirit among 
skilled trades workers is not an un- 
just one and the international is not! 
without blame to have aroused this! 
rebellion by ignoring most of the 
demands of the skilled trades dur-' 
ing the last contract talks. : 

They pointed out that an un- 
bridled rebellion can be destruc- 


tive and can lead to union-busting | 
certain individuals. 
The resolution said they opposed 
and denounced any ettort by any. 
individual or groups to split the 


ranks of the respective UAW trade’ 


ed to all skilled workers to join the 
ranks of the respective UA Wtrade 
councils as the only guarantee to 
achieve their just demands within) 
the framework of the union. 
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W. Grand River, Detroit, 


workers feel productivity has ad- 
vanced plenty far enough now, the 
above statement practically says | 
that if American big business can 


keep international ‘tensions at key, 
pitch, then labor can’t ask a shorter | 


work-week. As we can all see, big, 
business is rising to the occasion! 
The workers have a better answer: 
they want peace and the shorter’ 
work week! | 


SECRET. Brother, are these Chrysler negotiations secret. We 
know one local vice-president who can't get a peep out of his 
president who tells him there is a blackout on information and that 
means him too. Also you might have noticed no spelling out of 
the Chrysler demands has appeared in any of the local union news- 
papers. Se who.are the top brass trying to hide the demands from? 
Can only be the workers, because the corporation took one Jook- 
and then flipped them aside. 7 


v ° Vv 


DANGER. We heay that the Chrysler FEPC demand is again 
being pushed into the background and maybe traded off. Lots of 
hell should be raised to prevent that; FEPC was traded off in Ford 
and GM, with no hell raised about it. 

oe o 

MAIN OFFER. Chrysler has thrown out as the main bait to 
get a worsened contract the elimination of wage inequities around 
the country of which there are reportedly 182. They want the 
union to let them layoff the way the company wants and not fight 
speedup. | 

9 ° a ? . 

TOUGH BOY. Inside Chrysler negotiations the company has 
a hammerman, named MclIntosh, who tries to act like he is tough, 
then of course. they have the sweet-talking birds who beg that the 
Chrysler union men will “cooperate” so that Chrysler can “com- 
pete. “Compete” means a worsened contract, to fatten profits 
for any small gain they may grant economically. 
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COST. In 1953 Chrysler produced 1,345,000 vehicles at a 
total cost of $3,280,000,000. Thus each vehicle cost the company 
$2,440. *In 1954 the company produced 884,000 vehicles at a total 
cost of $2.055,000,000. Each vehicle cost the company $2,330. 
In the first quarter of 1955, the company turned out 455,000 vehicles 
at a total cost. of $938,000,000. Each vehicle cost the company 
$2,060. In other words the cost per vehicle has been constantly 
falling since 1953. In the first quarter of 1955 it was 15 percent 
below the 1953 level. Because with the exception of taxes, all costs 


| rose somewhat since 1953, the decrease in the cost per vehicle 


could come about either through the reduction of taxes or through 
increasing productivity or a combination of both. In actuality, 
the reduction in taxes accounted for only 2 percent of this fall in 
costs. The rest came through increased productivity. By sweating 
more and more out of each Chrysler worker the company has been 
able to reduce its cost per vehicle by 13 percent in a little over a 
year. This is how speedup pays off. 
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GM PRODUCTION. In the first quarter of 1955 only 1 per- 
cent more GM workers turned out 30 percent more cars and trucks 
than in the same period of 1954. To gain $691 million in sales 
the company had to lay out only $99 million more in payrolls. A 
GM press agent told us the other day when we asked him “How 


6 


are vou doing?’ Oh trying to make a buck’ he said. 
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“EARNINGS.” The auto companies are credited with earning 
$193,013.935 in the first half of 1954. This year the same com- 
panies earned $341,000,625 or an increase of $147,986,690. GM 


_ the octupus, the first six months of 1954, showed a profit of $189.- 


167,333, but this year in the first three months showed a profit 
of $309,406,862, after taxes. Chrysler in the first three months of 
1954 showed a profit of $34,604,730, after taxes. 
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DEALERS. Automotive News says that dealers are not gloat- 


| ing over having sold the 4,000,000 car some 57 days sooner than 


they did in 1954. Reason: in 1954 the four millionth car was pro- 
duced only two days before it was sold. In 1955 it was produced 


33 davs before it was sold. 
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STOCKPILE. On July 1, 1955, dealer car stocks were 
820,000 as compared with 848,498 on June 1 of 1955. Of course 
there was a couple of weeks when production was slowed down. 
Now among dealers the drive is on to unload the 1955 models 
betore they get loaded up with the 1956. Lincolns will be out in 
September, Dodge and Plymouth around the same time. 
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“FREE PRESS?” Last vear GM spent $37,391,415 on news- 
paper ads. This was up 13.5 percent over the amount spent Jn 
1953. Ford came through with $17,999,652 and Chrvsler with 
$11,787,596. ‘This is a sample of why their editorials and stories 
have earned them the name of kept press. = 
ze) ° 


WINDSOR. The UAW here cancelled a golf tournament 
because Negroes are excluded from year round play on the grounds 
where the tournament was to be held, which is the Leamington 
Golf Club. 
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HOT STUFF. Reports have it that the last UAW International 
Executive Board meeting was quite a hectic affair, despite all the 
guys who have heart conditions. Also that a couple of the veeps 
are conferring with close friends these days, just to keep things. 
cozy. The recent settlements in GM-Ford and resulting situations 
caused the hectic board meeting. : : 

* 2 

COBO. Cobo’s Chamber of Commierce campaign committee 
got a setback when they talked to Negro Republican leader George 
Isabell. They asked him.te back’ Cobo for Governer and Isabell 
told them that Cobo had done nothing for Negroes and he couldnt 
back him. | | ’ 
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’ Send news, advertisements, abs f 
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Read New Books and Pamphlets 
While Youre Vacationing! 
The Judgment of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
by John Wexley — i 
The 13th Juror, by Steve Nelson 
Afriea! Africa!, by Derek Kartun . 
The People Vs. Segregated Schools, by Doxey A. Wiikerson 05 
Not Guilty—The Case of Claude Lightfoot 
FOR COMPLETE SALES LIST, APPLY: | 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 


2419 Grand River © Rm. 7 * WO 4-9015 
: {AM mail orders tobe accompanied by, a -money erder, add 15 cents postage - 
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~ Ban on UAW Political Acti 
Is Aim of GM, GOP Indictme 
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NAACP Issues 
Call to Battle 
Discrimination 


DETROIT. — Attorney Edward 
Turner, president of the Detroit 
National Association for the Ad- 
yancement of Colored People has 
angrily let it be known that the 


NAACP is reconvening for action of 
its long inoperative Discrimina- 


| 


tion Action Committee. 


Turner's angry blast said, “at one{is important—in fact for workers its) the last 13 weeks.” 
that their bread and butter. 


time it appeared to us... 


the. matter of discrimination in 


by branch action or was being elim- 
inated by the efficient enforcement 
and administration of the law by 
the prosecuting attorneys office. 

However Turner declared, “the 
situation is now deteriorating to a 
point where it is necessary to re- 
convene the discrimination action 
committee. 

Turner said that meetings were 
also being “sought again with po- 
lice commissioner Piggins“and pros- 
ecutor O’Brien. Thousands of mem- 
bers of organized labor are now 
carrying membership cards in the 


NAACP and no doubt many will 


actively back the organization in 
its drive against discrimination. 
Several years ago under the lead- 
ership of the NAACP every restau- 
rant from the river front to Grand 


racial delegation and __ service 
sought. Also the UAW FEPC com- 
mittees stimulated by this action 
around many of the plants chal- 
lenged jimcrow in the bars and res- 


places of public discrimination had' should exist about trading with the 
either been completely eliminate ‘Russians, Poles, Czechs, Rouman- 


‘ 


I. 


July Deadline on UMT 


i 


| 
; 


“ar : ‘heat on both to see that it doesn’t 
Bowevard was visited by a inter-| sn ty 


Trade with All Nations 
Means Jobs Says UAW Leader 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — One, what people buy the cars and 
of the decisions that should come. trucks?” | 
out of the summit meeting in Gen-; Quinn pointed out that for the 
eva, said Pat Quinn, vice-president) ast 13 weeks some 10,000 Dodge 
of the Dodge Local 3, UAW-CIO.| workers haven’t had a full week’s 
is that world trade between all na-}| work. 
tions has to be agreed on. “Now, said Quinn, “if we were 

“All of the people of the world! able to sell what we produce to any 
want peace,” Quinn said, “and an pation in the world, possibly these 
understanding to keep peace in the | 10,000 Dodge workers might have 
world and trade with each other) had a full week’s work in each of 


Meanwhile the Michigan Labor 


press were featuring a story that; 
| 


the Congressmen from this state 
had gotten the Library of Congress| 


Quinn said that no prejudice’ 


ians, the people of China or any, 
others that want American goods 
and are willing to sell us_ their 
goods in return. 


He asked, “do you think the 
Dodge workers who are now facing 
layoffs should be concerned about 


to undertake a study of how in 


Michigan 15,000 business men and | 
trade organizations feel about for- 
eign trade. Also a study of how ag- 
rieulture would tie into foreign 
trade is to be studied. 


‘By WILLIAM ALLAN 


hamstring particularly in Michigan, 


DETROIT.—Universal Military;and other organizations here are 
Training legislation that passed tie on record against UMT and it be-| 
House on July 1, that would in- hooves the voters, especially those 
crease the present 700,000 reserves who are workers and members of 
to 2,900,000 now await U. S. Sen- labor to get postcards, resolutions. 
ate action. and telegrams going to Potter and! 
Michiganders ‘who have two McNamara. 
Senators, Potter and McNamara’ The 15th convention of the 
would do well to start putting the; VAW-CIO_ declared the union 
would continue to oppose UMT 
ass as “easy as is being predicted and that “UMT is contrary to our. 
y UMT backers. ‘nation’s historic principles and 

The UAW-CIO and the AFL policies.” 


Hindi to Replace English in India 


DETROIT.—The indictment of 
the CIO United Auto Workers by 
the Department of Justice under 
the direction of the Cadillac Cabi- 
net, on charges of using union 
funds in the 1954 political cam- 
paign is seen here as a move to 


organized labor’s one million mem- 
ber participation in election work.) 

This attack on the Bill of Rights, 
was spawned by the Ford and 
General Motors lobbyists in the 
state legislative halls, fired into a 
grand jury by a Republican pros- 
ecutor Fred Kaess, after the Grand 
Jury. had listened and read _ the 
screaming..in the daily press of 
John Feikens, GOP Ford domi- 
nated state chairman about, “use,” 
of union members dues money for 
political ‘candidates without the 
members okay. | 


| The goal of the Ford-GM domi- 


nated Republican mob here is: to 


‘wipe out political action by labor; 


and its allies which has led a Ne- 
gro-liberal-farm-Democratic _ coali- 
tion in defeating in 1954, Homer 
Ferguson for U. S. Senator and 
House Un-American Kit Clardy for 
Congress. 

It was also this coalition that de-) 
feated Detroit Police Commissioner 
Leonard for governor, that worked 
to get elected 51 coalition backed: 
candidates to the Legislature and 
12 to the State Senate. It helped 
to get elected Charles Diggs, Jr., 
the first Negro elected from Mich-) 
igan to Congress. It was this coali-' 
tion led by united labor, thru its 
PAC and AFL’s Labor League for 
Political Education, that together 
with the Negro people helped elect 
seven Negroes to the State House’ 


‘of Representatives and a Negro| 


woman to the State Senate. 
This coalition in the Legislature 
beat down the opposition of GM) 


paign, ) 

Its main hard core is the unio 
of the auto workers, the UAW- 
CIO. In the spring of 1956 this 
union proposes to call a nationwide 
conference of delegates from its 


over 1,000 locals to discuss candi- 


dates, 

In Michigan where one million 
members of merging labor are 
eligible to vote, extensive prepara- 
tions are under way already to 
break even more the Ford-GM 
grip on Congress, national office 
and the State Legislature. 

Therefor it’s little wonder that 
the reactionary foes of this labor 
led coalition of Negro-liberal-farm- 
Democratic setup would aim their 
blows at a coalition. whose existence 
spells the doom of their grip on 
government, city, state and Con- 
gressional. And this is why for ad- 
vancing the political needs of the 
people the UAW has been in- 
dicted and a violation of the First 
Amendment and the Bill of Rights 
is being practiced in the Federal 
courts. 

At the time of the first Smith 
Act indictment of Communist lead- 
ers the Michigan Worker warned 
that these indictments were also a 
violation of the First Amendment 
and unless reversed would lead to 
a bolder and wider attack against 
the rest of the American people. 
The indictment of the UAW is just 
that. 

All of these attacks, beginning 
against the Communists and now 
moving against organized labor, 
must be defeated. All indictments 
must be dropped, including those 
against the Communists and those 
Smith Act victims in jail-or those 
framed under such _ indictments, 
and those now awaiting trial or 
with cases on appeal. 

The demand must be made to 


taurants. 

Cadillac Local 22 was an ex- 
ample where over 30 restaurants 
and bars agreed on a no discrimin- 
ation policy. Recently the big vided for in the constitution, 
Dodge local FEPC committee suc-}been drawn up by the Indian Min- 


‘Hindi as the official language. ot areas. 
the Central Government, as pro-| 


| 


has taken steps to prepare standard 


NEW DELHI.—A 15-year draft India and Hindi will be populariz- | 
‘program to replace English by ed among the people in_ these’ 


The. government has already 


grammers and dictionarnes in Hin- 


and Ford agents is ie House wom President Eisenhower for the drop- 


were opposing FEPC, and finally ‘ping of all these indictments. 


after 20 years got it made law. pen 
| And here in Michigan the move 


They raised, despite the frantic op-| ; 
position of corporation lobbyists,| by Ford-GM agents in the F edera 
unemployment compensation to Building and elsewhere to render 


a maximum of $54 a week for an! impotent the coalition led by la- 
‘idle worker with a family of tour. | bor has to be stopped in its tracks. 
The coalition still was not able to' Every Congressman, U. S. Senator 
eliminate the 80 amendments. GM _ has to be written, visited and put 
lobbyists wrote into the law sev-| on record against this violation 
eral years ago. the Bill of Rights. 

In the coming 1956 election) The fighting stand taken by the 


cesfully challenged discrimination istry of Education. di. It has drawn up a scheme for 
practiced towards its Negro mem-{ There are to be three stages of the preparation of a Hindi en- 
bers in public places across the | five years each. During the fiest ae ta: 4 It is also considerin 
street from the Main plant. stage, Hindi technical terms will|/the holding in the near future of 
be prepared, a drive will be made'an_ exhibition of Hindi - books, 
to introduce Hindi as as compul-|charts, maps and other suitable 


sory course im secondary schools material for the promotion of the 


{ 


Police Fire on 


Morocco Rally 


in all non-Hindi-speaking areas in Hindi language. 


MEKNE §& 
Police opened fire here on a dem- 
onstration of 500 Moroccans who. 


Morocco.—| 


_ 


] ; oy 
tried to break through police bar- | | 
riers to President Gen. Gilbert} 
Grandval when he arrived on an ee | 
official visit. | | 


First reports said a number of} 
persons were killed and wounded. 
French officials in. Casablanca. 
announced that 55 policemen 


“y 


wre 


ichigan 
edition 


there were severely disciplined as 
a result of the bloody riots in that 
city 10 days ago. 

The Casablanca police were 
charged with turning a blind eye 
to lawlessness and violence com- 
mitted by French residents. 


The Wage- 
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Cut Racket and How It Pays Off—for Bosses 


rker 


| 


where Mayor Cobo of Detroit and 
fascist minded GOPer Congress- 
man Bentley will be competing for 
governor the role of this labor led 
coalition can be vital in preventing 
Ford and GM from establishing a 
Cadillac Cabinet in Lansing, by the 
election of either Cobo or Bentley.| 

This coalition helped elect three 
members to the Detroit Board of 
Education, one of whom Dr. Re- 
mus Robinson, was the first Negro 
ever elected there. And this coali- 
tion led by Labor will march Labor 
Day in Detroit and other Mich- 
igan cities, leading more than a 
quarter of million people in parades 
for the peoples needs. 


And this coalition prepares now levoix Bldg., Detroit. 


UAW is a rallying cry for all free- 
dom fighters to back up. 


After the Parade 


DETROIT. — The annual pic- 
nic after the Labor Day Parade for 
marchers will be held this year at 
Arcadia Park, Wicks Road off Tele- 
graph, under the auspices of the 
Michigan Committee for Protection 


of Foreign Born. Refreshments, 
sports, internatnonal dishes, , a 
speaker will be on hand. Adrhis- 
sion 50 cents. Tickets at 920 Char- 
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FORT HURON, Mich. — The)lars do not of course offer to give adjustment of wage rates, DOWN- 


company officials of Pressed Metals: the workers any part of that seven 
here which a year ago sold the million dollars to make up for the 
UAW officials a bill of goods to wagecuts the workers and not the 
accept a contract that cut wages company took a year ago to “keep 
and labor costs in the plant has'the company in business.” 
now sold the plant for seven ‘mil-} The company has been bought 
lion dollars. | by a industrialist from New York 
Following the obtaining a year!Frederick W. ‘Richmond who an- 
ago of the wage cut, the company|nounced that a program of “ex- 
las done right well. For example|pansion and product diversifica- 
the first quarter of 1955 showed a|tion” will be launched. 


WARD, shifting of workers around 
with wagecuts and layoffs. 


Meanwhile another wagecutter 
is what the plate swinging. That's 
Detroit Gear, a division of Borg- 


‘Warner Corp. of Detroit. 


T. J. Ault, president and general 
manager, writes the workers a let- 
ter real cozy like that the Seven 
Mile Road plant will be closed 
cown unless “we can get our costs 


profit of $358,303, and now they 

coolly walk off with $7,000,000. 
The company officials who sold 

the business for seven millon dol- 


The “expansion” stuff is a dan- 


ger signal in the auto industry to|down.” A year ago this company 
workers and usually means, new sought to get the workers to take 
higher production standards,: re-'a'cut of 15 cents an hour for those 


on piecework and for all workers’ 
to give up-a five cent hourly raise 
due. them. The workers voted it 
down twice. From what we hear 
they will again vote down Mr. 
Ault’s request about getting costs 
down.” 


Mr. Ault when he got out his 
crying towel never mentioned that 


Borg-Warner which Detroit Cear. 


is a part of, in 1954, after taxes 
had profits of $24,460,%6. Also 
that after taxes in the first quarter 
of 1955, profits were $10,203,294. 


Sure they want to “cut costs” 
but not ‘their profits, just wages. 


Another chiseling bunch of char- 
acters is those who run American 
Motors (Nash-Hudson). They are 
stalling in negotiations with the 
UAW refusing to okay a supple- 
mentary unemployment _ benefit 
plan on the claim they can't “fol- 
low. the pattern” and they got to 
have help to “be competitive,” and 
want the union to take a wage cut. 


This at the time when the report 
that American Motors have a net. 
profit after taxes for the quarter 
ending June 30 of $1,592,000 be- 
comes public, 


Talbott Scandal Lifts Lid 
On Huge Plunder Operation 


—See Page 2 
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. By JOSEPH CLARK GENEVA. 


Vol. XX, No. 31 JULY 31, 1955 THE CLATTER of t : his } 
(16 Pages 26 Price 10. Cents of typewriters in this big press room of the Maison De La Presse 
ges ) a> (House of the Press) still sounds—but not with the intensity of the Big Four conference 


; | idays. The heads of state and their foreign ministers have left for home. It’s not crowded 
Our Tiat’s Off Ee" eens ay —UecErocer arse s any more at the desk where I’m 
| ihre: eS A eas aa = working so I have the newspapers 
To Minnesota i oe a hae 5 aa Cs ne ee . of many countries spread out be- 
ALL HAIL to Worker ay PETER |S? nn 45 pi me, Ry mimeographed sheets 

’ | eS PE el 8S ms IS > ioe wit ac av’s . fs 
supporters in Minnesota : | oo SA as ye | Rie ees days briefing on the 
ig Four meetings by Presidential 


and the: Dakotas. They de- press secretary James Hagerty, 
pads of notes and the texts of many 


cided same time back that eps 9 Sp hae Sag a a “4 
circulation efforts should . , Lee an a speeches. 
not be relaxed after a circulation , | peeing EF Sb. SRY | | What made possilele the Geneva 
campaign, and continued plug- | pit ONS oly Ona hee a wy 7 achievement “at the summit’? 
ging for new and old readers. The _ Le elt iy, Sa . Typical of European papers are 
result is that thev’ve come De ig nt Sot te a | these headlines in the London 
through with their 1955 target of ee. ea ae Rae ‘ ‘4 | press: 
of 200 Worker subs more than BY acre LM Tar RS tg The Sunday Express headline 
five months ahead of schedule. eA) ie eT a Th os gs * reads: “Big Four Says: We Agree.” 
In fact, they report they now 2 ge a TAK 5 5 Kk EDuacais Tie? pane ty Re oe And “The Observer says: “Com- 
have well over 300 subs, follow- Oo Oe HEARS eed BS 22 Ss ER ee SE Aare. Sh plete Agreement by the Big Four.” 
ing their Freedom of the Press eee AR me Se ernie N Soe I A ee ae te. 2s The headline over the story’ by 
picnic last Sunday. $e, re ioe oat ee St So, ts sm oe? LST ag hg TE pak me ag | ee the Sunday Times Diplomatic Cor- 
Our congratulations, too, to a LR ASP AE tae SF GED ae eg rH — . “World War 
group of East Bronx, New York, , ro eee ret | 
Communist supporters of The MRE aia mee eee — . a rll record the impressions of a 
Worker and Daily Worker. Sev- Le p< am ied BS on Bat -- ) + hectic week in this placid, elegant 
eral of them got together early ee | a te : ois city on Lake Leman, which keep 
te Ae ibd tae | Po whirling around in my mind. 
high time something was done in Beers: AR teha ee ei a ee /y | E = : . 3 
their borough to help realize the ee DS ene ee : 2 RIGHT in front high on the 
Daily Worker's objective of 1,200 RY : Rote cece x a wall before me the flags hang to- 
subs during the summer. Bronx Lge oy phe sae See! i — - gether—the American, the Sovict, 
supporters of the paper had com- <a RRO « asec Ras Poe: es rat ts ee =? | } ! Ne he the British, the French. And al- 
mitted themselves to getting 100 es ia Se ge ME Pern By . 4 z pe SY ee though the city of Geneva took 
of this 1,20Q, but had not got- = ‘pgs Ce _ Pate se, a - Fea 7 ne this, as it takes alf international 
ten one, as yet. This group de- LPO a SRP ’ wf = “"s . a Be ee A . ‘ ra es Me ” . a e conferences, very calmly, very 
termined to go after 25 from a Py oe | much _ in stride, going about its 
East Bronx members of their or- usual business, re and cage 
ganization, and got four right on : | rs ~ BS aw WS dak ee in re bets O wre city Hew tre 
the spot, as well as. 1 Worker | BF! FE On at aa <€ | pome Set re by Te are 
sub. It is a small beginning, : me ihe \S are : At a diagona! irom this big 
but can, if followed elsewhere, a BAAN Ties ys DE wee ee es —— House of ine Press is one of Gen- 
result in getting up the steam PS ee See nce worn oY Oe ce Cgigk $3 ag > eva's innumerable cafes with tables 
necessary to put over the push OS gr yet lias ~ ‘ia LO AN NS outside and wicker chairs around 
for 1,200 D. W. subs nationally. as RNS tees ae, Sco na ia - \) ee them. Now it’s called the Landelt 
(See circulation standing page but one of the first things most 


oa 
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THE HISTORIC  develop- 


e correspondents learned was this 
cafe is where Lenin used to eat. 

| Now the American and Soviet flags 
fly side by side.in front of the cafe. 


And one day when we were hav- 
them, they reportedly appealed ; 


ments toward peaceful co-exist- , 
ence, for which this newspaper BY CARL HIRSCH sian guests. © oo Saha Wiese a7 ene ' jing lunch CBS set up its cameras 
0 SCH. DOUFKE D. SMCKCMIOUPS! and the annousee: moe now this 


as been battli DES MOINES, Ia. mene 
has been battling for years, open Oe nee ae . aM NEAR LAURENS, last Tues- to help them swing it.) wae. the. cafe were ‘Leni once 
the possibility for going after H day, the visitors were guests of The spirit of further peaceful o a ; 
circulation increases now. Work- WEEKS, lowans proved the Tafford J. Tinius family. (Continued on Page 13) (Contines sialon _ 


er correspondent Joseph Clark, their good faith in propos- And when their bus arrived at 
. the Tinius farm, 300 neighbors 


who covered the “summit” con- ing the interchange between auigec eah phe de 
= ee 9 ° ¥ 4 VET ° 
ference, is remaining in Geneva American and Soviet farm- 
One of them, 14-year-old 


for the conference of U. S. and “T wage yi peal ga ig Harriet Vial,, stepped forward 

Chinese Peoples Republic am- thal ety 0 wae Pv with a handmade leather change 
found a trail of friendship where- | 

purse which she presented gra- 


bassadors, and the UN atoms for — gyey they went through the hog seer ag af 
peace conference. and com country. And a hearty. ¢10US yO ae member of ‘oP 
We won an important victory welcome is awaiting them as they Soviet delegation, Nikolai Gu- 
in getting the State Department move westward into the cattle 7° who has a son her own age. 
to issue him a passaport. But and wheat-lands. “We're happy to have you as 
the money problems of keeping “This was a real treat for us,” guests,” Mrs. Tinius told the 
him in Geneva and paying cable was the way a Jefferson, Ia., Russians, “we hope it will create‘ 
costs make it all the more neces- housewife, Mrs. J. A. Shriver, 4 more friendly attitude between 
sary for us.to.complete the expressed it. She was speaking your country and ours.” 
$100,000 fund campaign in short for the townspeople and farmers There was this emphasis on 
order. With New Jersey and who greeted the visitors in this more. peaceful. international re- 
Western Pennsylvania joinin town of 4,000 warmly shook their lations which underlay the tw 
_ the areas that have completed’ hands, followed them through week Iowa: tour, ee 
their goals this past week, were the stores as they shopped, ex- BEGs: | 
now above the $93,000 mark, _citedly crowded the main stem IT WAS ‘apparent from. the 
Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, to catch a glimpse of their Rus- demands onthe time of the So- 
Eastern Pennsylvania and. most ee viet visitors, résulting last weck 
Southern states have yet to reach 4 Sadegh Nadth td -on aa oN, in their breaking up into small 


their targets. : ad 

; Bret 3 L is column, Assi sa___teams so that they could honor | ) | 
Send’ contributions to P.O. win he resumed 1 wang re. more of their invitations. (The IOWA FARMWIVES chat with Andrei S. Shevchenko, member 
a ; of the Russian farm group now touring the state. Friendly talk took 


Box 136, Cooper Station, N Sain take ty Sioux City Chamber of Com- 
York City 3, Noi¥i%: si ais poet yenemetr es _J ‘merce: -was:so anxious to have place at chamber of commerce luncheon in Waterloo, Ia. 3 
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By ERIK BERT 


activities that he would quit his 
partnership in Paul B. Mulligan 
and Co., which does business with 
air force contractors, if the Sena- 
tors would let him cop a “not guil- 
ty’ plea. 

The Talbott-Mulligan operation 
is the latest in a long series that 
have marked the course of the Eis- 
enhower administration. 

* ; 

INCLUDED in these operations 


i, 


But Browureti 
Wouldnt Tali: 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Brownell was acquainted for at 
least seven months with -Air 
Force Secretary Talbott’s efforts 
to swing ah RCA contract for 


the Mulligan firm, in which 
Talbott was a partner. But, 
Senate investigators brought 


out, Brownell refused to inter- 
vene, and even declined to give 
an opinion when asked for one 


at that time. 
XY 


is the “sale,” at the cost of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, of the 
government-built synthetic rubber, 


the natural’ gas industry, for the 
benefit of the oil trusts; the sluic- 


ernment contracts to the aircraft. 
industry; the Hells Canyon power ‘ 
deal; and the not-soon-to-be-for-| scribed 
gotten Dixon-Yates plot. ‘ing lan 

There is one operation that may nomina 


by Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Business and Defense Services Ad-' ards of 


ministration. 


even though they warrant the! hcwer. 


Stocks — The 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
LABOR'S CRY against ‘the rn 


soon blow up in the administra-'<terrific odors emanating from it 
‘tion's face. It is the one conducted are sufficient to give warning of 
the great danger of the decay of 
Commerce, under the label of the Fhe whole pattern of ethical stand- 


| Despite the stench only six Sen- 
Talbott’s activities cannot, hon-)ators—all Democrats voted against 
estly, be said to be surprising,/the Talbott nomination by Eisen- 


headlines given them in the press. bright of Arkansas, Albert Gore of 
& Senators Wayne Morse ()-Ore) Tennessee, Estes Kefauver of Ten- 


Generals’ Stars and Bh 
yre Transferable 


tion is getting louder. It broke into the House 
labor-backed Democratic Congressman Robert 


WASHINGTON. 


-THE ODOR now seeping out of the office of the Secretary of the Airforce, Harold 
E. Talbott is one of corruption and is wafting its way through the entire administration. Tal- 
bott who has been nailed with the goods has penitently told the Senators investigating his 


ie a r . ee. : ve 
plants to the oil, rubber, and chem- ‘and Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) vir-,nessee, Harley Kilgore of West Vir- 
ical barons; the present attempt to tually predicted it two and a half} ginia, Morse, and James Murray of 
remove government control from years ago. . 


| Montana. 


" | With such support Talbott mov- 


. | | AT THAT TIME, in February;ed into the Pentagon. He wrote 
ing of fabulously profitable 8°V~'1953,: when Talbott’s nomination 


ame before the Senate, Morse de- 


letters to industrialists recommend- 
ing the Mulligan firm, which is en- 
gaged in cost-accounting surveys. 

One of the contracts which Mul- 


Talbott’s character in strik-| 
guage. He said the Talbott 


tion “stmks,” and that the ; 
Manufacturing Co., of New York, 


headed by Victor Emmanuel. 
.This company as of last month had 
$200 million in defense contracts 
for the Air Force and the Navy. 
Although he may have done it 
for old times’ sake, it paid off in 
cash also. During 1953 and 1954 
he received about $60,000 a year 
from Mulligan as a partner, in ad- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Blue Chip 


government.” 


They were J. William Ful-; 


ee ee 


ligan landed was that of the Avco} 


7 


Washington Knew Talbott Wasn't Only One 


' 


Assistant administrator 


Assistant a@ministrator 


e 


HAROLD 
Director, Aluminum and Magnesium 


Division 


HENRY 
Deputy Director, Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division 


Director, Automotive Division 


HERBERT 
| Director, Chemical and Rubber 
Division 
| : HUGH A. 
Director, Communication Equipment 
Division 


Deputy Director, Containers and Pack- 
aging Division | 


| Director, Copper Division 


? 


Director, Electrical Equipment Division 


Director, Food Industries Division 


Director, Forest Products Division 


| WILLIAM 
Director, General] Industrial Equipment 


Division 


| Direetor, Iron and Steel Division 


Chief, Ferre Alloys Branch, Iron and 
Steel Division 


| HOWARD 

- Commodity Industrial Specialist 
(Metals-Ferro-Alloys) Iron and Steel 
Division 


Chief, Carbon and Alloy, Semi-finished 
Rail, Structweral Bars, Wire and Forg- 
ings, Branch, Iron and Steel Division 


Chief, Casting Braneh, Iron and Steel 
Division 


Chief, Stainless, Hi-temperature and 
Tool Steel Braneh, Iron and Bteel 
Division 


Chief, Business Research and Analysis 
Branch, Iron and Steel Division 


BENJAMIN 

Chief, Carbon and Alloy, Flat Rolled 

and Tubular Products Branch, Iron 
and Steel Division 


Director, Metalworking Equipment Di- 
vision 


ALBERT 


ile in Washington by a military-big business combina- 
last week with a speech -by West Virginia’s 


a 


“trend on the part of the military 


to- dominate the national—scene.”: ment contracts. 


Mollohan put into the Congres-' Both 
sional Record two long lists, which by the 


he said are far from complete, of|#'€ else where on this page, in full. 
names of military men in govern. /Ney read like a who's who in big) 
business. 


ment posts and retired military 


men in top posts of big comparies;} THE 


that are getting the lush govern- revealing how the big business 


H. Mollohan in which he pointed to the 
|men in the Eisenhower adminis- 
lists read into the record'tration are channeling geovern- 
West Virginia Democrat} ment contracts and other giveaway 
prizes to their firms, has put the 
whole twin evil of military and 

« 'business control and corruption in- 
TALBOTT SCANDAL to bold relief for Americans to 
see. | 
Labor, weekly paper of the mil- 


—— 


f : 
EX-MILITARY OFFICERS WHO ARE 
DIRECTORS OR EXECUTIVE HEADS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CUMULATIVE PERCENT OF 
UNITED STATES TOTAL. 


Berner, T. B&., 


IN T 


Equipment Corp., 63.7. 

Biandy, William H. Purnell, admiral. Assistant 
United States Navy, retired: President, Medical). 
Health Infermation Foundation. Organiza-! Henry 
tion set up by drug and chemical com- United 


_ Sen 
FEDERAL OFFICIALS WHO HAVE 
HELD 


A selected list (appointed 1953-55) 

|..Julias Ochs Adler, major general, United 
lieutenant comm: nder, | States Army Reserve: Chairman, National 
United States Naval Resérve, retired: Mem- Security Training Commission. .. geen 
ber board of directofs, General Precision ..Frank B. Berry, M. D., brigadier gen- 
eral, United tSates Army Reserve, retired: 


States 


lion railroad workers, runs a long’ 
editorial in its current issue fea- 
turing the “extraordinary” 
of Rep. Mollohan. 


“Tt’s 


FLAG OR GENERAL RANK 
HE MILITARY SERVICE. | 


Seeretary of Defense (Health and up to the militarization of this 


country and stop it before it’s too 


C. Byroade, 
Arm 


Chief, Facilities, Distribution and In- 
ventory Branch, Metalworking Equip- 
ment Division 


NORVAL W. 


THOMAS J. 


JOHN A. HUNTER, JR. 


_ a . oe 
Business and Defense Services Administration 
W. O. C. Employees, June 13, 1955 
Position in federal government Position in private indusiry 
STANLEY VY. DAMRBROGER 
Assistant administrator General commercial manager, Pacific 


Telephone and Telegraph Co., Seattle, 
Washington 


RUSSELL C. FLOM 


Director of pulp, paper and paperboard 
sales. Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 


ARTHUR W. WINSTON 


Assistant manager, magnesium departe 
ment, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Wis. 


C. ERSKINE 
Assistant general manager, casting di- 


vision, Aluminum Corp. of America 

A. FRUTIG 
Vice-president and _ assistant . general 
manager, Aluminum and Magnesium 


Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 


JOSEPH W. ESKRIDGE 


Vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Hudson special products division, 
American Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich, 


W. BERTINE ! 
Assistant to president General Chemi- ~ 
cal Division, Allied Chemical and. Dye 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


BARNHART 

President, Rochester, Telephone Co, 
Rochester, Ind. 

President, Barnhart Van Trump Co., 


Rochester, Ind. 
Director Public Service Co. of Indiana, 
Inc., Plainfield, Ind. 


POSTWEILER 
Special assistant to manager, 


Riegel 
Paper Co., New York, N. Y. aii 


GEORGE E. PETERSON 


Assistant to president, Simplex Wire 
and Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


RAYMOND O. BELL 


JOHN S. VANDER-HEIDE 


Manager, Substation Section.  Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 
President, Holland - American Wafer 


Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FREDERICK C. TALBOT, JR. 


Assistant Atlantic Coast manager, 
Lumber Division, Pope and Talbot, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


H. THOMAS 
Manager, .government sales, 
ucts, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


Air Prode- 


PAUL E, FLOYD 


MOORE, JR. 

General manager, Brainerd. Biee) Di- 
vision, Sharon Steel Corp., Warren, 
Ohio 

Consultant, Allegheny Ludlum  Siee] 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., Ferndale, Mich, 

M. GERMAN 
Metalurgical assistant to president, 


Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


ROGER E. GRAVES 


GLENN R. HUGHES 


Sales representative, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Assistant sales. manager, Ohio B8Steel 


Foundry Co., Springfield, Ohto 


ELMER L. LA GRELIUS 


Research metalurgist. Eastern Stainless 
Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


commercial research, Tene 


Manager, 
nessee Coal and Iron Co., Division, 
United States Steel Corp., Fairfield, 
Ala. 

G. WISNER 

Assistant manager, Tinplate sales, 


Kaiser Steel Corp. Oakland, Calif. 


RALPH R. BALDENHOFER 


Executive vice-president and treasurer, 


Thompson Grinder Co., Springtield, 
Ohio | 

F. POLK 

Vice-chairman, Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio 


WILLIAM M. FIRSHING 


Director, Power Equipment Division 
- THOMAS 
Deputy Director, Scientifie, Motion 


Picture and Photographic Products 
Division 


WALTER 
Director, Shipbuilding, -Railroad, 
Ordnance and Aircraft Division 


‘CHARLES 
Director, Water and Sewerage, Industry 
and Utilities Division 


Executive assistant, Babcock and Wile- 
cox Corp., New York, N. Y. 
S. MOHR 


president, 
Roch- 


Administrative assistant to 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
ester, N. Y. 


J. CURLEY 
Vice-president, General American Trans- 
portation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. KRAUSE 
New York City district manager, Nep- 
tune Meter Co., New York, N. Y. 


— 


ian - military relationships have growing miiltary power and the 


of the military's growth m power 
and influence | 


panies to improve health standards, block Seeretary of State. 


socialized medicine. 


Bradley, Omar N, general, United States “"™yY. retired: Chairman, President’s High- 


Army; retired: Chairman, Buleva Rescareh 
“en Development Laboratories, Inc. 
licutenant, junior grade, retired: Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York City: director, Gen- 
eral Precision Equipment Corp., 63.7. 
CampbcH, Levin H., Jr., liewtenant gen- 
eral, United States Naval Academy: trans- 
ferred to Army: Director, General Pre- 
cision Equipment Cerp., 6.3.7: executive 
vice-president, International Harvester Co. 
since 1917; director, Curtiss-Wright Corp.: 
Ameriean Steel Foundries Universal Gil 
ig nag : | 
y, cius D., general United Sattes 
ee Sees Member, beard ef directors, 
Moters Corp.; chairman, - 
nental Can Ce. “ree 
Delafield, Edward C., colonel, Financial 
Department, United tSates Army. retired: 
Member, beard eof directors, Normandy 
Realty Corp.; trustee, Greenwich | Savings 
Bank; director, Corona Brewing Co., Pa- 


meta O? Co., General Precision Equip- 
ment Corp., 63.7. 
Devers, Jacob Loucks, gqymeral, United 


States Army, retired: Techn.¢al adviser te 
President of Fairchild Engive & Air 


,, {Continued on Ps ye 13) — 


-H. Donald, United tSates Navy, | 


|National Advisory Committee fer Aeronau- 


brigadier general, | 
y, resigned: Assistant late,” Labor 


_ al 


Lueius D. Clay, general, Unted tSates 


way Advisory Committee. Position created. 
August 30, 1964, 

Everett R. Qook, brigadier general, 
United tSates Air Force Reserve: Commis- 
sioner, Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission. Commission establish- 
‘ed August 7, 1983. 
| Robert J. Cutler, brigadier general, United 
| States Army, resigned: Special assistant ed: 
‘te the President for National Security Af-| 
'fairs. Position created March 23, 1953. | 
| Benjamin. ©. Davis, brigadier general 
United tSates Army, retired: Commission 
er; American aBttte Monuments Commis- 


pointed 


begins describing 


Molohan’s speech. 

“Labor which has always oppos- gree over every phase of our ed- 
ed militarism, is glad to tell its yeational, economic and _ political 
readers about the danger signals! affairs. The drift away. from our 


out by Mollohan. 


“Mollohan is right. The found- 
+ ing fathers knew a lot ‘of history. 


“The military now wields its in- 
fluence to an unprecedented de- 


traditional concepts can no longer 


After giving some excerpts of be ignored. Surely the time has 
Mollohan’s speech, Labor conclud-' come when we must ask our- 


iselves: Is this the way we want it 
to be?” 
Mollohan said “the concept of 


. They knew that when the military civilian supremacy in government 


Walter S. Delaney, vice admiral, Unitea| 8° control of any nation, it is on jg, deeply engrained in the: yery 


| States Navy, retired: Deputy Director for 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control, For- 
eign Operations Administration. | 
William J. Deneovan, major general, 
‘United tSates Army, retired: Ambassador 
Extraerdinary and Pienipotentiary of the 
United States te Thailand; Left State Dec- 
partment ye, “es 31, 1954. . 

James H. little, lieutenant general, 
United. tSates Air Foree Reserve: Member | 


“We 


ONE 
cs, Special Assistant te Chief ef Staff, 


—*F , hed: stent Site. 2 
Cc @® isis bee RAs tai 3) . :° 
(Coptinupe aa Fash, AM. il 


ke 
aN 


the road to tyranny and 
cy is doomed. 


militarists in other lands; why sur- 
render to the same sort of thing in 
our country.” * | 


speech quoted by Labor, said: 
Slee vel" since West Wed t. GWO! union. Sen” enpxtbbek: alia evi 
| po fONEE Smee, | orf | War. J,, civil- union, £00, expresses, alarm, Over, 


democra- 


‘ 


fought against ambitious 


| 
PART of Molichan’s 


; 
4 


tional being 
* 7 

‘THE CURRENT -issue of the 
United Mine Workers Journal also 
editorializes sharply against “the 
fact that the ‘military brass hats 
want more and more power to dic- 
tate to free Americans.” The mine 


fibrés of our tia 


»> 
. 


speech been drawing closer. But only) effort to impose a compulsory mil- 
: since World War II and particular- jtary service system on the coun- 
high time for Congress; ly in the past several years, have try. Critical of the President as the 
and the American people to wake! we witnessed the accelerated pace} very personification of the role of 


‘the brass hats, the mine union ob- 
served that the “principal reason 
our forefathers came to America 
in the first place was to get away 
from universal military training.” 

Textile Labor, magazine of the 
CIO’s Textile Workers Union of 
America, also raises the alarm over J 
‘growing military rule in Washing- — 
ton with a comparison of Eisen- 
hower to the military rule during 
the corruption - ridden Grant ad- 
ministration after Lincoln’s assas- 
sination. 

An editorial in Textile Labor 
titled “The Military Mind,” says, 
“an army is not a democracy and 
‘a democracy cannot be treated like 
‘an army. In our way of life the 
final decisions are made by the 
‘privates, not. by the generals. ... 
That’s why the military mind—EKis- 
enhower’s or Grant’s—has no place 


: 


Sha 
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Broyles Oath’ Seen as 


THE AFL-CIO merger moves toward completion on Aug. 8,° 7 ae: 

_ when the AFL Executive Council opens its quarterly meeting here By WILIAM SENNETT Was considered a shocking conces-| over the years and succeeded in 
in Chicago at the Conrad Hilton. Less than four months Jater, CHICAGO.—From many sources S10 to McCarthyism at a_time;defeating them even in 1953 when 
on Dec. ]-2, the AFL and CIO conventions will be held in New across the country, including con.| When the majority of people In McCarthyism was reaching the pe- 
York. On Dec. ‘5 will come the historic joint convention of the | cervstive newspapers, this week! Linois acted to rout the McCar-|riod of its greatest strength. 
merged organization. | ‘came“criticism of Illinois’ passage! ites at the neem: 1954 andj At this year’s session of the state 

. ber. . : = when they express ol Leite sa | * 

A’ SMALL but i tant strike is taki la he Bl of the Broyles “loyalty oath and! ous cpncaition 40° cae Sa nl ee 
oe - ; put impor ant strike is taking place at the Bloom- of its approval by Gov. William G. ticuchtcontrol J ae measures earlier than -usual and 
o~ o oeesaiea inom ghia em ae mre * 47 St. oe ‘Stratton. > ugNt-conmor legisiavion. aionates to * ete them 
! . Mine-Mill, are mg tor a contrac i | : si- 

renewal. Strikebreakers are being run ‘into the plant by Ready-Men | In_ commenting editorially ‘the! ; = me ptt ee a Pct he 

Inc., a so-called employment agency ’_Des Moines (Iowa) Register stated:|_ VER since 1949, State uence He was b: Iked boca: th 

: -" “The ironic thing about the signing Paul W. Broyles has introduced so-| pose: Fe oa cerca ee a 
ANOTHER major wage struggle begins this week with the Ok the Broyles bill atter all these called afiti-subversive bills to ille-| and hecail of the coordinating 
demand of 900,000 non-operating railroad unionists for a 25-cent | Y©*"S that it is sadly behind the galize “subversive” organizations,| role played by the American Civil 
wage boost. The various crafts will be negotiating jointly with 130 eee It — not have been ‘ur- provide prison penalties for mem-| Liberties Union which stimulated 
railroad companies. It is four years since the bulk of these workers Rect’ had ih law been put i bee set up loyalty procedures, | the activity of the widest Variety 
negotiated a pay raise. , sow i tae say based bre: ee oyaity prey and! of groups including both the CIO 

e we GP i as S cALT * &@ permit discharge of state employees , | 

NEXT Saturday, Aug. 6. the Chicago Defender will be present- shock. | accused of being eiguaire: The prtewig bills blitz wai 
ing a “distinguished achievement” award to CIO president Walter | The enactment of Senate Bill 58' opposition. to these bills has grown sleek: ie supporters of a 
Reuther. Reuther will also speak in Washington Park at 1:30 p.m., measures maneuvered to get sup- 
ort by presenting new “watered 

Pp yp - 


aT the close of the Defender’s annual Billiken parade. $ F f 
e 7 »”> . rt . , 
. ) lk | down” versions. The main )ill, 
The AFL Bookbinders are on strike at the Liedtke Bros. plant ee to ii orce PE S. B. 59. which would have out- 


at 522 S. Clinton. The pay onAhe average is 37 cents below the lawed all organizations declared to 
union scale. ibe “subversive, was défleated, 


, : s e. ) 7 
DANVILLE, Ill. labor is uniting in support of the strikers at | _ Changes were made in S.B. 58 in 
the General Electric plants who are in the sixth week of a bitter coverage and definitions of state 
| ~/employees and in procedurat meth- 


battle involving anti-picketing injunctions state police strikebreak- | 


ILLINOIS 


‘ 


ing, so-called “back-to-work” movements provoking violence against,’ CHICAGO-—The first steps were treatment. ‘ods. - 


the striking workers. The strikers are members of the AFL United being taken this week to use al AT a conference of numerous . 
Auto Workers. | | ‘new state law to eliminate jim labor and civic groups here last! AN estimated 100,000 state em- 
Seen i. ». a er c crow from Chicago hospitals. week, plans are outlined for action | Ployees and public school teachers 
& Sees Atomic Plane Leaders of such organizations as,;against numerous private hospitals “we ne ee a by 
DuSABLE WASHINGTON.-Rep ae sn er Sry ree He ry oe to have discrimi- must sion 7 aMiie Seoul ei 
| ; ° atid *“;Aavancement oO sO1LOTEC eople, natory policies. . | teed oe 
EDITION \James T. Paterson (R-Conn) says the Committee e End Discrimi- Arr NAACP spokesman said spam pate Pore: saa const 
: satire | scientists ave ca tha cemierm 0 Chicago Medical Institu- week that all branches have been ' q 2 bel; if hat le oi rs 
| ‘ age & tions and the CIO Packinghouse alerted to watch for any violations ere a a f nee sheege 
of a “great breakthrough” in the! Workers Civic and Community of the non-discriminatory law. preset hy ort e oe page 
development of an atomic-pow- Committee. began work. on a pro-| Miss Greta Green of the UPWA fidavit is Gale ae the rick of being 


Send all material, advertise- ered airplane. He said it would, gram for the enforcement of the also indicated that a drive. is be- al 2 tt MEE aod dischavoed 


‘ments and subscriptiens for the | |¢. oe , a , 
r lead to a “truly intercontinental Under the statute, hospitals in, proposed Harvey-Campbell city fT membership in any. organiza- 


Illinois Edition to 36 W. Ran- | .. Sep-umee 
‘airplane and a 3,000-mile-per-hour jp. ctate lose their tax exemption| ordinance, she said, which would tion which the state administration, 


dolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1, : oA ass | Lool district anv other state 
Hl. Phone RA 6-9198. guided missile carrying an H.- jf they discriminate against Negro further strengthen the fight against ee ne 
fagency declares to be subversive. 


Editor: CARL HIRSCH. (bomb warhead.” patients either in admission or in jim crow hospitals. | 
So ; - oe axe - Despite the defeat. of. the most 
dangerous of the Broyles bills, the 


—~S aoe 


—— -— 


— 


| A 7 | 
amended version of the bill signed 
Gov't Iqnores Two-Year Trumbull Seige 2 eecFe: 
mi whee: | considered dangerous to all dem-» 


'ocratic-minded people in the state. 


(Continued from Page 16) rioters in. court and got them off, bor and the Negro people demand-;| power of the City Hall will be The Des Moi li al 
of law and order. with either a reprimand or a small{ed that “Kennelly must go!” as used against any similar outbreak. “Is th of Til sagen ag y 
Said William R. Ming, Jr., a/fine, that business establishments mayor. They intervened in the This committee could be different . on ~ hepreggeny rd one 
member of the national legal staff in the Trumbull neighborhood re- Democratic Party councils and inj also in that it includes representa- |. 9” “7 ye “ed ny ty ont 
of the National Association for the fuse to serve Negroes, in violation; the Democratic primary in such al tives of labor and of the Negro vndhin- ae the siesdiaicees 
Advancement of Colored People:) of state law; that thousands of dol-' fashion that Kennelly was defeat-. community who can feel directly os be re cn ote Th er 
“We have appealed to the U.S. lars worth of explosives are being ed—with the Trumbull outrage as the pressure of the people for acz|‘ - this w will un es gins ty 
Attorney General on numerous oc- illegally used daily by the rioters the principal factor. | tion. freely given and thus injure respect 
casions for an investigation, but at the project; that abundant evi-|- The coalition, led by labor and * bere democratic institutions and prim: 
nothing has happened.” ‘dence shows a brazen conspiracy the Negro people, then helped) DECISIVE here is the role dur- ciples. , : 
Operating in the Trumbull area to do*physical violence to a group; Mayor Richard J. Daley win elec- ing the coming weeks and months The St. Louis Post-Dispatch de- 
is an open conspiracy to violate of peaceful families and to destroy|tion. But today, the democratic! of the growing independent peo- clared: “The bill Gov. Stratton has 
~U.S.. civil rights laws and to de-,their homes and their property. | forces in Chicago are vexed over ple’s coalition which has come for-| Signed will not contribute one whit 
stroy federal property. But the Daley’s inaction in the Trumbull ward in recent elections and which, either patriotism or security. 
same Eisenhower administration) IT is clear how the GOP federal. situation. ‘has even a bigger role to play in WHILE some teachers and other 
‘ which has repeatedly hampered and state authorities have stayed | * 1956. state employees may fesign from 
the fight for civil rights has turn-lout of the Trumbull situation at) THEY are concerned over the) These forces, labor, the Negro, their positions rather than sign the 
ed its back on the Trumbull mob-|the behest of moneyed Republican fact that Daley has retained the people, the liberals, have the re-|@ths, it was expected that a con- 
sters with a sly wink at the big. ngures in the Chicago Real Estate| racist James C. Downs as city hous- sponsibility now of pressing the|Stitutional test of the law may be 
realty and industrial interests which; Board, the South Chicago Cham- ing coordinator; that he has kept Daley administration to clean up| made by others who intend to chal- 
profit from this racist disorder. ber of Commerce and other groups Timothy O’Connor as Police Com- the. Trumbull crisis. lenge this infringement on their 
The same tacit approval of the which have a vested interest in the! missioner in spite of the record of! Toa group of the besieged Trum- democratic liberties. 
mob has been given by Rep. Wil- Trumbull disorder. | police collusion with the mobsters. bull tenants who recently marched The passage of the Broyles bill 
liam E. MeVey, the GOP Con-| Less clear are all the reasons} Observers here say that Daley into Dalev’s office with a list of is almost certain to become an issue 
gressman from Trumbull, who has for the continuing paralysis of the! has thus far muffed an opportunity , indignant demands, the mayor said|in the 1956 elections. Illinois will 
never once mentioned in Congress Chicago Democratic city adminis- to show a responsive attitude to-' that he is swom to end “violence elect a governor, all state repre- 
that racist rioting is rampant-in his) tration. The Kennelly regime ap-| ward the labor, Negro and demo- against any Chicago citizen be-| sentatives and a majority of state 
own district. peased the mobsters in every pos-|cratic-minded forces in the city cause of race.” | senators next year. Liberal and la- 
* sible way. | who provided: his margin of vic-| Turning to the group, he plead-| bor groups are expected to make 
AT ITS Atlantic City national; Kennelly refused to make a/tory in the city elections. ed, “I've only been in office six| the Broyles bill a major considera- 
tion in determining which candi- 


City’ national convention last lear-cut statement of the city’s; Daley has appointed a commit-, weeks; give me a chance.” 
month, the NAACP demanded not Nosition in defense of Jaw and or- tee to investigate the Trumbull sit-/ Democratic-minded Chicagoans} dates to support. 


only action by the federal govern-;der at Trumbull. His housing co-|uation and to make recommenda- will give the Daley administration} In view of the more hopeful in- 
ment but also the immediate dis-| ordinator, James C. Downs, met | tions. This could be an empty ges- its “chance.” But. they will insist) ternational atmosphere and the 
patch of state troops to establish re atedly with the ture. On the other hand, it could that “the shame of Chicago,” the| growing victories for democratic 


peace at Trumbull. mobsters’ and showed his sympa-|be the springboard for a vigorous’ two-year-old Trumbull outrage, be! liberties, the fight to repeal the 
Broyles law Illinois can make a 


That was the very moment when ) thy. with their bigoted views. At! city program that would stamp out ended once and for all. 
the Republican state administration! the demand of the. racist realty|the Trumbull violence and serve Next week: How the people ean big contribution to the struggle for 
of Gov. William G. Stratton was rou. Kennelly fired Miss Eliza-| notice on the racists ‘that the full’ win in the Trymbull situation. | peace and democracy. 

V FTO EP SE Se Piae ail : , - 


busy blocking the passage of a beth Wood from her job as head —— 


state FEPC law. Stratton has thus|of the Chicago Housing Authority. | | ie | 
far ignored all requests for state His police not only failed to pro-| yp 
guardsmen to quell the long-time tect the Negro families in the proj- | 


rioting. ject but repeatedly sided with the '}} 


The state attorney general, | rioters. oe | CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT @ JUNIUS SCALES 


Latham Castle, has turned down * ) oe 
every. requset. that he prosecute} IN NOVEMBER _ 1954, | the| Rev. William P. Latham ° Rev. Ress D. Brown 


= ve under _ ra gority de oning situation first became a SS la | 

,._ Stat laws covering civil rights, riot- political issue in. the campaign in| = bs 

ing, conspiracy. ‘the 2d Congressional District, ad-jf} Rev. Joseph King ° John fF. Bernard 
| C stle was presented : with facts|jacent to the project. Republican |] - : Co-chairmen : a Bee 
showin g: that the heads of South! candidate Richard N. ‘Vail, who! | “The Bill of Rights vs. Guilt by As sociation’’ 


Deering Improvement Association! openly conducted ‘a violently anti- | : 
bve openly and repeatedly called| Negro campaign, was defeated fori °° SUNDAY — JULY 31 — 2:30 P.M. 


 ——— 


-. 
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r violence; that the SDIA’s own|Congress. © siete | } 

lawyer, Patrick Allman, nephew of! The Trumbull situation became WASHINGTON PARK, -nr. 53rd St. and So. Parkway 

hicag , ponce com- an even bigger issue. in the Chicago Sponsored by: Washington Park Forum; Southside Chapter, Civil Rights Congress; Lightfoot Defense Committee 
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Campaign 


f On Smith, McCarran Appeals 


CHICAGO.—A mass mie this 
Sunday afternoon, July 31, 2:30 
p.m, in Washington Park will 
open a far-reaching and inten- 
sive national campaign for the 
reversal of the Smith Act convic- 
lions and of the McCarran Act 
ruling. 
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Fight to Free Negro 
Jailed by Insane Woman 


CHICAGO.—The fight: to free 
a Chicago Negro, Howard Mil- 
ler, from a trumped-up life im- 
prisonment sentence which he 
been serving in Stateville moved 
aliead*this week with the filing 
of an appeal before the State 
Supreme Court. 

New evidence presented by 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union and defense attorneys A. 
L. Marks and Charles Leibman 
* revealed that Muller was inno- 
cent of the “rape” charge on 
which he was convicted. 

It was disclosed that Miller’s 
accuser, Mrs. Barbara Latimore, 
has been under treatment at the 
psychopathic ward of the Illinois 
State Hospital at Manteno. This 
— woman reported in Octo- 

r, 


medical examination failed to 
show evidence of the latter. 

Two weeks later, she pointed 
Miller out and said she “recog- 
nized” him because of a ring he 
wore on his finger. Miller, a 
Marine veteran, showed in court 
that he had been watching a 
TV fight at the time of the 
sRdeed *° “rape. Five persons 
who were with him supported 
his testimony. 

Miller then went to trial three 
times. The first time, there was 


a “hung” jury. The second time, 
there was a mistrial. In the third 
trial, Miller was- out of funds 
and could not afford the expense 
of a jury trial. Judge John A 
Sbarbao found him guilty and 
sentenced him to life imprison- 
ment. 

Mrs. Latimore’s insanity was 
not disclosed at thetrial. This and 
other evidence has since been 
uncovered and _ provides the 
basis for the appeal. 

ACLU spokesmen expressed 
confidence this. week that Miller 
could be freed and returned to 
his wife and family. 


1951 that she had been 
beaten and raped, although a 


with 1,200,000 of them. 
. SNPS 


"GOP Rep. Allen Has 


‘Master Race’ Plan 

WASHINGTON,-—Illinois Re- 
publican Rep. Leo Allen said in 
Congress last, week that there 
are more than a million “sub- 
normal” persons in the U.S. and 
he would want to “completely 
get rid of that type of person.” 
He didn’t say how. 

Rep. Allen made his remarks 
during the debate on the mini- 
mum wage law. He described 
in detail “the type of person 
who isn't worth $8 a day” and 
said he favored doing away 


The rally will bring together 
for the first time on a public 
platform the two principles in 
the historie ‘test of the “mem- 
bership” provision of the Smith 
Act. Claude Lightfoot was tried 
in Chicago last January and sen- 
tenced to five years in fail. 
Junius Scales was tried in 
Greensboro, N. C. last April and 
sentenced to six years. Both are 
free on bail, pending their ap- 
peals, 

From the meeting on Sunday, 
Lightfoot and Scales will leave 
on a national speaking tour. The 
campaign, to be directed from a 
national headquarters, will pub- 
licize the Lightfoot-Scales ap- 
peals before the U. S. Court of 
Appeals and also the pending ap- 
peal before the U. S. Supreme 
Court on the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board ruling that 
the Communist Party must reg- 
ister its members under the Mc- 
Carran Act. : 

“If you want the Bill of Rights 
to be the supreme law of our 
country—attend the rally,” Leon 
Katzen, acting chairman of the 
Lightfoot Defense Committee 
declared. “While the courts 


have made some goed recent de- | 


cisions on civil liberties cases, 
they have also made some bad 
ones. In last analysis, it is public 
opinion which decidés the final 
outcome.” 

In addition to Claude Light- 
foot and Junius Scales, other 
platform guests and speakers will 
include: Rev. Joseph King and 
Hon. John T. Bernard, co-chair- 
men; Rev. Ross D. Brown, Hon, 
Robert Morss Lovett, and Rev. 
William P, Latham. 

The two “membership” cases, 
and the MoCarran Act ruling 
both represent key fronts in the 
Justice Department blitz to es- 
tablish the * legality” of the vici- 
ous principle of “guilt by asso- 
ciation. 

As part of the national cam- 

aign, Junius Scales, Claude 
Lig itfoot, Mrs. Geraldyne Light- 
foot and..Mrs. Scales will tour 
the major. ¢ities in the country. 
A quarter million copies of the 
reprint of Lightfoot’s speech 
“Not Guilty” will be distributed. 

A bre Defense Commit- 
tee statement this week pointed 
out: 

“The most important long term 


JUNIUS SCALES 


objective of the campaign will 
be, however, to stimulate a vast 
national discussion and debate in 
organizations of all kinds on the 


- central issues of the ‘member- 


ship’ cases. More and more or- 
ganizations — are awakening to 
the dangers of ‘guilty by associa- 
tion,’ and show increasing readi- 
ness to take parallel actions to 
those of the«‘left’-led defense or- 
ganizations. 

“While the possibilities of 


--winning victories in the Light- 


foot and Scales cases are increas- 
ing, it will take a movement 
comparable to the anti-Broyles 
bills movement in Illinois to en- 
sure success. The broadest ex- 
pression of public opinion will 
be needed already by next Oc- 
tober when the cases will be ar- 
gued before the Appeals 


Courts.” 


Packing Union to Act on 
$71.5 Million Strike Fund 


CHICAGO. — A special one- 
day convention of the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers 
here on Aug. 8 is expected to 
prepare the union for an all-out 
fight to win a “substantial” wage 
increase from the packers this 
fall. 


The three points to be acted 
upon by the CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers parley at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel will be: 


1. A proposal for a $1.5 mil- 
lion strike fund to be raised from 
a $5.00 a month dues increase 
for four mnoths. 

2. Plans for “mobilization of 
our membership and for prepar- 
ation for strike if necessary in 
support of our 1955 wage de- 
mands.” 


- _3. Proposals for heightened 


support for current UPWA 
strikes, the four-month strike of 
1,500 sugar workers in Louisi- 
ana and the nine-month strike 


y at the Colonial Provision Com- 


pany in Boston. 
* 

UPWA president Rauph Hel- 
stein expressed confidence that 
“the whole membership will un- 
derstand the significance of a 
substantial strike treasury on 
our side of the table as we talk 
about ‘substantial’ wage in- 
creases with the packers.” 

The four-month dues increase 


- would set up the first permanent 


strike fund in the union's his- 
tory. Provisions are also to be 
voted for replenishing the fund 
whenever it drops below the 
half-million dollar level. 

The calling a special session 
was seen as a move to serve no- 
tice on the packing companies 
that the union is preparing a 
full-scale fight to win its de- 


mands, 
— 


NEGOTIATIONS have been 


in progress with the big pack- 


ers, but little or no progress has 


G-Men Ignore 2-Year Siege 


Of U.S. Property at Trumbull 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


Let any group of union pickets | 


stand their ground, and the Chi- 
cago Tribuhe becomes apoplec- 
tic with rage. This powerful or- 
gan of Midwest Republicanism 
has for a solid year been berat- 
ing t h e Kohler’ strikers as 
“goons,” “saboteurs,” “destroy- 


ers of property. 

But in the two years of un- 
abated mob violence at the gov- 
ernment-owned Trumbull Park 
Homes, the GOP paper has been 
silent. One editorial (Oct. 17, 
1953) gave a word of advice to 
the Democratic alderman in the 


Trumbull Park area on how best. 
to ae ee on his openly’ 


dapeuss hatred of Negroes and 
is encouragement of ‘the vio- 
lence against the Negro families 
in the Project. a 


a 


/ 


Said the Tribune: “If Ald. 


- Paeini doesn’t like the present 


he. has one re- 


(CHA) policy, 


- course. That is to work for the 


sale of the public housing proj- 
ects to private owners, who 
would be 8! to seléct their ten- 
ants as they chose, and who 
d pay taxes on the prop- 
erty.” oe i 
BEHIND the continued Trum- 
bull violence is a political alli- 
ance which embraces the fana- 
tical racists and those who re- 
ame public housing as another 
orm of “creeping socialism.” 
This alliance crosses party lines. 


The terrorists. who have -car- 
ried on unprovoked assaults for 


two years and destroyed hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of U.S. property are pro-~ 
tected by a political shield. This 


immunity begins with the De- 
partment of Justice in’ Wash- 
ington and ends ‘with the cop 
on the beat. The few arrests and 
piddling fines since August 1953, 
are no more than encouragement 
to the mobsters and assurance 
that thus far “the fix is in.” 

“Can you imagine what would 
happen if a group of Negroés or 
a labor union carried on this kind 
of rampage?” asked one Trum- 
bull Park resident, “They'd have 
the militia out here in no time, 
plus every G-man on J. Edgar 
Hoover's meee 


SINCE the Confederacy fired 
on Fort Sumter at the opening 
of the Civil War, there have 


‘been few occasions when federal 


ee perty was so besieged as at 
rumbull Park Homes today. 
But other than an occasional 
empty pledge by Attorney Gen- 


eral Brownell to “move into the 
situation” and a stray rumor that 
the FBI was “investigating,” the 
administration has taken no step 
to reclaim the government hous- 
ing project from the mob. 
However, the GOP isnot 
above trying to make political 
Piven out of the disgraceful 


been reported. This year, the 
packinghouse workers are in a 
stronger position due to the 
closer cooperation between the 
UPWA and the AFL Meat Cut- 
ters. _ The two unions have in 
fact been meeting in an effort to 
bring about a merger. 


Normally, the UPWA _ does 


not hold a convention this year. 


However, this convention is re- 
quired in order to act on a con- 


stitutional amendment to raise 
the dues for the strike fund. 


Union spokesmen also _ indi- 
cated that the Aug. 8 parley 
will also be used to open a cam- 
paign throughout | the -union to 
clarify the union’s position in 
the negotiations and to build up 
pressure in the plants and locals 
behind the wage demands. 


Trumbull situation, Thus, on 
Oct. 29, 1954, three days be- 
fore the general election, U.S. 
federal housing administrator 
Albert M. Cole came out with a 
rip-roaring statement demanding 
that the Chicago Democratic ad- 
ministration end the Trumbull 
outrage “at once.’ 


It was a sordid piece of elec- 
tioneering. But the Kennelly 
city administration could onl 
produce a lame reply to the | | 
fect that there was really no 
trouble at Trumbull and that 
Cole had been “completely mis- 
informed.” 

* 

THE COLE outcry was the 
beginning and end of the gov- 
ernment’s interest in Trumbull. 
Before and since, there have 
been numerous demands that 
the Eisenhower administration 
act in the face of the breakdown | 


(Continued on Page 15) 


a 


"CITY LAW GIVES GOOD DESCRIPTION OF 


TWO-YEAR RIOTING AT TRUMBULL PARK 


CHICAGO.—The ‘following is the so-called Chicago Anti- 
Riot Ordinance, from the Municipal Code of Chicago (Chapter 


192-1.1): 


“It is unlawful to create a clear and present danger of a riot 
or assault, battery, or other unlawful trespass against any person, 
or group of persons because of his or their race, religion, color, 
national origin, or ancestry, or to create a clear and present danger 
of arson, vandalism, defacement, or other unlawful trespass against 
propane because of the race, religion>~color, national origin, or an- 


cetry 0 


Property.” 


the owner, possessor, or authorized user or users of said 


i ie 


_—_— = 
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ott Scandal Lifts Lid 
n Huge Plunder Operation ' 


—See Page 2 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 


>” 


Our Hat's Off 


To Minnesota 


ALL HAIL to Worker 
supporters in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. They de- 

_cided some time back that 


circulation efforts should 
not be relaxed after a circulation 
campaign, and continued plug- 
ging for new and old readers. The 
result is that theyve come 
through with their 1955 target 
of 200 Worker subs more than 
five months ahead of schedule. 
In fact, they report they now 
have well over 300 subs, follow- 
ing their Freedom of the Press 
picnic last Sunday. 

‘Our congratulations, too, to a 
group. of, East Bronx, New York, 
Communist supporters of The 
Worker and Daily Worker. Sev- 
eral of them got together early 
this week and, decided it was 
high time-something was done in 
their borough to help realize the 
Daily Worker's objective of 1,200 
subs during the summer. Bronx 
supporters of the paper had com- 
mitted themselves to getting 100 
of this 1,200,-but had not got- 
ten one, as yet. This group de- 
termined to go after 25 from 
East Bronx members of their or- 
ganization, and got four right on 
the spot, as well as 1 Worker 
sub. It is a small beginning, 
but can, if followed elsewhere, 
result in getting up the steam 
necessary to put over the push 
for 1,200 D. W. subs nationally. 
(See circulation standing page 
13). 

* 

THE HISTORIC  develop- 
ments toward peaceful co-exist- 
ence, for which this newspaper 
has been battling for years, open 
the possibility for going after 
circulation increases now. Work- 
er correspondent Joseph Clark, 
who covered the “summit” con- 

ference, is remaining in Geneva 
for the conference of U. S. and 
Chinese Peoples Republic am- 


bassadors, and the UN atoms for 
peace conference. 


We won an important victory 


in getting the State Department 
to issue him-a passaport. But 
the money. problems of keeping 
him in Geneva and paying cable 
costs make it all the more neces- 
sary for us to complete the 
$100,000 fund campaign in short 
order. With New Jersey and 
Western Pennsylvania joining 
the areas that have “completed 
their goals this past week, we're 
now above the $93,000 mark. 
Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Eastern Pennsylvania and most 
Southern states have yet to reach 
their targets. : 

Send contributions to P.O. 
Box 136, Cooper Station, New 
York City 3, N. YX. 
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BY CARL HIRSCH 
DES MOINES, Ia. 
IN THESE: TWO 
WEEKS, Iowans proved 
their good faith in propos- 
ing the interchange between 


American and Soviet farm- 
ers which is- now taking place. 

The 12 Soviet visitors here 
found a trail of friendship where- 
ever they went through the hog 
and corn country.. And a hearty 
welcome is awaiting them as they 
move westward into the cattle 
and ‘wheat lands. 

“This was a real treat for us,” 
was the way a Jefferson, Ia., 
housewife, Mrs. J. A. Shriver, 
expressed it. She was speaking 
for the. townspeople and farmers 
who greeted the visitors in this 
town of 4,000 warmly shook their 
hands, followed them through 
the stores as they shopped, ex- 
citedly crowded the main stem 
to catch a glimpse of their Rus- 


: 


——— 


| ae 


His column, Assignment USA, 
will be resumed when he re- 


f ‘ 
' Joseph North is on vacation. 


sian guests. 


NEAR LAURENS, last Tues- 
day, the visitors. were guests of 
the Tatford J. Tinius family. 
And when their bus arrived at 
the Tinius farm, 300 neighbors 
were also on hand. 


One* of them, 14-year-old 
Harriet Vial, stepped forward 
with a handmade leather change 
purse which she presented gra- 
ciously to one member of the 
Soviet delegation, Nikolai Gu- 
rev, who has a son Her own age. 

“We're happy to have you as 
guests,” Mrs. Tinius told the 
Russians, “we hope it will create 
a more friendly-attitude between 
your country and ours.” 


There was this emphasis on 
more peaceful international re- 
lations which underlay the two- 


week Iowa tour. 
* 


IT WAS apparent from the 
demands on the time of the So- 
viet visitors, resulting last week 
in their breaking up into small 
teams so that they could honor 
more of their invitations. (The 
Sioux City. Chamber of Com- 


-_.y merce was so anxious to have. 


~ lowa Clears Friendship Trail 


them, they reportedly appealed 
io Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
to help them swing it.) 

The spirit of further peaceful 


(Continued on Page 13) 


any more at the desk where I’m 
working so I have the newspapers 
of many countries spread out be- 
fore me, the mimeographed sheets 
With each day’s briefing’ on the 
Big Four meetings by Presidential 
secretary James Hagerty, 
pads of notes and the texts of many 
speeches. 

What made possible the Geneva 
achievement “at the summit”? 
Typical. of European papers are 
these headlines in the London 
press: 

The Sunday Express headline 
reads: “Big Four Says: We Agree.” 
And “The Observer says: “Com- 
plete Agreement by the Big Four.” 
The headline over the story by 
the Sunday Times Diplomatic Cor- 
respondent reads: | “World War 
Peril Now Removed.” 


I'll record the impressions of a 
hectic week in this placid, elegant 


city on Lake Leman, which kecp_ 


whirling around in my mind. 
* 

RIGHT in front high on the 
wall before me the flags hang to- 
gether—the American, the Soviet, 
the British, the French. And al- 
though the city of Geneva took 
this, as it takes all international 
conferences, very calmly, very 
much in stride, going about its 
usual. business, cafes and buildings 
fn many ‘parts of the city flew the 
four flags side by side. 

At a diagona! from this; big 
House of the Press is one of Gen- 
eva’s innumerable cafes with tables 
outside and wicker chairs around 
them. Now it’s called the Landelt 
but one of the first things most 
correspondents learned was _ this 
cafe is where Lenin used to eat. 
Now the American and Soviet flags 
fly side by side in front of the cafe. 
And one day when we were hav- 
ing lunch CBS set up its cameras 
and the announcer told how this 
was the cafe where Lenin once 


(Continued on Page 12) 


IOWA FARMWIVES chat with Andrei S. Shevchenko, member 
of the Russian farm group now touring the state. Friendly talk took 


place at chamber of commerce luncheon in Waterloo, Ia. 


ee 
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Washington Knew Talbott Wasn't Only One 


By ERIK BERT 


THE ODOR now seeping out of the office of the Secretary of the Airforce, Harold 
E. Talbott is one of corruption and is wafting its way through the entire administration. Tal- 
bott who has been nailed with the goods has penitently told the Senators investigating his 


activities that he would quit his 
partnership in Paul B. Mulligan 
and Co., which does business with 
air force contractors, if the Sena- 
tors would let him cop a “not guil- 
ty’ plea. 
- The Talbott-Mulligan operation 
*“is the Jatest in a long series that 
have marked the course of the Eis- 
enhower administration. 
‘ * 
INCLUDED in these operations 


\ 


Hut Brownell 
Wouldnt Talk 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Brownell was acquainted for at 
least seven months with Ai 
Force Secretary Talbott’s efforts 
to swing an RCA contract for 
the Mulligan firm, in which 
Talbott was a_ partner. but, 
Senate investigators brought 
out, Brownell refused to inter- 
vene, and even declined to give 
2n opinion when asked for one 


at that time. 


XY a a 


is the “sale,” at the cost of hun- 
dreds of millions-of dollars, of the 


vovernment-built synthetic rubber | 


plants to the oil, rubber, and chem- 


ical barons, the present attempt to t 
yemove government control from years ago. 


the natural gas industry, for the, 
benefit of the oil trusts; the sluic- 
ing of fabulously profitable gov-| 
ernment contracts to the aircraft 
industry; the Hells Canyon power 
ceal: and the not-soon-to-be-tor- 
gotten Dixon-Yates plot. 


There is one operation, that may nomination “stinks,” and that the’ 
“terrific odors emanating from it 


soon blow up in the administra- 
tion's face. It is the one conducted 
by Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, under the label of the) 
Business and Defense Services Ad-’ 
ministration. 

Talbott's activities cannot, hon- | 
estly, be said to be surprising, | 
even though they warrant the! 
headlines given them in the press. 


Generals’ 
Stoc 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


LABOR'S CRY against the rule in Washington by a military-big business combina- 


Senators Wayne Morse (D-Ore) Tennessee. Estes Kefauver of Ten- 


A 


Stars and Blue Chip 


— They're Transferable 


and Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) vir- 
ually predicted it two and a half 


* 

AT THAT TIME, in February 
1953, when Talbott’ nomination 
came before the Senate, Morse de- 
scribed Talbott’s character in strik- 
ing language. He said the Talbott 


are sufficient to give warning of 
the great danger of the decay of 
the whole pattern of ethical stand- 
ards of. government.” 

Despite the stench only six Sen- 
ators—all Democrats voted against 
the Yalbott nomination by Eisen- 
hower. They were J. William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, Albert Gore of 


WASHINGTON. 


'nessee, Harley Kilgore of West Vir- 
| ginia, Morse, and James Murray of 


| Montana. 
With such support Talbott mov- 


‘ed into the Pentagon. He wrote 


letters to industrialists recommend- 
ing the Mulligan firm, which is en- 
gaged in cost-accounting surveys. 
One of the contracts which Mul- 
ligan landed was that of the Avco 
'Manufacturing Co., of New York, 
headed by Victor Emmanuel. 
This company as of last month had 
$200 million in detense contracts 
for the Air Force and the Navy. 
Although he may have done it 
for old times’ sake, it paid off in 
cash also. During 1953 and 1954 
he received about $60,000 a year 
from Mulligan as a partner, in ad- 
(Continued on. Page 5) 
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Business and Defense Services Administration 


W. O. C.-Employees, June 13, 1955 


Position in federal government 
STANLEY Y¥. 


Assistant administrator 


Assistant administrator 


Assistant administrator 


Director, Aluminum and Magnesium 


Division 
HENRY A. 


Deputy Director, Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division 


JOSEPH W. 
Director, Automotive Division 


Director, Chemical and Rubber 
Division 


Director, Communication Equipment 


Division 


Deputy Director, Containers and Pack- 
aging Division 
GEORGE E. 


Director, Copper Division 


Director, Electrical Equipment ®Division 


Director, Food Industries Division 


Director, Forest Products Division 


Director, General Industrial Equipment 
Division 


THOMAS J. 
Director, Iren and Steel Division 


PAUL 
Chief, Ferro Alloys Branch, Iron and 
Steel Division 


E. 


Commodity Industrial Specialist 
(Metals-Ferro-Alloys) Iron and Steel 
Division 


Chief, Carbon and Alloy, Semi-finished 
Rail, Structural Bars, Wire and Forg- 
ings, Branch, Iron and Steel Division 


GLENN R. 
Chief, Casting Branch, Iron and Steel 
Division 


ELMER L. L 
Chief, Stainless, Hi-temperature and 
Tool Steel Branch, Iron and Steel 
Division 


Chief, Business Research and Analysis 
Branch, Iron and Steel Division 


Chief, Carbon and Allov, Fiat Rolled 
and Tubular Products Branch, Iron 
‘and Steei Division 


Director, Metalwork 


ing Equipment Di- 
vision : 


tion-is getting louder. It broke into the House last week with a speech by West Virginia’s 


Jabor-backed Democratic Congressman Robert H. Mollohan in which he 


“trend on the part of the military 
to dominate the national scene.” 


Mollohan put into the Congres-| 
sional Record two long lists, which 
he said are far from complete, of 
names of military men in govern- 
ment posts and retired military | 
men in top posts of big companies | 


that are getting the lush govern-'revealing how the big business; 


pointed to the 


ment contracts. 

Both lists read into the .record 
by the West Virginia .Democrat 
are elsewhere on this page, in full. 
They read like a who's who in big 

business. ¥ 


THE TALBOTT SCANDAL 


rc 
EX-MILITARY OFFICERS WHO ARE 
PIRECTORS OR EXECUTIVE HEADS | 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS | 
AND CUMULATIVE PERCENT OF | 
UNITED STATES TOTAL. 


Kerner, T. R., lieutenant commander, 
Tniied States Naval Reserve, retired: Mem 
ber board of directors, General Precision 
Equipment Corp., 63.7. 

E‘andy, William H. Purnell, admiral, 
Uni.ed States Navy, retired: President, | 
Health Infermation Foundation. Organiza- 
tion set up by drug and chemical com-. 
panies to improve health standards, block 
socialized medicine. 


Bradley, Omar N, general, United States 
Army; retired: Chairman, Bulova Research 
and Development Laboratories, Inc. 

Campbell, H. Denald, United tSates Navy, 
lieutenant, junior grade, retired: Chase Na- 


—~ 

FEDERAL OFFICIALS WHO HAVE 
HELD FLAG OR GENERAL RANK 
IN THE MILITARY SERVICE. 


A selected list (appointed 1953-55) 


|..Jalius Ochs Adler, major general, United | 


States Army Reserve: Chairman, National 
Security Training Commission. .. 
..Frank B. Berry, M. D., brigadier gen 
eral, United tSates Army Reserve, retired: 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 
Medical). 


Henry C. Byroade, 


United States Army, resigned: Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


Lucius D. Clay, general, Unted tSates 
Army, retired: Chairman, President’s High- 


—_ | a ed 


brigadier general, 


way Advisory Cemmittee. Position created 


August 3@, 1954. 

Everett RB. Cook, brigadier general, 
United tSates Air Force Reserve: Commis- 
sioner, Rubber FPreducing Facttities Dis- 


tional Bank, New York City; directer, Gen- 
eral Precision Bquipment Corp., 63.7. 
Campbell, Levin H., Jr., lieutenant gen- 
eral, United States Naval Academy; trans-" 
ferred te Army: Directer,- General Pre- 
cision Equipment Corp., 6.3.7; executive 
vice-president, International Harvester Co. 
. Since 1917; director, Curtiss-Wright Corp.: 
egg Steel Foundries Universal Oil 
o., ‘ 


posal Commission. Commission establish- 
ed August 7, 1953. 

Rebert J. Cutler, brigadier general, United 
States Army, resigned: Special assistant 
te the President for National Seeurity Af- 
fairs. Position created March 23, 1953. 
| Benjamin O. Davis, brigadier general, 
United tSates Army, retired: Commission- 
er; American aBttle Monuments Commis- 
sion. . 


Clay, Lucius D., general United Sattes 
Army, retired: Member, beard ef directors, . 
G;eneral Moters Cerp.; chairman, Conti- | 
nental Can Ce. 

Delafield, Edward C., colonel, Financial 
Department, United tSates Army, retired: 
Member, board of directers, Normandy 
Realty Corp.; trustee, Greenwich Savings 
Bank; director, Corena Brewi Co., Pa- 
meta Oil Co., General Precision Equip- 
ment Corp., 63.7. : 

Devers, Jaceb Loueks, general, United 
: ate a “rmy, retired: Technical adviser te 
‘ of Fairchild ne & Airplane 


(Continued age 13) 
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Walter S. Delaney, vice admiral, United 
States Navy, retired: Deputy Director for 
Mutual Defense Assistance Centrol, For- 
eign Operations Administration. 

William J. Benovan, major general, 
United tSates Army, retired: Ambassador 
Extraordinary and FPienipotentiary of the 
United States te Thailand, Left State De- 
partment August 31, 1954. aye 

James H. Doolittie, lieutenant * general, 
United tSates Air Force Reserve: Member 
National Advisery Committee for Aeronau- 
ties, Special Assistant te Chief ef Staff, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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imen in the Eisenhower adminis- 
‘tration are channeling govern- 
ment contracts and other giveaway 
prizes to their firms, has put the 
whole twin evil of military and 
business control and corruption in- 
to bold relief for Americans to 
see. } 

Labor, weekly paper of the mil- 
lion, railroad workers, runs a long 
editorial in its current issue fea- 
turing the “extraordinary” 


of Rep. Mollohan. 


“It’s high time for Congress 
and the American people to wake 
up to the militarization of this 
country and stop it before it’s too 
Jate,” begins Labor. describing 
'Molohan’s speech. 

“Labor. which has always oppos- 
ed militarism, is glad to tell its 
readers about the danger signals 
pointed out by Mollehan. 

After giving some excerpts of 
Mollohan’s speech, Labor conclud- 
ed: : 

“Mollohan is right. The found- 
ing fathers knew a lot of history. 
|They knew that when the military, 
get control of any nation, it is on 
the road to tyranny and democra- 
cy is doomed. 

“We fought against ambitious 


| militarists in other lands; why sur- 


render to the same sort of 

our country.” * 
ONE PART 

speech quoted b 
“Ever since 


thing in 


of Mollohan’s 
Labor, said: _. 
orld War I, ‘civil- 


ALBERT 

Chief, Facilities, Distribution and In- 

ventory Branch, Metalworking Equip- 
ment Division 


WILLIAM M. 


Director, Power Equipment Division 


THOMAS 
Deputy Director, Scientific, Motion 
Picture and Photographic Proaucts 
Division 


ARTHUR W. 


HAROLD C. 


RAYMOND O. BELL 


FREDERICK C. 


WILLIAM H. THOMAS 


ROGER E. 


BENJAMIN G. WISNER 


Position in private indusiry 
DAMROGER 
General commercial manager, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Seattle, 
Washington 


RUSSELL C. FLOM 


Director of pulp, paper and paperboard 
sales. Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 


WINSTON 

Assistant manager, magnesium depart~ 
ment, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Wis. 


ERSKINE 
Assistant general manager, casting di- 
vision, Aluminum Corp. of America 


FRUTIG 

Vice-president and 
manager, Aluminum 
Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 


ESKRIDGE 3 

Vice-president in charge of manufacture 
ing, Hudson special products division, 
American Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


assistant general 
and Magnesium 


HERBERT W. BERTINE 


Assistant to president General Chemi- 
cal Division, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp.,.- New York, N. Y. 


HUGH A. BARNHART 


President, Rochester Telephone Co, 
Rochester, Ind. 
President, Barnhart Van Trump Co., 

Rochester, Ind. 
Director Public Service Co. of Indiana, 


Inc., Plainfield, Ind. 


NORVAL W. POSTWEILER 


Special assistant to mana 
Paper Co., New York, N. 


PETERSON 
Assistant to president, Simplex Wire 
and Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


ger, Riegel 


Allis- 
Wis, 


Section, 
Milwaukee, 


Manager, Substation 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


JOHN 8S. VANDER-HEIDE 


President, Holland - American Wafer 


Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


TALBOT, JR. : 

Assistant Atlantic Coast manager, 
Lumber Division,. Pope and Talbet, 
inc... New erm, N. Y. 


Manager, government sales, Air Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


MOORE, JR. 

General manager, Brainerd, Steel Di- 
vision, Sharon Steel Corp., Warren, 
Ohio 


FLOYD 
Consultant, Allegheny Ludlum  BSteej 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., Ferndale, Mich, 


HOWARD M. GERMAN 


Metalurgieal assistant to president, 
Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


GRAVES 
Sales representative, 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Bethlehem Steel} 


HUGHES 
Assistant sales manager, Ohio 
Foundry Co., Springfield, Ohio 


A GRELIUS 
Research metalurgist, Eastern Siainless 


Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


Steel 


JOHN A. HUNTER, JR. 


commercial research, Ten- 
and Iren Co., Division, 
Fairfield, 


Manager, 
nessee Coal 
United States Steel Corp., 
Ala. 


; 


Tinplate sales, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Assistant 
Kaiser Steel 


manager, 
Corp., 


RALPH BR. BALDENHOFER 


Executive vice-president and treasurer, 
Thompson Grinder Ce.,. Springfield, 
Ohio 


F. POLK 
Viee-chairman, Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio 


FIRSHING 
Executive assistant, Babcock and Wil- 
cox Corp., New York, N. Y. | 


S. MOHR 

Administrative assistant 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
ester, N. Y. 


to president, 
Roch- 


WALTER J. CURLEY 


Director, Shipbuilding, Railroad, 
Ordnance and Aircraft Division 


Vice-president, General American Trans- 
portation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHARLES W. KRAUSE 


Director, Water and Sewerage, Industry 


? 
| 


jan - 


and Utilities Division 


New York City district manager, 


Nep- 
tune Meter Ce., New York, N. Y. 


since World War II and particular- 


) military relationships have | growing miiltary power and the 
speech | heen drawing closer. But - only ‘effort to impose a compulsory mil- 
itary service system on the coun- 


ly in the past several years, have try. Critical of the President as the 


we witnessed the accélerated pace’ 


very personification of the role of 


of the military's growth in power ‘the brass hats, the mine union ob- 


‘and influence. 


‘ 
; 


“The military now wields its in- 


served that the “principal reason 
‘our forefathers’: came to America 
fluence to an unprecedented de- jn the first place was to get away 
gree over every phase of our ed- 
ucational, economic and_ political; 


from universal military training.” 
Textile Labor, magazine of the 


affairs. The drift away from our,;CIO’s Textile Workers Union of 
traditional concepts can no longer; America, also raises the alarm over 
be ignored. Surely the time has growing military rule in) Washing- 
come when we must ask our-|ton with a comparison of Eisen- 
selves: Is this the way we-want it hower to the military rule during 


to be?” 


ithe corruption - ridden Grant ad- 


Mollohan said “the concept of|ministration after Lincoln's assas- 


civilian supremacy in government 
is deeply engrained in the very 
fibres of our national being.” 
* : 
THE CURRENT issue of the 
|United Mine* Workers Journal also 
editorializes sharply against “the 
fact that the military brass hats 


= 


want more and more. power to dic- 


tate to free Americans.” The mine. 
union, too, expresses alarm over 


sination. 

An editorial in Textile Labor 
titled “The Military Mind,” say 
“an army is not a democracy an 
a democracy cannot be treated like 
an army. ‘In our way of ‘life the 
final decisions are madé by the 
privates, not by the generals... . 
That’s why the military mind—Eis- 
enhower’s or Grant’s—has no place 
ii the presidéncy.” © = 


 G-Men Ignore 2-Year Siege 
Of U.S. Property at Trumbull 


only action by the federal govern-;ect but repeatedly sided with the, tee to investigate the Trumbull sit- 
uation and to make recommenda- 
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been few occasions when federal 
property was so besieged as at | ment but also the immediate dis-' rioters. 
Trumbull Park Homes today. | patch of state troops to establish * tions. This could be an empty ges- 
But other than an occasional | peace at Trumbull. | IN NOVEMBER 1954, _ the|ture. On the other hand, it could 
empty pledge by Attorney Gen- | That was the very moment when Trumbull situation first became a be the springboard for a vigorous 
eral Brownell to “move into the | the Republican state administration political issue in the campaign in city program that would stamp out 


| situation” and a stray rumor that ‘of Gov. William G. Stratton was. ge EEN aE FEO ees |the Trumbull violence and serve 
-the FBI was “investigating,” the the <d Congressional ‘istrict, ad- notice on the racists that the full 


‘busy blocking the passage of a 
administration has taken no step ' state FEPC law. Stratton has thus’ jacent to the project. Republican power of the City Hall will be 
to reclaim the government hous- | far ignored all requests for state candidate Richard N. Vail, who used against any similar outbreak. 
ing project from the mob. guardsmen to quell the long-time openly conducted a violently anti- This committee could be different 

However, the GOP is not rioting. Negro campaign, was defeated for also in that it includes representa- 
above trying to make political | The state attorney general, Congress. tives of labor and of the Negro 
capital out of the disgraceful community who can feel: directly 


| Latham ( rastle, has turned down | The Trumbull situation hecame 
Trumbull situation. Thus, on every requset that he prosecute an even bigger issue in the Chicago the pressure of the people for ac- 
Oct. 29, 1954, three days be- tion. 


the terrorists under the extensive mavoralty primary last spring. La- 
fore the general election, U.S, | stat laws covering civil rights, riot- hor and the Negro people demand- 
federal housing administrator -ing, conspiracy. ed that “Kennelly must go!” as 
Albert M. Cole came out with a | Castle was presented with facts mayor. They intervened in the 
| rip-roaring statement demanding ‘showing: that the heads of South Democratic Party councils and in 
that the Chicago Democratic ad- ‘Deering Improvement Association the Democratic primary in such a 
ministration end the Trumbull | have openly and repeatedly called fashion that Kennelly was defeat- 
outrage “at once.” for violence; that the SDIA’s own ed—with the Trumbull outrage as 
It was a sordid piece of elec- lawyer, Patrick Allman, nephew Of the: principal factor. 
cneccknr. ae Gal the former Chicago police com-| The coalition, led by labor and oie 
city administration could only | Missioner, has defended - of ine the Negro people, then helped !9°°. | 
produce a lame reply to the ef- | ™0ters in court and got t em 0% Mayor Richard J. Daley win elec-| ‘These forces, labor, the Negro 
fect that there was really no with either a reprimand or . smal] tion. But today, the democratic people, the liberals, have the re- 
iaaiele ot ‘Seema onl that, ome, that business establishments forces in Chicago are vexed over sponsibility now of pressing the 
course. That is to work for the | Cole had been “completely mis- |)" the frumbull a gp edad Daley's inaction in the Trumbull Daley administration to clean up 
sale of the public housing proj- | informed.” fuse to serve Negroes, in violation situation. thé Trumbull crisis. 
of state law; that thousands of dol-| * ' Toa group of the besieged Trum- 


ects to private” owners, who | * ie ith ‘of aleRnateen ‘aie thie > 
would be free to select their tén- THE COLE outcry was the Jars worth of explosives are being) THEY are concerned, over the bull tenants who recenfly marched 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


Let any group of union pickets 
stand their ground, and the Chi- 
cago Tribune becomes apoplec- 
tic with rage. This powerful or- 
gan of Midwest Republicanism 
has for a solid year been berat- 
ing the Kohler strikers as 


“goons, “saboteurs,” “destroy- 
ers of property.” 


But in the two years of un- 
abated mob violence at the gov- 
ernment-owned Trumbull Park 
Homes, the GOP paper has been 
silent. One editorial (Oct. 17, 
1953) gave a word of advice to 
the Democratic alderman in the 
Trumbull Park area on how best | 
to follow-through on his openly | 
aga heired of Negroes and 
1s encouragement of the vio- 
lence against the Negro families 
in the project. 

Said the Tribune: “If Ald. 
Pacini doesn’t like the present 
(CHA) policy, he has one re- 


* 


_ DECISIVE here jis the role dur- 
ing the coming weeks and months 
of the growing independent -peo- 
ples coalition which has come for- 
ward in recent elections and which 
has even a bigger role to play in 


ants as they chose, and who ‘illegally used daily by the rioters fact that Daley has retained the into Daley's office with a list of 


would pay taxes on the prop- 
erty.” 
> ¢ 


BEHIND the continued Trum- 


bull violence is a political alli- | 


ance which embraces the fana- 
tical racists and those who re- 


orm of “creeping socialism.” 
This alliance crosses party lines. 

The terrorists who have car- 
ried on unprovoked assaults for 
two years and destroyed hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of U.S. property are pro- 
tected by a political shield. This 
immunity begins with the De- 
partment of Justice in Wash- 
ington and ends with the cop 
on the beat. The few arrests and 
piddling fines since August 1953, 
are no more than encouragement 
to the mobsters and assurance 
thrat thus far “the fix is in.” 
“Can you imagine what would 
happen if a group of Negroes or 
a labor union carried on this kind 
of rampage?” asked one Trum- 
bull Park resident, “They'd have 
the militia out here in no time, 
plus every G-man on J. Edgar 


Hoover's force.” 
* 


SINCE the Confederacy fired 
on Fort Sumter. at the opening 
of the Civil War, there have 


es public housing as another | 


beginning and end of the gov- 
ernment’s interest in Trumbull. 
Before and since, there have 
been numerous demands _ that 
the Eisenhower administration 
act in the face of the breakdown 
of law and order. | 


member of the national legal staff 
of the National Association for the! 
Advancement of Colored People: 


‘casions for an investigation, but 
‘nothing has happened.” | 
| Operating in the Trumbull area, 
is an-open conspiracy to violate! 
U.S. civil rights laws and to de- 
‘stroy federal property. But the 
isame Eisenhower administration| 
‘which has repeatedly hampered 
ithe fight for civil rights has turn- 
‘ed its back on the Trumbull mob- 
isters with a sly wink at the big 
‘realty and industrial interests which 
profit from. this racist disordey. | 

The same tacit approval of the | 
mob has been given by Rep. Wil- 
liam E. MeVey, the GOP Con- 
gressman from Trumbull, who has 
never once mentioned in Congress. 
‘that racist rioting is rampant in his. 
‘own district. | 
| a | 
| AT 4ITS Atlantic City national 
City national convention _ last, 
‘month, the NAACP demanded not' 


} 


| | 


lout of the Trumbull situation at 


at the project; that abundant evi- yacist James C. Downs as city hous- indignant demands, the mayor said 


their homes and their property. 
* 


: | 
ber of Commerce and other groups 


which have a vested interest in the; 
Trumbull disorder. 
reasons: 


Less clear are all the 
for the continuing paralysis of the 


‘ 


dence shows a brazen conspiracy jing coordinator; that he has kept that he is sworn to end “violence 
ito do physical violence to a group Timothy O'Connor as Police Com- against any Chicago citizen - be- 

of peaceful families and to destroy missioner in spite of the record of cause of race.” | 
police collusion with the mobsters. | 


Turning to the group, he plead- 


Observers here say that Daley ed, “I've only been in office six 
IT is clear how the GOP federal has thus far mufted an opportunity weeks; give me a chance.” 


Said William R. Ming, Jr., a and state authorities have stayed t0 show a responsive attitude to-| 
" ,| ward the Jabor, Negro and demo-' 


cratic-minded forces in the city 
the behest of moneyed Republican! ho provided his margin of vic 
i“We have appealed to the U.S. figures in the Chicago Real Estate. tory in the city elections. 


Attorney General on numerous oc-| Board, the South Chicago Cham-| Daley has appointed a commit- 


VIC- | 


Democratic-minded Chicagoans 
will give the Daley administration 
its “chance.” But they will insist 
that “the shame of Chicago,” the 
two-year-old Trumbull outrage, be 
ended once and for all. ~ 


Hindi as the o 
the Central Goverr t ‘o-| 
e Central Government, as pre-| 


Hindi to Replace English in India . 
NEW DELHI.—A 15-year draft India and Hindi will be populariz- 
program to — English by ed among the people in_ these 


cial language of, areas. | 


The government has already 


. ty 7 ‘ nt Ld ° . ‘ ‘ ° 
Chicago Democratic..city adminis vided for in the constitution, has taken steps to prepare standard 


tration. The Kennelly regime ap- 
peased the mobsters in every pos- 
sible way. | 

Kennelly refused to make a 
clear-cut statement of the city’. 
position in defense of law and or-, 
der at Trumbull. His housing co-| 
ordinator, James C. Downs, met 
repeatedly with the 
mobsters and showed his sympa-) 
thy with their bigoted views. At 
the demand of the racist realty 
groups, Kennelly fired Miss Eliza- 
beth Wood from her job as head 
of the Chicago Housmg Authority. 
His police not only failed to pro- 
tect the Negro families in the proj- 


—_— 


Republicans ‘Amend the Hell’ 


Out of Pe 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—fhe threat ‘of 
caster County), who is a bitter enemy of FEPC, that the Republicans would “amend the 
Loaded with amendments cunningly designed 


hell out of the bill” has been 


either to take the guts out of the 
meéasure jor to créate new and com- 
plicated problems for its enforce- 
ment, the bill was set for passage 
in the Senate last Monday. . 


One of the worst amendments publican Senators’ insistence on|dependent body. 


exempts from FEPC jurisdiction 
establishments employ iag 25 
workers or less. According to Sec- 
‘retary of Labor and Industry Tor- 
quato, this would exclude about 
90 percent of the employers and 
some 750,000 workers. IT 
WOULD COVER ONLY 16,000 
OVT OF THE 190.000 employers 
in the state! YAS 

_ “It- seems odd,” Torquato com- 
‘mented, “that thé Republican ma- 
jority in ‘the Senate claims to be 
concerned about -the welfare of 
thdsé~'in - the ‘ 40-t6-62- year age 


Ivania 


epublican State 


carried out. 


FEPC Bill 


Senator Edward Kessler (Lan- 


————e 


| 
ion untold thousands of them work- 


‘group, yet willingly turns its back) 


throughout the state.” 
A Republican amendment 


‘ing for firms using les§ than‘25 em- 


ploves. It appears just. cause for, 


questioning the motive of the Re- 


the age discrimination amendment 
to FEPC.” 

Torquato declared that “the bill 
as originally submitted to the Leg- 
islature was based on known ex- 
perience in Phidalelphia“and Pitts- 
burgh and in other states where 
FEPC has proved effective. ALL 
THE REVISIONS ADDED TO 
THE BILL HAVE SERVED TO 
WEAKEN IT...” - . 

The various revisions, if allow- 
ed to stand, would, he’ predicted, 
“complicate enormously the -prob- 
lems of ‘the FEPC: and of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry 
in dealing’ with “discrimination 


et ee Gp ee wed be ew & 


(Crawford County) — was charged 


places the Commission under con- 
trol of the Department. Originally, 
the. Commission was to be an in-: 


Republican floor. Jeader in the; 
Senate — Rowland B. Mahany, 


Democratic - minority Senate 


by 


the Republican alleged: “We dont 
have any discrimination up my 
‘Avay against race, creed ‘or color.” 

Dent pointed out that former 
Governor Fine’s Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations reported its sur- 
vey showed Northwest ‘ Pennsyl- 
vania ~ which includes Mahany’s 
district—as ‘the third worst in the 


leader—John H. Dent; (Westmore- | 
land County) — with lying when: 


state, especially in job discrimina- 
tio ‘against Negroés, °° 


five years each. 


Semeeene 


Fight to Free Negro 


‘been drawn up by the Indian Min-|grammers and dictionarnes in Hine 
istry of Education. 


di. It has drawn up a scheme for 


There are to be three stages of the —, of a Hindi en- 


During the first; cyclopedia. 
stage, Hindi technical terms _will|the holding in the near future of 
be prepared, a drive will be made an_ exhibition of 
to introduce Hindi as as compul- charts, maps and other suitable 
‘sory course in -secondary schools material for the promotion of the ~ 
in all non-Hindi-speaking areas in Hindi language. 


It is also considering 


Hindi books, 


a er 


Jailed by Insane Woman 


CHICAGO.—The fight to free 
a Chicago Negro, Howard Mil- 
ler, from a trumped-up life im- 
prisonment sentence which he 
béen serving in Stateville moved 
ahead this week with the filing 
of an. appeal before the State 
Supreme Court. 


New evidence presented by 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union and defense attorneys A. 
L.“ Marks and Charles Leibman 
revealed that Miller was inno- 
cent of ‘the “rape” -charge on 
which he was convicted. 


It was disclosed that Miller's 


accuser, Mrs. Barbara Latimore, 
has been under treatment at the 
psychopathic ward of the Illinois 
State Hospital at Manteno. This 
white woman reported in 
ber, 1951 that she had 
beaten and raped, although a 
medical examination failed to 
shew evidence of the latter. 
Two weeks later, she pointed 
Miller out and szid she “recog- 
nized” him because of a ring he 
wore on his’ finger. Miller, a 
Marine veteran, showed in court 
that he had been watching a 
TV fi 


alleg Five persons 


<é >? 
rape. 


his‘ testimony. 
Miller then went to trial three 


‘timies. The first time, there was 


Bp 


been * 


t at the time of the 


Pi 


‘who were with him supported 


a “hung” jury. The second time, 
there was a mistrial. In the third 
trial, Miller was out of funds 
and could not afford the expense 
of a jury trial. Judge John A. 
Sbarbao found him guilty and 
sentenced him to life imprison- 
ment. 

Mrs. Latimore’s insanity was 
not disclosed at thetrial. This and 
other evidence has since been 
uncovered and _ provides’ the 
basis for the appeal. 

ACLU spokesmen expressed 
confidence this week that Miller 
could be freed and returned to 
his wife and family. - 


BEL arse 
GOP Rep. Allen Has 


‘Master Race’ Plan 
WASHINGTON, —Illinois Re- 
publican Rep. Leo Allen said in 
Congress last week that there 
are more than a million “sub- 
normal” persons inthe U.S. and 
he would want te “completely 
get rid of that type ef. person.” 
He didn’t say how. 
Rep. Allen made his remarks 
' during the debate on the mini- , 
mum wage law. He described 
in. detail “the type of person 
who isn’t worth $8 a day” and 
said he favored doing away 
“WARD 200,809 of them... 


+ 
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Ban on UAW Political Action 


— |s Aim of GM 


+ By WILLIAM ALLAN \for the historic 1956 election cam-|~ 


DETROIT.—The indictment of Paign. 
the CIO United Auto Workers by’ Its main hard core is the union: 
the Department of Justice under|of the auto workers, the UAW- 
the direction of the Cadillac Cabi-|CIO, In the spring of 1956 this| 
net, on charges of using union union proposes to call a nationwide’ 
funds in the 1954 political cam-|conference of delegates from its 
paign is seen here as a move to/over 1,000 locals to discuss candi- 


hamstring particularly in Michigan, dates. | 
organized labors one million mem- In Michigan where one million 
ber participation in election work.’ members of merging labor are 


This attack on the Bill of Rights eligible to vote, extensive prepara- | 
was spawned by the Ford anditions are under way already to pane 
Genéral Motors lobbyists in the} break even more the Ford-GM CONFSS 
state legislative halls, fired into a! grip on Congress, national office! ’ 
grand jury by a Republican pros-| and the State Legislature. 
ecutor Fred Kaess, after the Grand Therefor it’s little wonder that 
Jury had listened and read the the reactionary foes of this labor; 
screaming in the daily press of| Jed coalition of Negro-liberal-farm-' 
John Feikens, GOP Ford domi-| Democratic setup would aim their 
nated state chairman about, “use, | blows at a coalition whose existence 
of urtion members dues money for snells the doom of their grip on 
political candidates without the government, city, state and Con-| 


members okay. 'gressional. And this is why for ad- 
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ctment 
| NAACP Issues 
Call to Battle 

Discrimination 


DETROIT. — Attorney Edward 
Turner, president of the Detroit 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has 
angrily let it be known that the 
NAACP is reconvening for action of 
its long imoperative Discrimina- 
tion Action Committee. 

Turner’s angry blast said, “at one 
time it appeared to us... that 
the matter of discrimination in 
places of public discrimination had 
either been completely elimmated 
by branch action or was being elim- 
inated by the efficient enforeement 
and administration of the law by 
the prosecuting attorney’s office.” 

However Turner declared, “the 
situation is now deteriorating to a 
point where it is necessary to re- 
convene the discrimination action 
committee.” 

Turner said that meetings were 
‘also being sought again with po- 
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UAW is a rallying cry for all free- layoffs should be concerned about 
dom fighters to back up. meres 


Labor Day Picnic 


mee ee el ee — —_— — ee 


de with All Nations 
ys UAW Leader 


The fighting stand taken by the Dodge workers who are now facing, 


Union Stand at Westinghouse 
Forces Corporation Backdown 


lice commissioner Piggins and pros- 
ecutor O’Brien. Thousands of mem- 
bers of organized labor are now 
carrying membership cards in the 
NAACP and no doubt many will 
actively back the organization in 
its drive against discrimination. 

‘what people buy the cars and, Several years ago under the lead- 
trucks?” ership of the NAACP every restau- 


Quinn pointed out that for the rant from the river front to Grand 
last 13 weeks some 10,000 Dodge Boulevard was visited by a inter- 


| workers haven't had a full week’s| racial. delegation and __ service 
oc ae ‘sought. Also the UAW FEPC com- 


| a a : ; epee re 
| “Now,”-said Quinn, “if we were mittees stimulated by this action 
| . ,around many of the plants chal- 
able to sell what we preduce to any| lenged jimcrow in the.bars and res 
| nation in the world, possibly these) cael = 
10,000 Dodge workers might have, Cadillac Local 22 was an ex- 
had a full week’s work in each of a | 
the last 13 weeks.” 


_ample where over 30 restaurants 

ie. _and bars agreed on a no discrimjn- 
Meanwhile the Michigan Labor 

press were featuring a story that 


ation policy. Recently the big 

Dodge local FEPC committee suc- 
the Congressmen from this state; cesfully challenged discrimination 
| had gotten the Library of Congress practiced towards its Negro mein- 
‘to undertake a study of how in| bers in public places across the 
‘Michigan 15,000 business men and 


street from the Main plant. 
trade erganizations feel about for-! 


eign trade. Also a study of how ag- | Police KF ire or 


icult Id tie into for | 
riculture wou C mw "Morocco Rally 


trade is to be studied. 

MEKN E §, Morocco.— 
Police opened fire here on a dem- 
onstration of 500 Moroccans who 
tried to break through police bar- 


After the Parade 
DETROIT. — The annual pic- 


The goal of the Ford-GM domi- vancing the political needs of the 
nated Republican mob here is to people the UAW has been in: | 
wipe out political action by labor, dicted and a violation of the First 
and its allies which has led a Ne-| Amendment and the Bill of Rights. 
gro-liberal-farm-Democratic  coali- is being practiced in the Federal 
tion in defeating in 1954, Homer courts. | 
Ferguson for U. S. Senator and’ Az the time of the first Smith 
House Un-American Kit Clardy for| Act indictment of Communist lead-| 
vy sg oer te ae ‘ers the Michigan Worker warned) 
was also this coalition that de-' that these indictments were also a 
_- feated Detroit Police Commissioner) yiolation of the First hncaiiened! 
sang lo i Ngo sene-ser and unless reversed would lead to 
0 set elected of Coantion Dacke@) 4 bolder and wider attack against T 
apreprst to the Legislature and the rest of the American people. rd 
12 to the State Senate. It helped The “indictment of the UAW is just 
. Bet vee yee i, get that. : M J 
theta Nope sete from Nick of aoe ata bexiwiog MOONS JOS Se 
- a .. |against the Communists and now 
tion led by united labor, thru its : . ; | HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — One 
Pitney: , '|moving against organized labor, MUA, MICH. 
PAC and-AFL’s Labor League fo mesg f the decisi hat should c 
bab ‘ | must be defeated. All indictments, 0! the decisions that should come 
Political Education, that together ee J f th i ing in Gen- 
: ‘must be dropped, including those 0Ut Of the Summit meeting in Gen 
with the Negro people helped elect)’: eee ev id Pat Quinn, vice-president 
‘against the Communists and those ©Y@, Said Pat Quinn, vice-pres 
seven Negroes to the State House Smith Act victims in jail or those Of the Dodge Local 3, UAW-CIO, 
of Representatives and a Negro framed under such indictments, | is that world trade between all na- 
woman to the State Senate. om ‘tions has to be agreed on 
oni Seay » | ‘and those now awaiting trial or “All of th 8 aka 1d 
beat hides ay “ Saihae tet Good ope qnees on Seer want dl | nirog sid, “saik oh 
anil ert ind pi pa The demand must be made to |", SG agra god 
gents in the House who ‘understanding to keep peace in the 
were opposing FEPC, and a for the drop-| 611d and -trade with each other 
after 20 years got it made law. PINS of all ane ie anmnaeS. lis important—in fact for workers its 
They raised, despite the frantic op-|, And here in Michigan the move their bread and butter. 
position of corporation lobbyists,| by Ford-GM agents in the Federal’ - Quinn said that~no_ prejudice 
unemployment compensation to Building and elsewhere to render) should exist about trading with the 
a maximum of $54 a week for an|impotent the coalition led by la-' Russians, Poles, Czechs, Rouman- 
idle worker with a family of four.| bor has to be stopped in its tracks.|ians, the people of China or any 
The coalition still was not able to| Every Congressman, U. S. Senator others that want American goods 
eliminate the 80 amendments GM has to be written, visited and put and are willing to sell us their 
lobbyists wrote into the law sey-;| On record against this violation of goods in return. 
eral years ago. ‘ the Bill of Rights. He asked, “do you think the 
In the coming’ 1956 election 
where Mayor Cobo of Detroit and 
fascist minded GOPer Congress- 
man Bentley will be competing for 
governor the role of this labor led 
coalition can be vital in preventing 
Ford and GM from establishing a 
Cadillac Cabinet in Lansing, by the 
election of either Cobo or Bentley. 
This coalition helped elect three nic after the Labor Day Parade for 
members to the Detroit Board of, marchers will be held this year.at 
mona ee one of a i. Re- Arcadia Park, Wicks Road off Tele- 
us Robinson, was egro| ; 
ever elected there. ries this wc Sreh, under the guapless of the 
tion led by Labor will march Labor Michigan Committee for Protection 
Day in Detroit and other Mich-|of Foreign Born. Refreshments, 
igan cities, leading more than a sports, internatnonal dishes, a 
ee of = — in parades, speaker will be on hand. Admis- 
or the peoples needs. 
And this coalition prepares now levoix Bldg., Detroit. 


sion 50 cents. Tickets at 920 Char- 


PHILADELPHIA. — A_ tempor-|specific contract provisions. These 
ary truce-prevails in the big West-| restrict the time-study right to jobs| 
inghouse Elecrtic plant at Lester,! where a recorded value has been! 
wheré* the company has discon-! established and there have been 
i'tinued its time study tests in the, basic changes in tools, designs, etc., 
‘Blade and Gear-Hobbers depart-|or clerical errors in the computa- 
ments, These had produced daily tion of the values. oop 
walkouts of the workers as pro-| “We will not tolerate flagrant 
tests against the corporation’s vio-| violations that are intended to 
lations of the. union contract. speed up and make automatons of 

The militant reaction of the}the employes,” the union warned. 
workers forced the management to! Local 107, United Electrical 
back down from the position that] Workers, Independent, represents 
it had the right to time-study any! the 6,500 production and mainten-' 


job any time it chose, regardless of! ance employes. : 


| 


. 


riers to President Gen. Gilbert 
Grandval when he arrived on an 
official visit. 

First reports said°a number of 
persons were killed and wounded. 

French officials itt Casablanca 
announced that 55 _ policemen 
there were severely disciplined as 
a result of the bloody riots in that 
city 10 days ago. 

The Casablanca police were 
charged with turning a blind eye 
to lawlessness and violence com- 
mitted by French residents. 


The Wage-Cut Racket and How It Pays Off—for Bosses’ 


FORT HURON, Mich. — The;lars do not of course offer to give|adjustment of wage rates, DOWN- 


company officials of Pressed Metals'the workers any part of that seven 


on piecework and for all workers’ 
to give up a five cent hourly raise 


WARD, shifting of workers around 3 | 
due them. The workers voted it 


with wagecuts and layoffs. 


here which. a year ago sold the ‘million dollars to make up for the 
- UAW officials a bill of goods to wagecuts the workers and not the 


| Meanwhile ‘another wagecutter 


'down twice. From what we hear 


Another chiseling bunch of} char- 
acters is those who run American 
Motors (Nash-Hudson). They are 
stalling in negotiations with the 
UAW refusing to okay a supple- 


accept a contract that cut wages 
and labor costs in the’ plant. has 
now sold the plant fer seven mil- 
lion dollars. | 

Following the obtaining a year 


| company took a 


ear ago to “keep i, what the plate ‘swinging. That's 


‘the company in business.” : hag | 
The company has been bought! Detroit Gear, a division of Borg- 
: 'Warner Corp. of Detroit. 


by a industrialist from New: York, 
Frederick W. Richmond who an- T. J. Ault, president and general 
manager, writes the workers a let- 


nounced that a program:of “ex- 


they will again vote down Mr. 
Ault’s request about getting costs}mentary unemployment _ benefit 
down.” plan on the claim they can’t “fol- 

Mr. Ault when he got out his;|low the pattern” and they got to 
crying towel never mentioned that have help to “be competitive,” and 
Borg-Warner which Detroit Gear want the union to take a wage cut. 


ago of the wage cut, the company 


is a part of, in. 1954, after taxes 


This at the time when the report 


‘has done right well. For example 
the first quarter of 1955 showed a 
profit of $358,303, and now they 
coolly walk off with $7,000,000. 


The company officials who sold 


pansion and product. diversifica-‘ter real cozy like that the Seven 


tion” will be launched. 
The “expansion” stuff is a dan- 


Mile Road plant will be closed 
cown unless “we can get our costs 
down.” A year ago this company 


ger signal in the auto industry to 
workers and usually means, new 


‘sought to get the workers to take 


the business for seven millon dol-\|higher . production ‘standards, re-'a cut of 15 cents an ‘hour for those 


had profits of. $24,460,75. Also 
that after taxes in the first quarter 
of 1955, profits were $10,203,294. 
Sure= they want to “cut costs” 
but not their’ profits, just wages. 


that American Motors have a net 
profit after taxes for the quarter 
ending June 30 of $1,592,000 be- 
comes p 


t Scandal Lifts Lid 
Plunder Operation 


—See Page 2 


WHY THE PARLEY SUCCEEDED 


At Geneva the 
People Spoke Up 


By TOSEPH CLARK GENEVA. 


THE-CLATTER of typewriters in this big press room of the Maison:De La Presse ~ 
(House of the Press) still sounds—but not-with the intensity of the Big Four conference 
idavs. The heads of state and their foreign ministers have left for home. It's not crowded 

fot og a - any more at the desk where I’m 
working so I have the newspapers 
of many countries. spread out be- 
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office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Our Mats Off 
To Minnesota 


ALL HAIL to Worker 
supporters in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. They de- 
cided some time back that 


circulation efforts should 
not be relaxed after a circulation 
campaign, and continued plug- 
ging for new and old readers. The 
result is that theyve come 
through with their 1955 target 
of 200 Worker subs more than 
five months ahead of schedule. 
In fact, they report they now 
have well over 300 subs, follow- 
ing their Freedom of the Press 
picnic last Sunday. 

Our congratulations, too, to a 
group of East Bronx,. New York, 
Communist supporters of The 
Worker and Daily Worker. Sev- 
eral of them got together early 
this week and decided it. was 
high time something was done in 
their borough to help realize the 
Daily Worker's objective of 1,200 
subs during the summer. Bronx 
supporters of the paper had com- 
mitted themselves to getting 100 
of this 1,200, but had not got- 
ten one, as yet. This group de- 
termined to go after 25 from 
East Bronx members, friends and 
neighbors, and got four right on 
the spot, as well as 1 Worker 
sub. It is a small beginning, 
but can, if followed elsewhere, 
result in getting up the steam 
necessary to put over the push 
for 1,200 D. W. subs nationally. 
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(See circulation standing page 
13). 
* 


THE HISTORIC  develop- 
ments toward peaceful co-exist- 
ence, for which this newspaper 
has been battling for years, open 
the possibility for going after 
circulation increases now. Work- 
er correspondent Joseph Clark, 
who covered the “summit” con- 
ference, is remaining in Geneva 
for the-conference of *U. S. and 
Chinese Peoples Republic am- 
bassadors, and the UN atoms for 
peace conference. 

We won an important victory 
in getting the State Department 
to issue him a passaport. But 
the money problems of keeping 
him in Geneva and paying cable 
costs make it all the more neces- 
sary for us to complete the 
$100,000 fund campaign in short 
order. With New Jersey and 
Western Pennsylvania joinin 
the areas that have complet 
their goals this past week, we're 
now above the $93,000 mark. 
Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Eastern Pennsylvania and most 
Southern states have yet to reach 
their targets. 

Send contributions to P.O. 
Box: 136, Cooper ‘Station, New 
York ‘ City S$; N. X% 


lowa Clears Friendship Trail 


BY CARL HIRSCH 
DES MOINES, Ia. 

IN THESE. TWO 
WEEKS,  lowans 
their good faith in propos- 
ing the interchange between 
American. and Soviet farm- 
ers which is now taking place. 

The 12 Soviet visitors here 
found a trail of friendship where- 
ever they went through the hog 
and corn country. And a hearty 
welcome is awaiting them as they 
move westward. into the cattle 
and wheat lands. 

“This was a real treat for us,” 
was the way a Jefferson, Ia., 
housewife, Mrs. J. A. Shriver, 
expressed it. She was speaking 
for the townspeople and farmers 
who greeted the visitors in this 
town of 4,000 warmly shook their 
hands, followed them through 
the stores as they shopped, ex- 
citedly crowded the main stem 
to catch a glimpse of their Rus- 


proved | 


Waient 


Joseph North is on vacation. 
His column, Assignment USA, 
will be resumed when he re- 
turns. from. his vacation. 


a 


Sian guests. 


NEAR LAURENS, last Tues- 
day, the visitors were guests of 
the Tafford J. Tinius family. 
And when their bus arrived at 
the Tinius farm, 300 neighbors 
were also on hand. 

One of them, 14-year-old 
Harriet Vial, stepped forward 
with a handmade leather change 
purse which she presented gra- 
ciously to one ,.member of the 
Soviet delegation, Nikolai Gt- 
rev, who has a son her own age. 

“We're happy to have you as 
guests,” Mrs. Tinius told the 
Russians, “we hope it will create 
a more friendly-attitude between 
your country and ours.” 


There was this emphasis on’ 


more peaceful international re- 
lations which underlay the two- 


week Jowa tour. 
* 


IT WAS apparent from the 
demands.on the time of the So- 
viet visitors, resulting last week 
in their breaking up into small 
teams so that they could honor 
more of their invitations. (The 
Sioux -City Chamber. of, Com- 


_y .meree was so anxious to heve 


them, they reportedly appealed 
io Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
to help them swing it.) 

The spirit of further peaceful 


(Continued on Page 13) 


fore me, the mimeographed sheets 
with each day’s briefing on the 
Big Four meetings by Presidential 
press secretary James Hagerty, 
pads of notes and the texts of matiy 
speeches. 

What made possible the Geneva 
achievement “at the summit’? 
Typical of European papers “are 
these headlines in the London 
press: 

The Sunday Express headlire 
reads: “Big Four Says: We Agree.” 
And “The Observer says: “Com- 
plete Agreement by the Big Four.” 
The headline over the story _ by 
the Sunday Times Diplomatic Cor- 
respondent reads: “World War 
Peril Now Removed.” 


I'l! record the impressions of a 
hectic week in this placid, elegant 
city on Lake Leman, which keep 
whirling around in my mind. 

Loe 

RIGHT in front high on the 
wall before me the flags hang to- 
gether—the American, the Soviet, 
the British, the French. And al- 
though the-city of Geneva took 
this, as it takes all international 
conferences, very calmly, very 
much in stride, going about its 
usual business, cafes and buildings 
in many parts of the city flew the 
four flags side by side. 

At a diagona! from this big 
House of the Press is one of Gen- 
eva’s innumerable cafes with tables 
outside and wicker chairs around 
them. Now it’s called the Landelt 
but one of the first things most 
correspondents learned’ was this 
cafe is where Lenin used to eat. 
Now the American and Soviet flags 
fly side by side in front of the cafe. 
And one day when we were hav- 
ing lunch CBS set up its cameras 
and the announcer told how this 
was the cafe where Lenin once 
(Continued on Page 12) 


——— 


——— _ 


IOWA FARMWIVES chat with Andrei S. Shevchenko, member 


‘of the Russian farm, group now touring the state. Friendly talk took 
place at chamber of commerce luncheon in Waterloo, Ia. 
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~ Washington Knew Talbott Wasn't Only 


ERIK BERT 


» 


activities that he would quit his 
partnership in Paul B. Mulligan 
and Co., which does business with 
air force contractors, if the Sena- 
tors would let him cop a “not guil- 
ty’ plea. 

The Talbott-Mulligan operation 
is the latest in a long series that 
have marked the course of the Eis- 
enhower administration. 

* 
INCLUDED in these operations 


~ 


But Browneli 
Wouldnt Talis 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Brownell was acquainted for at 
least seven months with Ag 
Force Secretary Talbott’s eferts 
to swing an RCA contract for 
the Mulligan firm, in which 
Talbott was a partner. But, 
Senate investigators brought 
out, Brownell refused to. inter- 
vene, and even declined to give. 
an opinion when asked for one 


at that time. 


= a 


is the “sale,” at the cost of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, of the 
government-built synthetic rubber 


plants to the oil, rubbery and chem- and Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) vir-|nessee, Harley Kilgore of West Vir- 
ical barons; the present attempt to tually predicted it two and a half} ginia, Morse, and ‘James Murray of 


remove government control from 
the natural gas industry, for the, 
benefit of the oil trusis; the: sluic- 
ing of fabulously profitable gov- 
ernment contracts to the aircraft | 
industry; the Hells Canyon power} 
deal, arid the not-soon-to-be-for- 
gotten Dixon-Yates plot. 

There is one operation that may : 
soon blow up in the administra- |‘ 
tion’s face.:It is the one conducted 
by Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, under the label of. the; 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Talbott’s activities cannot, hon-|; 
estly, be said to be surprising, 
even though they warrant the 
headlines given them in the press. 

_ Senators Wayn ne Morse (D-( Ore) 


se 


THE ODOR now seeping out of the office of the Secretary of the Airforce, Harold 
E. Talbott is one of corruption and is wafting its way through the entire administratiow. Tal- 
bott who has been nailed with the goods has penitently told the Senators investigating his 


years 


ago. 
* 


AT THAT TIME, in February 
1953, when Talbott’s. nomination | 
came before the Senate, Morse de- 
scribed Talbott’s character in strik-|& 
ing language. He said the Talbott 
nomination “stinks,” and that the 
‘terrific odors emanating from it 
are sufficient to give waming of 
the great danger of the decay of 
the whole pattern of ethical stand- 
ards of government.” 

Despite the stench only six Sen- 
ators—all Democrats voted against 
the Talbott nomination by Eisen- 
hower. They were J. William Ful-| 
‘bright of Arkansas, Albert Gore of 
Tennessee, Estes Kefauver of Ten- 


WASHINGTON. ) 


Montana. 
With such support Talbott mov- 
ed into the Pentagon. He wrote 
letters to industrialists recommend- 
ing the Mulligan firm, which is en- 
gaged in ‘cost-accounting surveys. 
One of the contracts which Mul- 
ligan landed was that of the Avco 
«Manufacturing Co., of New York, 
headed by Victor Emmanuel. 
This company as of last month had 
$200 million in defense contracts 
for the Air Force and the Navy. 
Although he may have done it 
for old times sake, it paid off in 


Ys 


Business and Defense Services Administration 


W. O. C. Employees, June 13, 1955 


Pesition in federal government 
STANLEY V. 


Assistant administrator 


Assistant administrator 


Assistant administrator 


Director, Aluminum and Magnesium 


Division 


Deputy Director, Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division 


JOSEPH W. 
Director, Automotive Division 


Director, Chemical and Rubber 


Division 


Director, Communication Equipment 


Division 


Deputy Director, Containers and Pack- 
aging Division 


GEORGE E. 
Director, Copper Division 


Director, Electrical Equipment Division 
Director, 


Food Industries Division 


HENRY A. 


HUGH A. BARNHART 


JOHN 8. VANDER-HEIDE 


Position in private industry 
DAMROGER 
General commercial manager, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Seattle, 
Washington 


RUSSELL C. FLOM 


Director of pulp, paper and paperboard 
sales. Marathon Corp.; Menasha, Wis. 


ARTHUR W. WINSTON 


Assistant manager, magnesium depart- 
ment, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Wis. 


HAROLD C. ERSKINE 


Assistant general manager, casting di- 
vision, Aluminum Corp. of America 
FRUTIG 
Vice-president and 
manager, Aluminum 
Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 


ESKRIDGE 

Vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Hudson special products division, 
American Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich, 


assistant general 
and Magnesium 


HERBERT W. BERTINE 


Assistant to president General Chemi- 
cal Division, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

President, Rochester Telephone Co, 
Rochester, Ind. 

President, Barnhart Van Trump Co., 
Rochester, Ind. ? 

Director Public Service Co: of Indiana, 
Inc., Plainfield, Ind. | 


NORVAL W. POSTWEILER 


assistant to manager, Riegel 


New York, N. Y. 


Special 
Paper Co., 


PETERSON 
Assistant to president, 
and Cable Co., Cambridge, 


Simplex Wire 
Mass. 


RAYMOND O. BELL 


Manager, Substation Section. Allis- 


Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee, wt 


President, Holland - American Wafer 


€o., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FREDERICK C. TALBOT, JR. 


Direeior, Forest Products Division 


Assistant Atlantic Coast manager, 
Lumber Division, Pope and Talbot, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. THOMAS 


Director, General Industrial Equipment 
Division 


Sales, 
Pa. 


government Air FProd- 


Allentown, 


Manager, 
ucts, Inc., 


THOMAS J. MOORE, JR. 


Director, Iron and Steel Division 


PAUL E, 


Chief, Ferro Alloys Branch, Iron and 
Steel Division 


Brainerd, Steel Di- — 
Steel Corp., Warren, 


General manager, 
vision, Sharon 
Ohio 


FLOYD 
Consultant, -Allegheny 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Ludlum Siee} 
Ferndale, Mich, 


HOWARD M. GERMAN 


Commodity Industrial Specialist 
(Metals-Ferro-Alloys) Iron and Steel 
Division ~*~ 


Metalurgical assistant to president,’ 
Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


ROGER E. GRAVES 


Chief, Carbon and Alloy, Semi-{fimished 
Rail, Structural Bars, Wire ana Forg- 
ings, Branch, Iren and Steel Division 


GLENN R. 


cash also. During 1953 and 1954 

he received about $60,000 a year 

from Mulligan as a partner, in ad- 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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enerals’ Stars and Blue Chip 
yre Transferable 


LABOR’S CRY against the rule in Washington by a military-big business combina- 


Stocks — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


tion is getting louder. It broke into the House last week with a speech by West Virginia’s 
Jabor-backed Democratic Congressman Robert H. Mollohgn in which he pointed to the’ 


“trend on the part of the military 
to dominate the national scene. 


Mollohan put into the Congres- | 
sional Record two long Jists, which} 


he said are far from complete, of}: 


names of military. men in govern- 
ment posts. and retired military 
men in top posts of big companies 
that are getting the hish govern- 


Chief, Casting Branch, Iron and Bteel 


Division 


Sales representative, Bethlehem Stee] 


Co., Detroit, Mich. 


HUGHES 
Assistant sales manager. Ohio 
Foundry Co., Springfield, Ohie 


Steel 


ELMER L. LA GRELIUS 


Chief, Stainless, Hi-temperature and 
Tool Steel Branch, Iron and Steel 
Division 


Research metalurgist. Eastern Stainless 
Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


JOHN A. HUNTER, JR. 


Chief, Business Researeh and Analysis 
Branch, Iron and Steel Division 


Chief, Carbon and Alloy, Flat Rolled 
and Tubular Products Branch, Iron 


ot 


| 


‘ment contracts. 

Both lists read into the record 
iby the West Virginia Democrat 
are elsewhere on this page, in full. 
rhey read like a who’s who’in big’ 

business. ¥ 


THE TALBOTT SCANDAL: 
revealing. how the big business; 


7 

EX-MILITARY OFFICERS WHO ARE 

DIBECTORS OR EXECUTIVE HEADS 

OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

AND CUMULATIVE PERCENT OF 
UNITED STATES TOTAL. 

Berner, 
United States Naval Reserve, retired: Mem- 
ber board of directors, General Precision 
Equipment Corp., 63.7. - 

Biandy, William H. Purnell, admiral, 
United States Navy, retired: President, 


Health Information Foundation. Organiza-| 


tion set up by drug and chemical com-_ 
panies te improve health standards, block 
- socialized medicine 


Bradley, Omar N, general, United States 
Army; retired: Chairman, Buleva Kesearch 
and Development Laberatories, Inc. 

Campbell, H. Donald, United tSates Navy, 
lieutenant, junier grade, retired: Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New Yerk City; @irecter, Gen- 
eral Precision Equipment Corp., 63.7. ' 

Cc Levin H., Jr., lieutenant gen- 
eral, United States Naval Academy; trans- 
ferred te Army: Directer. General Fre- 
cision Equipment Cerp., 6.3.7; executive 
v t, International Flarvester Ce. 
since 1917; directer, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
American Steel Foundries Universal @Qil 
Co., 35.3. 

Clay, Lucius D., general United Sattes 


T. R., lieutenant commander, | 


‘Seeretary of State. 


' sioner, 


~ 

FEDERAL OFFICIALS WHO HAVE 
HELD FLAG OR GENERAL RANK 
IN THE MILITARY SERVICE. 


A selected list (appointed 1953-55) 

|.. Julius Ochs Adler, majer géneral, United 

States Army Reserve: Chairman, National | 

Security Training Commission. 
.Frank B. Berry, M. D., brigadier gen- 


‘eral, see tSates Army Reserve, retired: 


men in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration are channeling govern- 
ment contracts and other giveaway 
prizes to their firms, has put the 
whole twin evil of military and 
business control and corruption in- 
to bold relief for Americans to 


see. 


Labor, weekly paper_of the mil- 


lion railroad Ww orkers. 


and Steel Division 


Director, Metalworking Equipment Di- 
vision 


ALBERT 


| ) 
uns a long 


Chief, Facilities, Distribution and In- 
ventory Branch, Metalworking Equip- 
ment Division 


Director, Power Equipment Division 


THOMAS 
Motion 


Deputy Director, Scientific, 
Products 


Picture and Photographic 
Division . 


BENJAMIN G. WISNER 


Manager, commercial researeh, Tene 
nessee Coal and Iron Co., Divisien, 
United States Steel Corp., Fairfield, 
Ala. 


Tinplate - sales, 
Oakland, Calif, 


Assistant manager, 
Kaiser Steel Corp., 


RALPH R. BALDENHOFER 


treasurer, 
Springfield, 


Executive vice-president and 
Thompson _Grinder Co., 
Ohio 

F. POLK 

Vice-chairman, 
Ohio 


Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 


WILLIAM M. FIRSHING 


Babeock and Wil- 
i we 


Executive assistant, 
cox Corp., New York, 


S. MOHR 

Administrative assistant to 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
ester, N. Y. 


president, 
Roch- 


WALTER J. CURLEY 


Shipbuilding, Railroad, 
Division 


Director, 
Ordnance and Aircraft 


Director, Water and Sewerage, Industry 
and Utilities Division 


Vice-president, General American Trans- 
portation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHARLES W. KRAUSE 


New York City district manager, 
tune Meter Co.,° New York, N. Y. 


Nep- 


editorial in its current issue f€a- ian « military relationships have 
turing the “extraordinary” speech been drawing closer. But | only 


of Rep. Mollohan. 
“It's high time for Congress 
and the American people to wake 


since World War II and particular- 


‘ly in the past several years, have 


we witnessed the accelerated pace 


mt Secretary of Defense (Health and up to the militarization of this’ of the military’ Ss growth in power 


Medical). 


Henry C. Byreade, 


United States Army, Assistant 


resigned: 
Lucius D. Clay, general, Unted tSates 
Army, retired: Chairman, President’s High- 
way Advigery Committee. Position created 
August 30, 1954. 
Everett R. Cock, brigadier - general, 
United tSates Air Ferce Reserve: Commis- 
Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commissien. Commission establish- 
ed August 7, 1953. 


| Rebert J. Cutler, brigadier general, United | 
States Army, r : Special assistant | 
te the President for Nations! Security | 
fairs. Pesition created March 23, 1953. 

Benjamin ©. Davis, brigadier general, 
Unfted tSates Army, retired: Commission- 
er; American aBttle Monuments Commis- 
sion. 


Army, retired: Member, beard of directers, | 

General Meters Cerp.; chairman, Conti-; 

mental Can Co. 
Delafield, 


De t, United tSates Army, retired: 
Member, board ef directors, Nermandy 
Realty Cerp.; trustee, Greenwich Savings 
Bank; director, Corona Brewing Ce.. Pa- 
meta Oi Ce., General Precision Equip- 


Edward C., colonel, Financial |*ig® 


Walter 8. Delaney, vies admiral, United 
States Navy, retired: Deputy Directer for 
Mateal Defense Assistance Control, For- 

Operations Administration. 
Willem J. Denevan, majer general, 
United tSates Army, retired: Ambassador 
Extraerdinary and Pienipotentiary of the 
United States to Thailand. Left State De- 
partment August 31, 1954. 
James H. Deelitile, Heutenant general, 


ment Corp., 63.7. 
ee Jaceb oF ag pemerel: United 
¢s hn: dyiser te 
Sradiaent to Fairchild "Putthe fr? : 


‘{Gontipned. on, Rags 13) 


oe i sies, 


United tSates Air Force tte. fox, Acsonaa. 


: 1K Ta 
, ‘ee = ha 2D 


ed militarism, 


late,” begins Labor describing 


Molohan’ s speech. 


actendies general, country and stop it before it’s too' and influence. 


“The military now wields its in- 
fluence to an unprecedented de- 


“Labor which has always oppbs- gree over every phase of our ed- 


is glad to tell its’ ucational, 


economic and _ political 


readers about the danger signals! affairs. The drift away from our 


pointed out by Mollohan. 


traditional concepts can no longer 


After giving some excerpts. of be ignored: Surely the time has 
-Mollohan’s speech, Labor conclud-' come when we must ask our- 


ed: 

“Mollohan is right. The found- 
ing fathers knew a lot of history. 
They knew that when the military 


get control of any nation, At is on is deeply engrained in ° the very | 


| selves: Is this the -_ we want it 


to be?” ' 
Mollohan said “the concept of 


civilian supremacy m government 


the road to tyranny and democra- fibres of our national being.” 


cy is doomed. 

“We fought against ansbitious 
militarists in other lands; why ‘sut- 
render to the same sort of thing in 
our country.” * 


ONE PART. 
ech quoted by 
ver, since. World | 


of tent S 


pie 


allie ee ar 1, AY 


* | 
THE CURRENT issue of the 
| United Mine Workers Journal also} 
editorializes sharply against “the 
fact that the military brass hats; 


ale, to. Fe 
aad 


and mo wer to.di 
se 


2th 


growing miiltary power and the 
effort to impose a compulsory mil- 
itary service system on the coun- 
try. Critical of the President as the 
very personification of the role of 
the brass hats, the mine union ob- 
served that the “principal reason 
our forefathers came to America 
in the first place was to -get away 


from universal military training.” 

Textile Labor, magazine of the 
CIO’s Textile Workers Union of 
America, ‘also raises the alarm over 
growing military rile in Washing- 
ton with a comparison of Ejisen- 


shower to the military rule during 


the corruption - ridden Grant ad- 
ministration after Lincoln's assas- 
sination. : 

An editorial in Textile Labor 
titled “The Military Mind,” says, 
“an army is not a democracy and 


a democracy cannot be treated like 


an army. In our way of life the 
final decisions are made by the 
‘privates, not by the generals. . . « 
That's why the military mind—Eis- 


pyri Pag Saha 99, place 
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World of Labor Soviets Would We IcomeQur 


Tritt by George Morris 


Labor, the ‘New Climate,’ 
The Carrot and the Club 


MANY PEOPLE, especially 
in the labor movement, are dis- 
turbed and puzzled by the 
seeming contradiction: some 
signs of a _ relaxation the 
thought - con- 
trol hysteria 
and _ setbacks 
for McCarthy- 
ism, but at the 
same time a. 
toughen- 
ing attitude 
toward = labor 
ag a whole and 
new attacks 
upon it. 

Some are even bewildered 
that in the very period of this 
change of climate, with court 
and administrative rulings that 
look like concessions to the 
“left,” there should be a sharp- 
ened attack upon a labor move- 
ment led by men of right wing 
and strongly pronounced anti- 
Communist views. 

The United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers, one of 
the unions on attorney general 
Brownell’s list, noted this situ- 
ation editorially in the current 
issue ot UE News along with a 
graphic display of evidence on 
recent victories against McCar- 
thyism. 

The VUE noted: 

The victories scored against 
the “Cwinn Amendment” bar- 
ring from federal housing any- 
one who has been a member on 
one or more of the organizations 
on the attorney General's “sub- 
versive list. 

The Supreme Court’s reversal 
of the conviction of Julius Em- 
spak and Tom Quinn, upholding 
the fifth- amendment. 

The Supreme Court ruling on 
the Peters casae rapping the 
practice of blacklisting public 
employes by use of ve ton 

The court rulings rapping the 
State Department's denial of 
passports on alleged “subver- 
sive’ grounds. 

The victory in the Lattimore 

Case when Brownell decided to 
drop it. 
The ruling of 
State Education Commissioner 
Lewis A. Wilson that a Board 
of Education cannot force a 
teacher to inform on others. 

The Senate’s defeat by over- 
whelming vote of McCarthy’s 
resolution tying the President to 
a Knowland-type no-peace posi- 
tion for the Geneva conference. 

* 

THE UE also cited such man- 

ifestations of the change of cli- 


in 


New  York’s 


mate as the Newspaper Guild. 


convention's decision not to bar 
Communists from membership 
and the referendum vote of the 
American Federation of Radio 
and Television Artists condemn- 
ing the industry’s “subversive” 
bhacklist. 

We could add other such evi- 
dence, including the grant of a 
limited passport to our own 
Joe Clark to cover the Geneva 
conference and permission to 
Paul Robeson to at least go to 
Canada. Then there was that 
very significant dissenting opin- 
ion of Judge Hastie’s in the case 
of Steve Nelson and associates 
in the Smith Act case of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

* 

BUT LOOK at the other side 
of this picture. The drive for 
state “right to work” laws con- 
tinues with 18 states already 
blanketed by such union-busting 
laws. Now this drive is paral- 
leled by a movement for enact- 
ment of state laws patterned 
after Wisconsin's recently en- 
acted Catlin Law, forbidding 
unions to contribute “anythin 
of value” including money aaa 
any 
(halls, literature, radio, TV) for 
the campaigns of local and state 


of the union’s facilities, 


the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, America’s largest and _ polli- 
tically most active of unions, on 
charges that it had contributed 
in 1954, through its own weekly 
radio and TV programs in De- 
troit, towards the campaign of 
labor - endorsed congressional 
candidates. = 

The object is to get a judicial 
ruling which the Justice De- 
partment could enforce, barring 
unions from an active influence 
in campaigns for federal office. 


Another Justice Department 
official in a California speech 
had revealed that the govern- 
ment intends to move more vig- 
orously against unions on 
grounds of racketeering charges. 
He indicated the tactic of pub- 
licly displaying unions as racket- 
ridden and as allies of the 
Democrats (the old Peglerite 
technique) will be very much 
used in the 1956 campaign. 


He also announced the gov- 
ernment will move against some 
unions on the basis of the But- 
ler Law amendments to the 
McCarran Law, making unions 
subject to review before the 
Subversive Activities Control 
Board and disqualification as 
collective bargaining agents ou 
grounds of “infiltration.” This 
law was denounced by the AFL 
and CIO as a measure for “gov- 
ernment licensing of unions.” 

: * 

NO LESS brazenly aati-labor 
is the law sponsored by Rep. 
Charles E. Bennett ot Florida 


and passed by the House barring || 


from government employ not 
only persons who allegedly ad- 
vocate the “overthrow of the 
government by force and vio- 
lence’ but also anyone who 
“participates in any strike or 
asserts the right ‘to — strike” 
against the U.S. government or 
any federal agency or is a mem- 
ber of any “organization of gov- 
ernment employes that asserts 
the right to strike,” against the 
U.S. government or any federal 
agency. All AFI, and ClO 
unions of government workers 
assert their right to strike. . 

Is there really a contradic- 
tion? 

Capitalist class democracy has 
always been of a double-taced 
character. It has simultaneously 
the soft and tough side. At 
times one or the other is em- 
phasized more. The carrot and 
club technique is the very 
sence of capitalist class demo- 
cracy. The revulsion to McCar- 
thyism has reached such heights 
that some concessions had to be 
made to the popular. pressure. 
And most of those concessions 


CS- 


(C ontinued on Page 14) 


welcomed by Soviet unionists. 

(Last week George Morris, labor 
editor of the Worker and Daily 
Worker, addressed an “open letter” 
to George Meany and Walter Reu- 
ther, suggesting that U. S. labor 
take up a Jong-standing invitation 
of Soviet trade unions to visit the 
USSR as guests of the Soviet 
Union's labor 1»ovement. The let- 
ter appeared in The Worker.) 

The story, by Dick Brunner, of 
De Moines is based on an inter- 
view with Alexander Tulupnikoy, 
directar of the Russian scientific 
research institute of agricultural 
economics, | 

“If a trade union group in Amer- 


‘ica were t) propose an exchange 
of visits between a delegation of 
American workers and Russian 
workers, the Russians would give 
the idea an enthusiastic reception,” 
begins the story in Labor’s Daily. 
Tulupnikoy is quoted as saying: 

“[ think a visit of working people 
‘from one country to another is very 


important for mutual understand- 
| ny. , 


| The interview took place in the 
‘Fort Des Moines Hotel during a 
dinner for the delegation by the 
Agricultural] Committee of the De 
Moines Chamber of Commerce. 
The Brunner story continued: 
* 

OUR INTERVIEW wasn't all 
that I had hoped it would be. He 
was lriendly and eager to please, 
but at fhe same time was anxious 
to avoid “controversial” ques- 
tions. He scemed to feel that I 
wanted to put him on the spot. 

My first question was Be 
an exchange of American and 
Russian workers. He opened 
right up on this one and told me 
that the Soviet Union would give 
a warm welcome to any delega- 
tion of trade unionists. Later a 
man representing Pravda, the 
Russian newspaper, backed him 
up. “It would be an excellent 
idea,” the Pravda man said to 
me. 


* 

ACCORDING to what both 
men told me, the way to get such 
an exchange started would be for 
some, union group in this coun- 
try to make a public proposal of 
such an exchange. 

We left that subject for a 
wile, and I tried to discuss other 
things. 

“What is the greatest obstacle 
to peace between our two coun- 
tries?) oT asked. 

“Well, you should know that 
as well as I do,” Tulupaikov an- 
swered. 


Workers, Says Labor Paper 


LABOR'S DAILY, published by -the International Ty pographical Union, ran across 
its front page a story from its correspondent accompanying the Soviet farm delegation, sug- 


gesting that an exchange of labor delegates with U. S. unions would be enthusiastically 


no FOP ORT © eee © oe 


Above, 
American tarm- 
ers as they leit 
New York for 
inspection tour 


of farms in 
USSR. 


At right, So= 
viet farm ex- 
perts at Des 
Moines, their 
first stop in 
their tour of 
U.S. farm cen- 
ters. 


I replied that [ wasn't sure 
what he meant, and asked him 
to be more explicit. 

He heaved a sigh and said, 
“Your State Department ancl Mil- 


Governor Signs Illinois Oath Law 


CHICAGO. 


AN ESTIMATED 100,000 State employes, including all Illinois public school teach-| 
ers are today viewing with apprehension the prospect of having to sign the Broyles so-called ' 


“loyalty” oath, in order to draw their pay. 


employes paid by State finds to 


sign an oath that they never be-| 


longed to any “subversive” organi- 
zation was signed into law by Gov. 
Stratton Monday. 

Senator Broyles introduced two 
“anti-subversive” bills into the IL 
linois Assembly. SB 59 and com- 
panion bill to SB 58, made mem- 
bership in any one of 265 —— 
zations a crime subject to from 


five to 20 years in prison. 


These Broyles Bills are opposed 
by a powerful front of Illinois or- 
ganizations in every field—the Bar 
Associations, teachers and profes- 
sional groups, PTA, religious and 


labor organizations — representigg 


millions of Illinois citizens. — 
impact of this democratic o 
tion stopped both Broyles ils 


[coke to the losiot Gioaen Spey 


Rata & 


The thought- -con' 


— — ee 


of the Speaker of the House). 


Assembly, 
promise was made by a handful: 


of State - Representatives, who 
agreed to vote for the “loyalty” 
oath bill (in somewhat restricted 


bership” bill be killed. 


Legislature last session but were 


In the final closing days of the; in the lower 
an unprincipled com-! represe ntation in the Senate. 


form), on condition that the “mem-. | 


Two similar bills passed the, 


trol Jaw (SB (58) requiring all 


|had only 33 percent representation® 


House, and still less 
The 
next General Assembly under the 
new re-apportionment laws will 
more nearly represent the State's 
population; in such a Legislature 
the Brovles bills faced almost cer- 
tain’ defeat. | 


ing some 100 to 200 top protes- 


vetoed by Governor Stratton. This 
year Stratton felt it necessary to. 
build his fences with the Tribune- 


sands of wires and letters urging) 
him to again veto, reversed his 
position. 

The “loyalty” oath bill was able 
to pass the Illinois Assembly this 
eg because some 55 percent of 

the State's persia (concen- 


| trated: ‘in Co x 


g' mobilized against the ‘Bioyles es balls 


McCarthy wing of the Illinois Re- few 
publican Party, and despite thou- * 


Many Illinois teachers, inchid- 


'sors and educators had warned that. 


would teave the state 
jobs elsewhere rather 
Broyles’ “thought - control. 
oath.” Illinois already faces a crisis’ 
‘in education bein 


needed number of 
It is anticipated, in view of the 
tremendous campaign against the 
“loyalty” oath by the teachers and 
dents: alike, that there will be a 
serious challenge .| to the law on 
constitutional stg 


| OE 


and | 
than 


far short of the 
school teachers. 


| 


itary Department are inflexible. 
The people of the Soviet Union 
want peace. We are here on a 
mission of peace.” 

I tried a few specific ques- 
but our interview broke 
down. Tulupniskov shrugged ‘his 
shoulders and looked at me hélp- 
lesslv. each time. After a few 
minutes of this he got up ‘and 
started to joiv the rest of the 
delegation, who. were on their 
way to see the preview of a 
movie about to make its premiere 
showing in Des Moines. 

* 


HE MADE it obvious by his 
attitude that he wanted to be 
friendly and ‘avoid making too 
many critical statements about 
American foreign policy. 

Friendly is the best word that 
can be used to characterize the 
Soviet visit. The Chamber of 
Commerce dinner in itself was 
something to behold. 

The delegation of 12  high- 
level agriculturists wooed — end 
won, if I don’t miss my guess— 
the hearts of businessmen who 
would ordinarily consider them- 
selves; hard-headed. 

It was a dinner that literally 
consisted of passing out bou- 
quets. The Russians gave bou- 

|, quets of American. Beauty. roses 


{Continted’ on“ Page 10) 
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Geneva Upsets the Department of Justice 


By ALAN MAX 


- A CURIOUS intérview with an unnamed Justice Department official appeared 
in the New York Mirror last Sunday, only a few hours after the close of the Geneva con- 
ference. This-interview was by “an International News Service (Hearst) reporter and it is 


a little difficult to unravel exactly, 
what came out of the mouth of| 
the nameless official and what was, 
put into his mouth by the INS| 
reported. | 

The interview staris out with 
this: a new “anti-Communist” drive. 
by the Justice Department will get) 
under way now that the Geneva 
conference is over. Then comes 
this strange paragraph: 

“A top Justice Department off- 
cial commented: “We certainly 


| 


werent going to start arresting; . 


Communists while they were dis-: 
cussing peace and disarmament at: 
Geneva. ” 

The reader will ask: “If Coim- 
munists are really the menace to 
the country that they are supposed 
to be, then why would inore ar- 
‘rests have been out of place dur- 
ing the Geneva conference?” 

* 


AND THE ANSWER seems to. 
follow fairly naturally: 

Communists are not the threat 
to the country that the Justice De- 
partment claims them to be. They. 
have been arrested as part of the, 
drive to promote the cold war. | 
Therefore, the arrests necessarily’ 
had to halt while discussion on| 
endingsthe cold war were being, 
carried ‘on. ' FOR NOBODY 
WOULD HAVE BELIEVED WE 
WERE SINCERE ABOUT END- 
ING THE COLD WAR IF AR- 
RESTS HAD TAKEN PLACE) 
DURING THE CONFERENCE! 


This, it seems to me, is the heart, 


where he told his listeners that in 
privaté conversations “I specifically 
brought up more than once Amer- 
ican convictions and American be- 
liefs, ‘American concern about such 
questions as . the activities 


‘of international Communism.” 


It is significant that the President 
repeated this choice bit of Mc- 
Carthyism to his TV audience. But 
it is even more significant that he 
felt it necessary to apologize to 
the McCarthyites for the FAIL- 
URE of the Washington delegation 
to make a real issue of “interna- 
tional communism” at the confer- 


of the matter. It tells volumes} ence. This failure was due not only 


about the nature of the “anti-Com-. 


to the natural refusal -of the So- 


munist” drive. It also réveals the! viet Union to treat this canard se- 


connection between peace and 
civil liberties and shows that Ge- 


neva is bound to make it more’ 
dificult for the witch-hunters. | 
| * | 
ALONG the same line. we have, 
that passage in President Eisen-| 


riously, but likewise to the refusal 
of the British and French to have 
any part of it. 

But, set back by the outcome of 
the “summit” parley, the McCar- 
thyités will try to sap Geneva. This 
they will seek to do according 


howers TV report on Geneva'to the INS interview—by more ar- 


IN PARKS, SCHOOLS, BUSSES 


rests and other prosecutions. 
* 


“OFFICIALS BELIEVE,” the 
interview states, “they can forcibly 
demonstrate in the coming weeks 
that Moscow actively prometes 
fifth column activities in this coun- 
try despite sweet talk at the in- 
ternational level.” 

How will they “demonstrate” it? 
by prosecuting the first union under 


| 


the Butler amendment to the Mc- 
Carran Internal Security Act, as; 
“Communist infiltrated.” By a new) 
move to have a “well known Com- 
munist front” brought before the 
SACB. By more arrests of Com- 
munist leaders. 

But observe: the real purpose 
of these indictments would not be 
to stop “fifth column activilies” but 
to “demonstrate” that they exist 
when they really dont. 

* 


FURTHERMORE, if 


an 


“international communism,’ then 


“Butler” prosecutions in’ France, 


say, or in Italy? There the major 


labor organizations are ied by the 
well-known Communists. 


The fact is, in those countries, | 
the Communist movement is so big) 
that everyone has had some first- 


hand experience with it. Therefoze 


the reactionaries there cannot get 


away with the anti-Comimunist lies 


inde-' 

. 2 
pendent union here or there with) 
progressive policies is evidence of! 


how does it happen there are to! 


that are peddled here with far 


too much success. 


The foes of Geneva. particularly | 


in Herbert Brownell’s Justice De- 


partment, evidently figur> on un-| 


dermining that historic conference 
with new prosecutions. But to the 
extent that we show the country 
exactly what is their purpose. it 
will be easier to defeat them. Fo: 
the people are solidly with Geneva. 


They want to see Geneva not un- 
dermined but advanced. 


Old Jimcrow Is on the Run 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


— THE FIGHT against jimcrow in the old Cotton Kingdom is spreading, despite pro- 
Dixiecrat judgeswhite supremacy terror and the misuse of political power by the Bourbon 


rulers of the plantation states. 
segregated , 


successful fights 


on 


Along with the assaults on 


segregated schools have gone 


———- — 


transportation and jimcrow public to set a deadline or death date for!gation in general. The appeals 


parks and recreational 


facilities. | 


jimcrow, other courts dealt more 


court held that “segregation of the 


Old jimcrow, the ungainly object firmly with jimcrow busses and 'races by common carrier {is) gov- 
of Cotton Kingdom worship, is|public parks. 


without a pedestal” and is almost 
without a comfortable place 
light. 


While segregated 
Virginia and South Carolina have: 
been reprieved for the present by 


schools 


to | 


; 
——_ | 


1 | 


THE FOURTH’ U. S. Circuit 
Court of -Appeals at Richmond, 
Va., in reversing a tuling by U.S. 
District Judge George B. Timmer- 
man, of South Carolina, issued a 


two court decisions which refused far-reaching decision against segre- 


ered by the same _ principles as 
segregatfon in the public schools.” 
‘And in the same decision, the court 
cited its ruling on recreational 
facilities which read in part: 

“... It is obvious «that racial 
segregation in recreational activ- 
‘ities can no longer be sustained as 
a power exercise of the _ police 
power of the state.” 

This is much straighter Janguage 
than that of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the school segregation 
cases. 

Now Mrs. Sarah Mae _ Flem- 
ming, who was beaten and arrest- 
ed by a white bus driver in Colum- 
bia, S. C.,"in 1953 when she re- 
fused to take a rear seat when 
ordered, will have her suit for 
$25,000 damages retried in the 
U.S. District. Court in Columbia. 

* 

IT IS OF MORE than passing 
interest that Judge Timmerman’s 
ruling, now reversed, held that 
his court “is still bound by the de- 
cision in Plessy vs. Ferguson... . 
which holds that segregation in 


ithe field of public transportation 


is a valid exercise of the state 
police power.” Judge Timmerman, | 


George Bell Timmerman, Jr., of 
South Carolina, an implacable foe 
of integration. The elder Timmer- 
man is 75-years-old. : 
When a _ Richmond . Federal! 
court ruled that segregated parks 


incidentally is the father ef Gov.|g 


land places of public recreation 


THE WEEK IN 


C 


IVIL LIBERTIES 


°® Protest State Sedition Laws 
°® Fifth Bridges Trial Ends 


| 

TWENTY - TWO educators, 
clergymen and civil leaders is- 
sued a statement in Pittsburgh 
expressing concern over the 
threat to civil liberties arising 
from state sedition laws in 37 
states. The occasion for the 
statement was the fact that the 
Pennsylvania attorney general, 
joined by 27 other states, was 
appealing the invalidation of the 
Pennsylvania statute in the 
Steve Nelson case. 

* 


THE FIFTH TRIAL of Harry 
Bridges, longshore leader, end- 
ed abruptly in San Francisco 
July -20 when Federal Judge 
Louis E. Goodman blocked the 
appearance of some 20 promi- 
nent character witnesses called 
by the defense. The judge has 
under advisement a motion for 
acquittal, Bridges faces denatur- 
alization and deportation if the 
court accepts the testimony of 
the stool pigeons and paid in- 
formers used as prosecution wit- 
nesses. 

a 

JUDGE WILLIAM CLARK 
after a years struggle has won 
an unlimited passport for travel 
in Germany. Judge Clark was 
chief judge of the U. S. Appeals 
Court in West Germany -until 
ousted in 1954. Then shis- pass- 
port was seized by the State 


THE WEEK 


Department and ‘he was shipped 
home. 
Ww, 

THE GOVERNMENT'S sys- 
tem of faceless informers faces 
a new legal test in the case of 
William H. Taylor, official of 
the International © Monetary 
Fund. Taylor is appealing to 
the courts a Joyalty board find- 
ing based on the discredited tes- 
timony of Elizabeth Bentley and 


others. 
* 


THE STATE Department an- 


nounced July 20 that it was 
rescinding its’ five-year ban on 
Paul Robeson’s leaving the U. 
S. -sufficiently to permit him to 
go to Canada for singing en- 
gagements. If his application 
for a full travel rights is rejected, 
Robeson said, he will sue the 
State Department. 

* 

JUAN SANTOS’ RIVERA, 
chairman of the Communist 
Party of Puerto Rico, was re- 
leased on $15,000 bail. He was 
arrested nine months ago with 
10 others under the Sinith Act. 

* 
_ DESPITE his admission that 
Stanley Nowak had done noth- 
ing illegal in securing U. S. citiz- 
enship, Judge Picard ruled that 
the former state senator should 
be stripped of his citizenship. 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 
® Wilkins Hits Con 


s Runout 


© Vote Strike on Dining Cars 


STILL battling bi-partisan de- 
sertion from the civil rights fight 
in Congress, Roy Wilkins, éx- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, this week 
called on Republican and Dem- 
ocratic leaders to bar school 
construction: aid to “cities and 
states . . . that refuse to abide 
by the Supreme Court opinion 
on segregated schools.” Letters 
signed by Wilkins were sent to 
Leonard W. Hall, chairman of 
the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and to Paul M. Butler, 
his opposite number in the Dem- 
ocratic Party. In addition the 
NAACP called on its branches 
to step up its drive to register 
local opinion for civil rights with 
key Congressmen. 


* 

CONGRESSIONAL Demo- 
crats were reportedly worried 
lest their civil rights sell-out aid 
the Republicans and some lead- 
ers, like Sen. Hubert H. Humph- 
rey (D-Minn) were considering 
a joint meeting with Negro lead- 
ers On a compromise. 


* 

THE LIBERAL PARTY (New 
York) joined Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action in breaking lib- 
eral and New Deal silence on 
civil rights ‘amendments. The 
Liberals asked all New York 
Congressmen to support all ef- 
forts (now being made by Rep. 
Adam C. Powell, backed by the 
NAACP) to include civil rights 
amendments in school construc- 
tion, housing and medical aid 


bills. aie 
* 


DINING CAR employes of the 
New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road voted to strike in August 
unless the conypany meets union 


= 


could not be segregated, officials 
of Virginia proposed immediately 
to either sell or lease them. But 
US. pig WEE Go Walter E. 
Jofiman barred the sale or lease 
mless the transaction provided for 
future umsegregated use by all 
‘itizens. Virginia Atto General 
, Lindsay Almond, following the 
sattern. of threats in the school 
‘tases, hinted that the state would 
(Continue don Page 12) 


demands fo cease firing waiters 
of long seniority and replacing 
them with waitresses. The men 


are represented by Local 370, 


AFL-Hotel and Restaurant Bar- 


tenders Internationa] Union. 
* 


JOSEPHINE BAKER, the in- 
ternationally famous Negro 
singer - comedienne, lost. her 
$400,000 libel suit against Wal- 
ter Winchell when Federal 
Judge John C. Knox threw her 
case out. Miss Baker had sued 
Winchell, the Hearst Newspa- 
pers and King Features, a 
columns by Winchell in 1953 


had attacked her for demanding - 


the right to be served at the 
Stork Club. 
* 


THE JESSE PALMER POST 
of the American Legion, of the 
Bronx, N.Y., has formulated a 
resolution which would estab- 
lish as Legion’ policy tull com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court's 
ruling against segregation. It is 
expected that the resolution will 
be presented through the Bronx 
County Legion convention to the 
state convention which will be 


held in Buflalo Aug. 5-7. The 


issue of segregation has been 

branded as “controversial” in the 

Legion, since many of its posts 

and its Forty-and-Eight fun- 

making society refuse Negro 

members. ee 
* 


SHORTS: The FBI is inves- 
tigating a complaint from a Den- 
ver Negro against a Lyons, Colo., 
marshal who ordered three Ne- 
groes — man, wile and infant 
daughter—to leave town. The 
marshal’s excuse: 
aren t allowed to stay here over- 
night.” . .. Charles T. Davis 
became the first Negro member 
of the Princeton University fac- 
ulty this week when he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of 
English. . . . Negro singer Rich- 
ard Cannon, who had been fined 
$500 and given a suspended sen- 
tence of six months for violat- 
ing Florida’s “bloed laws,” by 
associating with a white widow, 
is now ing one year for not 
having left the Miami court's 
jurisdiction as ordered by the 
judge. 
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Geneva Climate Gives 
== Boost to Far East Talks 


S Months & Menthe ¢ Year 

By ROB F. HALL : 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS of the Geneva conference were so generally recognized 
and welcomed by the American people last week that it was a rare politician, indeed, who 
dared. to buck the tide and deprecate its resuits. Major reaction in Washington, as the 
wire services say, was “positive.” , suman erat 
In fact, Democrats vied with Re- 
publicans in hailing Geneva’s con- 
tribution to world understanding 
and some Democrats, not whollv 
innocent of partisanship, stressed 
the role of Democratic leaders in 
bringing about the meeting at the 
summit, 


But the most important reac 
tion, going bevond words, was the 
Stimulus which Geneva gave tc 
the projection of other negotic 
tions. -Nothing succeeds like suc 
cess, runs an old saying, and < 
meeting of ambassadors represent. 
ing the U.S. and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic is scheduled to be- 
gin Monday, likewise at Geneva. 
on the subject of repatriation of 
citizens and “other practical mat- 
ters.” 

The announcement of _ these 
talks came a few hours after Sen. 
Walter F. George (D-Ga), chair- 
man of the Senate foreign rela- 
tions committee and the man who 
publicly urged Eisenhower to par- 
tiGipate in four-power talks, hed 
stated on a TV broadcast that he 
believed the -U.S. should follow 
up the Geneva conference with a 
meeting between the foreign min- 
isters of this country and of Peo- 
‘|ple’s China. 


(Exeapt Caneda aad F ercign) 8S Meathe & Menthe {| Year 
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EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW? 

THE WESTERN governments would not agree that 
Asian questions be discussed at Geneva. But the impact of 
Geneva has been so great that only one week later the an- 
nouncement of U. S.-China negotiations is already in the 
headlines. 

On Monday, the talks between Washington and 
Peking, which have been previously held on a consular 
level, will be resumed in Geneva, but this time on an am- 
bassadorial level. If Dulles thought that by raising the 
talks to this level, he could head off the pressure for for- 
eign minister talks, he was mistaken. 

On the contrary, the announcement of the “ambassa- 
dor” talks has only increased the movement for talks be- 
tween Dulles himself and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, 
as proposed by China and the Soviet Union, vigorously 
pushed by India arf recently advanced by Senator George. 

For if ambassadors can talk about the imprisoned 
American fliers, why can't the foreign ministers talk about 
the basic causes of tension? 

_ The dragging of feet on this matter by the Adminis- 
tration makes no sense. This is so obvious to almost every- 
body that the President felt compelled to say at-his news 
conference that the ambassador talks might lead eventually 
to foreign minister tatks. : 

__ But if eventually, why not now? 

If we can discuss the release of the imprisoned fliers 
—and it has long been clear that their release could be se- 
cured only by negotiations—then why not discuss the 
Pentagon's illegal occupation of Formosa and the refusal 
to admit the legal representatives of 600,000,000 Chinese 
into the UN? 

The reluctance of Washington to go to Geneva was 

overcome. Now the repercussions from that historic con- 
ference should make it easier to win basic Far Eastern 
negotiations. | 
Surely on the question of the need to seat China in 
the UN there is sufficient feeling in this country which, 
if it makes itself felt at this moment, can secure far-reach- 
ing results. | 

If the cold war is to be ended—and that is what the 

ople everywhere want—then it has to be ended in all 
parts of the world. 


DANGER ON PRICES 


posed it. At that time, however, 
said Hennings, the President was 
“a prisoner-of the irresponsible ele- 
ment in his own party. It took 
the Democratic Congressional vic- 
tory of 19h4 to make the Geneva 
four-power conference possible.” 
* 

THESE criticisms from Demo- 
cratic sources have merit, and they 
are made by Democrats who sup- 
ported moves for negotiation. Yet 
they ignore some sword rattling 
and negativism exhibited by fel- 
low Democrats. 


Gov. Harriman of New York, 
for instance, attempted the wet 
blanket technique, telling report- 
ers he was “unimpressed” by the 
achievements at Geneva. And Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) played 
an equivocal role last week by 
sponsoring an “Atlantic exploratory 
confesence” from which the USSR 
would be exchided and by __laud- 
ing a Knowland-like “liberation” 
speech made by Clarence Streit. 

On the Republican side, Sen. 
William KnowWland (R*Calif) has 
been “reserving judgment” on the 
lin nudging Eisenhower and ako Geneva meeting but the general 
referred to the speeches made by opimion is that he is not happy 
Adlai Stevenson calling for gen-|and is merely awaiting an oppor- 
uine negotiations based on a give- tunity to enter his familiar charge 
and-take attitude. of “appeasing the reds.” 

* For = the moment, however, 

SPARKMAN criticized the State Knowland is concentrating his ei- 

D a al i forts on torpedoing the move for. 
epartment tor aN» = | negotiations between the U.S. and 

| BND ur mi] | “turned thumbs down” on the pro-! peoplé’s China. | | 
os lh gl a 2 ae posed Geneva conference and ob-, * i 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala),-a|Served that certain “mistakes”, KNOWLAND is publicly insist- 


ranking Democrat on the foreign) made by Dulles had not been “help-' og Hat: oy es 


relations committee and the party's ful.” These he listed as the boast-!) ° a etn of UD Geen; Cae 
1952 candidate for Vice-President,+f.) claim that our “positions of| People’s China, nor of U.S. naval 
said that Geneva will start a SeMeS! strength” had forced Yes USSR toiand air bases on Formosa, with- 
= ere whkn may ot See “change, and that the Soviets ont the participation of Chiang 
last lead us toward the long sought} «ould negotiate from weakness.” | Kai-shek. 
oe  Sotatigg ar os , Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo)| As of this writing, the Eisen- 
Pilbeam a ae. ee that not only the Russians ower administration is accepting 
|but the American people would be Knowland’s restrictions, which is 
TALBOTT | glad to know that President. Bis-| to say the restrictions demanded 
enhower “had brushed aside the' py Chiang, himself, who wants no 
, warhawks in his own party” (and peace in the Far East. , 
(Continued from Page 2) | we might add in the Democratic The American people will have 
dition to his salary paid out of the P arty) and had acted on the ad-| tea convince the administration to 
U.S. Treasury. , | vice of Democratic leader George. break away from this rigid for- 
A. slightly, but only. slightly, Hennings noted that Eisenhower mula. in order to achieve in the 
different situation with respect to might have gone to a Big Four) Far East the same progress toward 
salary exists. in the Department conference two years ago when:a settlement as was made at Gen- 
of Commerce’s Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 
In the BDSA there is a group 


 §EN. CEORGE 


* 

SEN. WAYNE MORSE (D-Ore) 
expressed satisfaction at the prog- 
ress made at Geneva and lauded 
Sen. Ceorge’s proposal for talks 
with People’s China. Sen. William 


oe 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in seven months, the U.S. 
Labor Department's cost. of living index has edged up- 
ward. True, the climb is only two-tenths of a percent. But 
it reflects, at least partly, several factors that have been 
pressing the. price level upward. 

This increase does not yet show the influence of the 
steel and other recent major price boosts. Those price in- 
creases will give a strong upward impetus to the climb 
already in evidence. 

The employers and their propaganda agencies are put- 
ting the blame on the wage increases in steel, auto, truck- 


Sir Winston Churchill first pro- eva. | 


Issues for U. S.-China Talks 


ing, and other fields. We are told that the price boosts al- 
ready announced, or soon to be announced, cover the added 
cost of labor power. But those are lying claims, as the 
United Auto Workers pointed out in its demand for a Con- 
essional investigation of steel and auto price boosts. 

The steel companies hiked prices by an average of 
twice the added labor cost. But look at U.S. Steel's profit 
report for the first half of 1955: $177,877,960 compared 
with $93,851,950 for the same months a year Maes. 
double. 

The wage increases won by unions need not add a 
penny to prices because they are more than covered by 
_ the amazing productivity increases in recent years made 
' possible by expansion, modernization and automation, fi- 
nanced largely with government money, military contracts 
and profits. | 

An example of the brazenness of the employers is the 
application of the telephone monopoly’s New York state 
branch for another $34,000,000 in rate increases before the 
Public Service Commission. New York City countered with : 
a demand for a cut of rates by $31,800,000 because it found 
that the company-had made $23,300,000 in profits above 
the “fair and reasonable” return provisions of the law, and 
‘that-its demands for more are both unreasonable and un- 
lawful. 

The comparative stability of prices in the past two 
years has served to put labor off guard on the question of 
rising prices. The danger of another upward price spiral. 
demands labor's active attention. The propaganda of the 
employers must be combatted. Public attention must be 
centered on the real profit hogs. Pressure should increase 


of 29 WOCs. WOCs — “Without 
Compensation” are persons who 
work in the government, are not 
paid by the government, but by 
the home team, ‘the industrial con- 
cerns from which they have a 
leave of absence. 

Senator Morse is quite dubious 
about their patriotism. He recently | 
expressed himself on the floor of 


cal passage: 

“No man can serve two mas- 
ters, for either he will hate the 
one and love the other; or else 
he will hold to the one and de- 
spise the other. Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.” (Mathew 
6:24) . - 

The 29 WOCs in the BDSA 

are, as the accompanying full list; 


the Senate in the following Bibli-|f 


industry. They are not the Charles 
E. Wilsons. They are the. office- 
boys: of the Wilsons. But the or- 


will indicate, not the*big boys in’ 


i 


ISSUES AFFECTING American-Chinese relations which 
need to be settled as a basis for establishing peace and se- 
curity in the Far East: 

FORMOSA—China’s sovereignty over this and other off- 

shore islands was recognized in the declaration of Cairo and 
subsequent state papers. However, the U. S. now defends 
Chiang Kai-shek’s occupation of these islands and threatens 
the use of our armed forces if the Chinese People’s Republic 
moves to establish its authority over this territory. 
_ RECOGNITION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CHINESE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC. Our State Department 
maintains diplomatic relations with Chiang Kai-shek, rep- 
resenting two or three hundred thousand persons at best, and 
so far has refused to recognize the Peking government which 
represents the 600 million people of China. | 

A SEAT IN THE UNITED NATIONS. Primarily because 


of the opposition of our State Department, the United Na- 


tions seat which the UN charter provided for China is held by 


the discredited agents of Chiang, while the legal and recog- 
‘nized government of 600 million has no voice in this world 
council of nations. 


EAST-WEST TRADE. Early in the Korean war the U. S. 
not only imposed an embargo against all trade with People’s 


‘China but compelled Britain, France, and others it could 


influence to declare similar embargoes. Japan, for instance, 


for congressional investigation of price increases in steel, 
auto, utilities cied.othen Acide. lie doy saber at tant “habayh 4 


J : . ; ~~ = 2 A 
? ? i486 84 : 
- 


ment of the US, ° ; a8 


ganizations they represent, and 
whose bidding they are doing in 
the BDSA, are not puny. | 

Their presence in the BDSA 


which urgently needs China both as a market and source of 
supplies is prevented from such trade by a U. S. edict. 

KOREA. South Korean dictator Syngman Rhee and his 
_ aides are attempting by provocation and sabotage to torpedo 


and Department of Commerce’! 


‘represents a far. more serious chal- 


lenge than the possibility of -per- 
sonal or corporate ‘Corruption. 
Their activity is part of that per-| 
sistent drive, most recently ex-! 
pressed in the Hoover commission 
activities, -to have business and; 


the work of the neutral armistice commission set up in the 
summer of 1953. The peaceful and democratic reunification 
of Korea is the nag oy solution to this problem. 
INDOCHINA. While the fighting between the Vietminh 
_and the mercenary forces of South Vietnam ended in an 
agreement to bring about the unification of the country 
‘through democratic elections the stooges of imperialism in 
-. Saigon, recognizing they. will be defeated in an honest elec- 


businessmen take over the govern- 


' “er 


+f {tion are maneuvering to avoid speh élections. 
eat ‘i -- PRA TS tal 
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In Jail, Her Spiri 


It’s like any other ‘Saturday at the Federal Reformatory for Women on 
W. Va. Up at 6, breakfast at 7, dinner at 12, supper at 5, lights out at 10 (a half hour 
later than on week days). - No- regular work routine on Saturdays, but chores to do, 


such as turning in the laundry and| 
cleaning up the two-story brick 
“cottages” in which the inmates 
live. 

It’s like any other Saturday, but 
for one-woman it’s different. And 
because it’s different for her, its 
different for the others too. Ior 
this particular Saturday, July 30, 
is the 49th birthday of Betty Gan-, 
nett, national educational director 


every Saturday afternoon has spe- 


By A. B. MAGIL 


at Alderson, 


-_ 


= 
dia Jones. And perhaps the music 
appreciation clas$ Betty attends 


cial meaning for her this parti- 
cular Saturday. 
* 
BUT ONE thing I know: the 
spirit of Betty Gannett is radiant 
and free. Not the barbed-wire 


fence that surrounds the Alderson| 


woman, are pulsing in the minds 
of millions of Americans. And the 
government which sought to crush 
the fight for peace by framing its 
foremost advocates under the 
Smith Act today finds it necessary 
to negotiate at the summit with 
the Soviet Union, to talk peace—| 
to respond in some degree to the 
worldwide pressure for ending the 


i 


Is Radiant and F 


jail, nor the dull deadly routine of cold war and banishing the threat 


ree 


of the Communist Party, who last 
January began serving a thao 
sentence under the thought-con- 
trol Smith Act. 


prison - life, nor enforced separa-' 
tion from family and comrades and 
political work can harrow or maim 
I don’t pretend to know just the world of Betty Gannett: her, 
how Betty Gannett is celebrating) Marxist-Leninist convictions, her 
her birthday this weekend. Per- passionate dedication to the cause 
haps there is a glass of Howers at) of the American working people, 
her plate in the. dining room and her love for her Party, her faith 
feminine vioces singing “Happy in the ultimate triumph of social- 
Birthday.” Perhaps the prison au-|1sm. 
thorities are being good enough to) _ Six months have passed, and the 
show Betty a few of the hundreds ideas for which Betty Gannett and 
sent her|her comrades went to jail—whose 


Betty Gannett 


shown with he 


attorney, the | 
Carol | 


“4 _late 
3 Weiss King. 


an education and prepare myself 
to earn a living.” 


of atomic world war. 

That’s why I’m certain that des- 
pite prison and all it means, this 
is a very happy birthday for Betty 
Gannett, Communist and fighter 
for peace. 

Betty Gannett’s life is in its way 
part of the democratic American 
saga. Coming to this country from 
Poland as a child of seven, she 
was part of the “huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free” whom 
Emma Lazarus’ sonnet on_ the 
Statute of Liberty has immortal- 
ized. Let her own words, spoken 
in the Foley Square courtroom 
in February 1953 before sentence 
was imposed, tell the story of her 
immigrant childhood: 


“I was reared in poverty in a 
home where everyone: had to work 
hard in order to live. I remember 
the flat in Harlem where I lived 
as a child, a flat without bath or 
toilet facilities but which the 
work-worn hands of my mother 
kept spotlessly clean. I remember 
my sisters, who before the union 
came to the needle trades industry, 


sweatshops making only a few 
measly dollars a week. The reality 
of our poverty suddenly came to! 


me at the age of 13 when I was: 
told I must forget my dreams for 


* | 
FROM PUBLIC School 27 at! 


SEEN fe police van at the 
Jones (left) and Betty Gannett. 
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Three years later she died. 

Her mother’s death, clearly the 
result of poverty and overwork, 
made a profound impression on 
the 18-year-old girl. It was about 
this time in March, 1924, that she 
had her first contact with the prog- 
réssive movement when she at- 
tended & meeting in Madison 


time of their arrest are Claudia 


‘would be my life.” 

That’s what it was: thirty years 
of extraordinarily fruitful life: 
among the coal miners and steel 
workers of Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
the metal miners of Montana, the 
migratory agricultural workers of 
California, the garment wéarkers 
of New York. Everywhere ~help- 


Square Garden. There she be-| 
came acquainted with young peo-| 


Young Communist League. They! 
opened the door to a new world 
for her, & world in which the 
meaning of her mother’s death an 
of the sufferings and struggles of 
millions of other American work- 


ers became clear to her. 


But it was characteristic of 
Betty that she was not content to 


worked night and day in the'ple. who were members of the| movements of 


di 


ing to organize struggles tor bet- 
ter conditions, to lead strikes, 
the unemployed, 
battles for Negro rights.» Few 
Communist leaders have done 
political work in as many different 
parts of the country and in as 
many industries as this round- 
faced woman with the warm eyes 
and husky voice. And all the time 
her passion for knowledge never 
flagged; she read and studied tire- 


‘lessly, seeking to master the sci- 


‘embrace the new world of Com- 3 mee 
ence of Marxism-Leninism, to 


106th Street and Lexington Ave- 


imunism merely emotionally: she 


nue Betty went to a_ business} wanted to understand it. For six, 


school where she took a two-year months she spent her Sundays and| 
commercial course. At 15 she was|every spare evening at the 42nd 


helping to support the family (the| Street library reading every word! 


learn more about America and 


the world. 
* 


STARTING. in 1928 as a Y.C.L. 


father had died in Poland when 
‘Betty was two). One of her first 
jobs was as a secretary in the of- 
fice of the AFL United Garment 
Workers, Betty's mother became 
ill from the “favorite” disease of 
the immigrant poor,’ tuberculosis. 


organizer in Cleveland, Betty Gan- 
nett became national educational 
director of the organization in 


of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin| 
she could get hold of. At the end| 
oF that tee se ogee? the Young) 1999. The following year found 
sittnlet Past . ee oath she| Her in Eastern Pennsylvania as or- 
had “oh efy] pe joining he.| ganizational secretary ot the Com- 
cause “J knew if 1 did that it (Continued on Page 16) 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


(Second of Two Articles) LONDON. 


DESPITE the barrage of:anti-Communist propaganda, 


to which prisoners, like the rest of the American people, are 
subjected, experience has shown that the political prisoner 
is respected and liked by the over--~ eet 
whelming majority of inmates in, were greeting an old friend and 
all the federal prisons. Most of buddy. Guards came running for- 
them. had a hard time understand- ward, but all’ was immediate] 
ing why we were in prison. They quiet, as if the greeting had nev 
could understand their own “bad taken place. 
luck” at getting “caught,” but they) 
puzzled over the fact that we were 
imprisoned for our political ideas, 
not for. doing anything. 
In all of the prisons the all-im- 
portant grapevine served us well, 
an important sign that we were 
held in high esteem and trust by) 


the inmates. 

Back in July, 1951, when we! 
first entered the prison system, six 
of us arrived at Lewisburg (two 
to remain there, four as “hold- 


overs’ to.be shipped on to Atlanta, 
Terre Haute, and. Leavenworth) 
and marched single file into one of 
the big dining halls for our first 
meal there. A terrific cheer went 
up throughout the big hall and 
shouts of .“Hello, -Gene!” came 
from all_sides, These were-men 
who -had served time with Gene 
Dennis in the West Street Deten- 
tion House in New York City 
when he was there in 1950 for 
“contempt of Congress,” They 
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Y\ity follow the policy of “live and 
er let live.’ 


arious types of individual and) 
‘group reaction to the barrage of 
anti-Communist and vicious Mc- 
Carthyite slanders. There are the! 
crackpot fringe and provocateurs 
‘who are the minority; the major- 


And there is the group) 
which while professing no interest 


A group.-picture of the defendants in. the Foley 
Most of these are now serving prison: sentences, facing conditi 
aati Fre ce ll 


Jam 


‘ing-around” which the McCarthy- 


we were told to get inside out of 
the way. Carl and I talked to the 
group who were ready to do battle 
for our right to be left alone. After 
much persuasion we cofvinced 
them to avoid battle; that this 
would only play into the hands of 
the provocateurs and officials who 
would like to charge us with pre- 
cipitating “riot and mutiny.” Re- 
luctantly, these inmates consented, 
and walked away during yard- 
time with wisecracks about these 
two guys being jailed for “advo-— 
cating force and violence.” 

Since our release from prison, 
I have heard that similar instances 
took place in a number of the other 
prisons around our comrades; that 
inmates everywhere turned _ to 
Dennis, Gates, Davis, Stachel, Po- 
tash as friend and mentor. 

* 


THE LOWEST breed in the 
book of the inmates is the stool- 
pigeon, the rat. At Lewisburg was © 
the prisoner, David Greenglass 
whose lying testimony sent his 
sister, Ethel and her husband 
Julius Rosenberg, to the electric 
chair..-He was not only hated by 
the inmates. He was not safe in 


their midst. He was constantly 
He 


r 
vA 
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ites try to get away with. 
At Lewisburg, Carl Winter and 


I became conscious at one time 
of two groups shaping up for 
trouble. We found that a number 
of inmates had served a warning 
on a small group which had con- 
sisfently tried to bait us. As a 
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NAACP Offers Next Steps to Freedom Goal 


/ | | 

THE FOLLOWING excerpts from three resolutions adopted at the National Association for the Advancement of 

Colored People convention in Atlantic City (June 21-26, 1955) should be of general interest. These resolutions reflect the sense 

of history that underlies the militant fight for first class citizenship by American Negroes; they also indicate a refusal to post- 
pone by:as much as a day the enforcement of inherent citizenship rights so} iiss 

long denied Negroes. The convention's labor resolution expresses alliance, 


‘between the Negro people's movement and organized labor, plus recognition 


of the fact that the majority of the nation’s Negroes are workers. 


In a section of the resolution, not included below, the resolutions committee re- 
tained a paragraph which excludes from “democratic trade unionism” all unions expelled 
from the CIO in 1949. 55 ah aR aietee rs 

At no point in the convention, 
except at the general session where 
resolutions were adopted, did the 
matter of “Communism” or left- 
wing trade unions come up for dis- 
cussion. This matter, therefore, 
was not representative of the spirit 
of the convention in the same man- 
ner that political action and the 
various issues which are to be at-| 
tacked in common with _ labor 
movement, 


Preamble 


INTENSE and arduous labor has' 
brought us far along the path of 
eliminating second-class citizen- 
ship. 

Legal victories vast in their) 
scope as was the Emancipation 
Proclamation have enabled us to} 
envision success in our struggle to 
be free by '63. | 

There remain years of intensive) 
toil and labor together with finan-| 
cial sacrifice, and exposure of many’ 
of our workers and leaders to per-| 
sonal danger. We shall meet these 
challenges with resolve and deter-| 
mination tempered and _ fortified, 


@ ELECTION Gast Ae 
PROMISES Mute Agu 
P3 6 ‘A | 
with the knowledge that our cause. 
is just and our methods legal and) 
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ern members of the Congress are able to its membership and_ the 
betraying the civil rights program’ public similar information on the | 
by surrendering abjectly to south-' records and views of state, county) 
ern forces and by failing to wage and local candidates to promote) 
a vigorous fight against filibusters more intelligent use of the ballot, | 
and other obstructionist tactics, and! and be it further | 

WHEREAS the President and RESOLVED that we organize 
members -of Congress have not in each.state_a_team of volunteer | 
only failed to push for civil rights technicians on. legislation and po-' 
bills, but have-also consciously litical action who will be. a part 
and unfairly sought to prevent in- of a nationwide team found to co-| 
clusion of much needed anti-seg- operate on all matters pertaining, 
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NAACP for its death and whereas| with open membership and non- 
we feel that any bills demanding discriminatory policies. 

and/or taxes are worthy of anti-; Organized labor is an important 
discriminatezy provisions; BE IT power center in American life to- 
RESOLVED that we strongly advo-| dav. The support and cooperation 
cate. non-discriminatory clauses in' of the American labor movement 
all bills affecting the right of mi-! for the civil rights program of the 
nority groups and especially to in-| NACP is extremely important and 
clude (1) all housing programs that in certain situations perhaps even 
receive any federal assistance in’ decisive. We urge our branches 
| ae. |loans, grants; insurance, Or in an¥ and state conferences wherever 
: ‘other form; and (2) all fedetal possible to seek the support of 
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half of all who are threatened with’ 
economic reprisal and other pres-' sh 
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consideration personal to any in-! — ; rf \ iat - seanwmia 
dividual or group shall deter us! 4 Yl Lay: MUM 
from our action in every sphere! § Arte: i 
of human endeavor to eliminate te AD ie 
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ing legal and other efforts on be-| is, 
. 7 . | If 
ration. We serve notice that no — 
equality based on race. Z 

History and current events have 
demonstrated beyond question: 


“= 


—— 


that the patriotic work of the As-' 
sociatien in bringing the actions' 
of this nation into. confotmity with! 
its preachment and great historical 
documents of freedom and equality} 
is giving greater stature to our na- 
tion and enhancing it as a moral 
force in international affairs. 

In our rededication ‘to the prin-| 
ciples vhhereinafter set forth we call 
on all people and all groups that 
compose this nation to join with 


! 


us in Our great crusade for equal- the public, information obtained by, 


regation amendments in the Re- to federal, state and local Jegisla- 


responsible trade unions for meas- 


serve Training program, the School 


Construction bill and housing leg- . 


islation, and 

WHEREAS, neither of the ma- 
jor political parties has kept a sin- 
gle platform pledge on civil rights 
legislation, therefore be it 

RESOLVED that the regional 
offices, state conferences and 
branches be directed to make 
available to the membership and 


| the Washington Bureau regarding 
records and views of Congressmen 
and Senators, and that the regional 


ity, freedom and justice. 


Political Action 


tion, and be it further 

RESOLVED that we shall for- 
‘mulate and direct abroad non-par- 
tisan political action campaign on 
national and local levels to the 
lend that our voting strength may 
be effective in accomplishing our 
aims and program in the’ legisla- 
tive field. 

FURTHER RESOLVED that 
we call. upon the National Office 
and Board«ot Directors to use the 
‘most dramatic and effective meth- 
ods with the second session .of the 
84th Congress to bring civil rights 


{ 


grants or aids to the states, cities, 
‘corporations, or institutions for ed- ures that we favor, and in turn 
| ucation or tor any other purpose. | give our support to such measures 
The time has come to halt the use | supported by organized labor’ as 
of tax money collected in New’! are consistent with our policy and 
| York and Ohio to build segregated program. 

hospitals or recreational facilities, 
‘in Mississippi and Alabama. - 
short, the acceptance of federal 
‘aid in any form must require a unions, particularly independent 
positive pledge that all activities, /railway protamine, and in some 
programs’ or construction made sections of the country, Building 
possible or assisted thereby must, Trades Unions affliated with the 
,\AFL, that are still guilty of racial 
discrimination. Where labor unions 
‘still practice any form of racial dis- 


* 


WE NOTE that there are a 
small and dwindling number of 


‘be free from racial segregation. 


Labor and Industry 


WHEREAS there is mounting 
evidence that northern and: west-' 


officers state conferences” and legislation. before the Congress for 


branches collect and make avail- Passage and before the conventions 
| ‘of the major political parties for 


'consideration in the 1956 plat-; 
forms. 
~ WHEREAS, there are a growing 
number of State Fair Employment 
| Practice Commissions and _ other 
‘agencies established to safeguard 
‘civil rights, and 

WHEREAS, there are numerous) 
national, state and local adminis- 
trative agencies that handle mat- 
ters vitally affecting our daily lives, 
‘be it 
| RESOLVED, that each branch: 
is authorized and directed_to scru- 
tinize the civil rights records of 
persons appointed to such com- 
missions or agencies. If study of 
such records reveals that appoint- 
ees are not capable of performing 
the functions of the office to which 
they are named, branches are au- 
thorized and directed to oppose, 
such appointments. 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 
AMENDMENTS 

We have noted with concern 
statements of those opposed to 
_| Anti-Discrimination . Amendments: 
to certain bills in Congress — and 
we note with grave disappoint- 
ment that the President of the 
United’ States -has labeled the 
Amendment to the Military Re- 
serve Bill as extraneous (etc.) and 

WHEREAS there are those who 
» 4 would: rather». see: Military. .. Aid: 
++ [killed xather: than: have: it: unsegre-} 
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crimination we call upon our mem- 
: ae ._. _|bers to use all the pressure they 

port of democratic trade unionism | oan by conducting activity against 
and of the principle of collective these undemocratic practices with- 
bargaining. Hundreds of thou- ‘in the ranks of organized labor, by 
sands of Negro workers belong to the use of existing fair employment 
labor unions in every part of the | Practice laws, by publicity, and 
_., | wherever possible, by court action, 

country, so we would not be faith-/ 1. end such discriminatory prac- 


ful to the best interests of Negro | tices. We particularly urge our 


The NAACP reafhrms its sup- 


workers if we did not support dem- ‘branches wherever there is racial 


ocratic labor unions. ‘discrimination against a Negro 
Democratically run unions serve} member within the internal oper- 
the interest of all America. Through! ation of a labor union, to call on 
collective bargaining, sound sys-| the Labor Secretary -who is the 
tems of seniority have been estab-' national office staff member as- 
lished, vacations with pay have signed to work in eliminating such 
been extended to many millions of undegaocratic practices within the 
workers, paid holidays have been'labor movement, in cooperation 
won, and the settlement of griev-| with international union officials 
ances through democratically ar-| involved. 
rived at grievance procedures have * 
become almost universal in Amer-| AF.—CIO MERGER 
ican industry. Within recent years; Jy. NAACP endorses the _his- 
health insurance Palys ese Such a8 | tori merger agreement arrived at 
hospitalization, life insurance poli by the American Federaiton of La- 
se — ee cana nee bor and the — of nn 
: said argall- ‘Organizations. The NAACP be- 
tie i. paren = Argel ens lieves that a strong and united la- 
C M ‘ Unsere ata -bor movement represents a power- 
Ae ake ¥: sn tli a Bo. 4 | ful weapon in the er to end 
a ag Mg ny es tor racial Ka meg x? the ——— 
} os and employment of Negro work- 
guaranteed annual wage. Negro, We ap elon the new Fed 
munity have directly - benefitted eration to launch an intensive drive 
frond. these>-victorias won: by -or- ¢ —— ia unorganized in the 
. | : ‘South especially. 
SACP, vigoroysly. mapports’ the| ,, We, note with gratification, thet 
purposes: of sarganimed Inbory,\in- | HP, Fecommmendations of the ‘AFT, 
ing the union shop, ia-anians,?:.3j){Goentinued:,on Page 14) 
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of ‘Moby Dick” 


TE WORKERS ALMANAG 


AUGUST 


Is there a great green commonwealth of Thought 

Which ranks the yearly pageant, and decides a 

How Summer’s reyal progress shall be wrought, _— 

By secret stir which in each plant abides?—John Masefield 


AUGUST 1 | 
1776.—Francis Salvador, first Jew to die in 
the American Revolution, «was killed in South 


Carolina. 
1815.—Birthday of Richard Henry. ‘Dana, au- 
thor of “Two Years Before the Mast,” attorney, 


and fighter for the rights of seamen. 
1819.—Birthday of Herman. Melville, author 


Lucy Stone born, 1818 
and other ‘novels. 
1917.—Frank Little, IWW_ organizer, was 
hanged by businessmen’s mob at Butte, Mont. 
AUGUST 4 
.1735.—John Peter Zenger, New Yorw news- 
er publisher, went on trial for criticizing the 
Skoda) governor. Zenger was acquitted. As a re- 
tale of this trial, truth became a defense in libel 


suits. : 
1810.—Birthday of 


Negro Abolitionist. 
1919.—Fifteen thousand silk workers struck in 


Paterson, N. J., for 44-hour week and no reduc- 
tion in pay. 


Robert Purvis, Jeading 


AUGUST 6 
1945.—U. S. dropped world’s first atom bomb 
on Hiroshima. ~~ 
AUGUST 7 
1890.—Birthday of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
member of the National Cominittee of the Com- 
munist Party, organizer of workers since the age 
of 16*and now victim of the Smith Act. Greet 
her at Box A, Women’s Federal Penitentiary, Al- 
derson, W. Va. 
| AUGUST 11 
1800.—Benjamin Nimes, French Jew who had 
fought in the American Revolution, denounced the 
Federalists’ anti-Semitic attacks on him, because 
he was a Jew, a poor man, and a Jeffersbnian 
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First Slaves Imported 1619 
Democrat. His famous letter was published in the 
Philadelphia- Aurora. 

1873.—Birthday of J. Rosamund Johnson, now 
deceased, composer, author of the music of the 
Negro national anthem, “Lift Every Voice.” 

AUGUST 12. 

1898.—U. S. in protocol with Spain seized 

Puerto Rico and Cuba for imperialist exploitation. 


AUGUST 13 


1818. —Birthday of Lucy Stone, one of gréat 
women’s rights leaders of 19th Centurv, also ac- 


tive Abolitionist. 


AUGUST 14 
- 1985. —Social Security Act became federal law. 


AUGUST/ 16 


1920.—Chicago Central ‘Labor Union voted 
“for general strike if necessary to block war against 
Soviet Russia. 


AUGUST 17 


1790.—Jewish Congregation at Newport, R. I., 
addressed a letter to President George Washing- 


..ton. It received a reply stating its main idea: 


“Happily, the government of the United States 
gives to bigotry no: sanction, to persecution no as- 


_ sistance. 


1948. Twenty thee thoasand ’ civ or ; 
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International Harvester for overtime pay for holi- 
days falling on off-duty days. 
AUGUST 20 
1619.—First importation of Negroes from Af- 
rica te American colonies to perform forced labor. 
Negroes were landed at Jamestown, Va. « 
1786.—Farmers’ rebellion began in Massa- 
chusetts, where Daniel Shays and his followers 
marched on Springfield Courthouse to prevent 
foreclosing of farm mortgages. 
AUGUST 21 
1831.—Slave revolt led by 
Southampton County, Va. 
AUGUST 22 
1927.—Bartolomeéo Vanzetti and Nicola Sacco, 
Mass. labor and anarchist leaders, died in the elec- 
tric chair in Boston on framed charges of robbery 
and murder. | 
“I am suffering because I am a radical 
and indeed I am a radical; I am sutfering be- 
cause I'am an Italian and indeed I am an 
Italian. I am. so convinced to be right that 
if you could execute me two times, and if 


Nat Turner in 


Sacco and Vanzeiti Executed, 1927 


I could be reborn two other times, I would 
live again to do what I have done already.” 
From Vanzettis last statement in court. 
: AUGUST 25 
1908.—The National Association ‘of Colored 
Graduate Nurses, first professional organization 
of Negro women, was founded. 
1919.—Fannie_ Sellins, organizer for United 
Mine Workers, was killed in the steel strike by 
deputy sheriffs at Brackenridge, Pa. 
AUGUST 26 
1839.—The ship Amistad was brought into 
Montatk, L.I., by African slaves who on the seas 
had revolted against their captors.~ Rebels were 
freed by U.S. Supreme Court. 
1930.—19th Amendment to Constitution was 
declared in effect. It stated: “The right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not be 
abridged or denied by the United States or by 
any state on account of sex.” 


AUGUST 27 

1871.—Birthday of Theodore Dreiser, Ameri- 
can novelist, at the time of his death a member 
of the Communist Party. 

18%1.—Birthday of William L. Patterson, ex- 
excutive secretary of the Civil Rights Congress, 
outstanding leader in the fight for civil rights 
and for equality for the Negro people. 

1920.—Birthday of Charlie Bird Parker, Ne- 
gro saxophonist and genius of modern jazz, who 
died in 1955. 

1949.—Paul Robeson, scheduled to sing in 
open-air concert near Peekskill, N.Y., was pre- 
verited from performing by anti-Negro, anti-Sem- 
itic mob which attacked the audience, stoning and 
injuring men, women, and children. Fifteen 


Paul Robeson at Peekskill, 1949 


thousand came to the successful concert on Sep- 
tembex 4, which was followed by more violence 
against the audience. 
AUGUST 29 
1939.—Death of Abraham Markoff, director 
of the Workers School. 


AUGUST 30 
1808.—Gabriel Prosser led Negro slaves in 


Virginia in~ revolt. 
cage ™ iaaetns exten ened 
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Night on the | 


By BEN LEVINE 


THE Coney Island board- 
walk near Seagate is dark at 
night between the blue black 
sea and the dimly lit bunga- 
lows, and it was there my wife 
and I took a Jate, late stroll, hav- 
ing fled a hot apartment and a 
feverish TV set and taken a bus 
from Flatbush. 

The boardwalk seemed like a 
giant ocean liner stranded on the 
sands, and’ we were refreshed by 
the free air, free for.us but not for 
the bungalow tenants on our left, 
for here the Landlord is also the 
Sea-lord and the Air-lord, levying 
high rent on the ocean and the 
breezes. 

As we neared Stillwell avenue 
the lofty lamposts began to light 
up the benches and blacken out 
the murmuring ocean, and ahead 
of us we saw a large cluster of 


; people. Investigation~showed that 


singing was going on, and we 
stayed for a Jong time, for it was 
a welcome contrast to the TV 
noise, and as restful as the ocean 
air. 

* 

THE SONGS- were Jewish 
melodies, from the ghettoes of old 
Europe and from the theatres of 
Second Avenue, blended with 
haunting tunes of synagogue 
choirs. The singers performing 
singly or in pairs, were mainly 
women, clearly above the age of, 
say, 35, but whose charm and 
beauty were advanced by the ad- 
vancing years. The audience was 
made up of people seated on chairs 
they brought with them (apparent- 
Jy from neighboring apartments) 
and standees around them four or 
five deep. 

Many in the audience knew the 
melodies and helped out, for while 
the spirit of the singers was always 
strong, the vocal chords were 


sometimes weak, and they had no 


benefit of microphone. The 
audience accompaniment, particu- 
larly inthe liturgical tunes, was 
hauntingly beautiful. 


We heard a ballad about a can- 


tor who in his declining years re- 
calls his past glories, with the re- 
frain based on the Kol Nidre mu- 
sic. We heard a ballad about land- 
lords who refuse to give “steam, 
steam, steam,” that ended — 
tily with stanzas about Peaches 
Browning who left Daddy Brown- 
ing because he had no “steam, 
steam, steam.” There were all sorts 
of songs and anyone who felt the 
spirit could get a hearing. 

A golden-haired vivacious bux- 
Om woman was the emcee, and 
the whole affair was smoothly but 
not rigidly organized. 


At one point a Negro singer vol- 


unteered and was welcomed hear-* 


tily by, the crowd. He sang a song 
which jhe explained was about 
“your people and: my people.” it 
was “Go Down Moses” and he 
sang it in a beautiful tenor. Then 
he did “Old Man River” and every- 
one was delighted. 


It was all spontaneous and free, 
more frée than the TV even, for 
we did not have to lay out money 


for a set or be subject to commer- 


cials. 
* 

THEY WERE STILL SING- 
ING when we left for home, turn- 
ing down the ramp at Stillwell 
avenue into the fluorescent caul- 
dron of Surf Avenue. We stopped 
at Nathan’s for hot dogs, for 
Nathan's has the best hot dogs and 
crab meat sandwiches in the 
world, and as I munched my 
frankfurter and was looking for- 
ward to Nathan’s world’s /best root 
beer, I was thinking about the 
Boardwalk Sing. 


Among those who talk loudest 


of the Free World, I was thinking, 


there are people who scorn any- 
thing that is free. They judge en- 
tertainment by the price they pay. 


For them the pay not the play's 


the thing. 

High-priced night clubs dazzle 
them, and they are ravished by 
the music there, while they are 
bored by the genuine music in 
churches that is offered free. It- is 
such people that fell for the delu- 
sion that a 15-cent subway seat 
would be more comfortable than 
a o-cent one. 


 Courtrdlie: Sosiall 


By DAVID PLATT 


I LIKE court-room scenes 
in movies. Years ago there was 
an RKO movie called Boy 
Slaves. I have a fond memory 
of the high point of the film 


which was an eloquent speech 
against child labor exploiters by a 
New Deal type judge who said 
he was asharaed to see things like 
ihis happening in America and that 
if they continued he would take 
his robe off and never wear it 
again. 

Warners Life of Zola had a stir- 
ring coyrt-room scene. Paul Muni 
as Zola was magnificent in the 
scene where he rises slowly to his 
feét-after listening to the hysterical 
ravings of the prosecutors of Drey- 
fus and makes a prophetic speech 
in behalf of truth and France that 
has since become part of the world 
treasury of political protest. 

* 

THE BRITISH movie The Win- 
slow Boy had a significant court- 
yoom scene revolving around the 
defense of democratic liberties and 
some really brilliant acting by Rob- 
ert Donat. 

“Courageous Mr. -Penn,” another 
British work — stafring Clifford 
Evans and Deborah Kerr had a 


powerful and’ timely courtroom 


scene, which I'd like to picture for 


‘you in detail. 


We're in London in the. 16705... 


Parliament has just 


designed to wipe.out religi ay 


ilty! Are you. mad!” 
aivat ode 


dom. The Quakers are particularly 
hard hit. William Penn—the future 


*founder of Pennsylvania. and a 
- Quaker is arrested and charged 


with teaching and advoéating the 
overthrow of the government by 
force and violence. 


Penn’s crime is that he’ chooses 
to wear a hat and bétieves every 
man has a right to worship Ged 
as he pleases. 

Penn is brought to trial before 
a jury of twelve plain Englishmen. 
His first act is to challenge the 
Jegality of the indictment, but he’s 
ejected from the court before he 
can make any headway along these 
lines. | 

But even while being carried off 
he has the presence of mind to 
cry out to the jurors never to give 


‘ up their rights as Englishmen and 


fight to the end for the liberties 
won under the Great Charter. 
The judges think they have the 
jury in their pockets. After all 
hasn't it been the tradition since 


- Tudor times and the Star Chamber 


that juries that failed to bring in 
verdicts acceptable to the courts, 
were severely punished. : 
“What do you say we retire with 
a glass of ft ieoadl while they are 
considering the verdict,” one judge 
says to another, but before this can 
be arranged the jurors have arrived 


ata verdict. Penn is declared “Not 


Guilty.” 
“What's that! What's that! Not 
opr the . chief 
Us, at.t remap. 
"Eeaactinent fellow. You'll he in-.. 


> 


«'$60x5, 


f 


ioe : 


~~ 


—_——. — 


: 


' They are the people that think 
tay-TV would bring better plays 
ad better music. | 
No doubt, if the Boardwalk Sing 
rows more popular, some bright 
free World entrepreneur will put 
mp a fence and <n admission. 
ae will add a microphone, bring in. 
aronger, younger Dut not neces- 
arily sweeter singers. | 
-And another NO sign will go 
» NO UNAUTHORIZED 
SINGING.” 
a 


IF ROBERT MOSES, Park 
ommissioner, City Construction 
pOrdinator, mogul and czar of 
and, sea and sand in New York 
ity, Long Island and _ Jones 
Beach, has his way, Coney Island 
ull disappear to make way for a 
uge resort center with fancy 
otels and stores and a fantastic 
arking center. | j 

This modern Moses wants . to 


’ 


Hot dogs in 


~~ Se ee ee ~~ 
. 


ted for this. Go back and bring 
a verdict that pleases the court 
youll all find yourselves with- 
t a livelihood.” 

But the threats of the chief judge 
il to move the 12 true and loyal 
aglishmen. Again and again they 
> sent back, but the answer is the 


Soe 


“You are free to speak, what haye you to sey? as 


~~ 


lead the people back to the flesh- 
pots of high prices and high profits. 
He looks on the surging Negro and 
white and Puerto Rican crowds on 
Surf Avenue with a jaundiced eye. 
He wants Coney Island to keep up 


with the Jones beaches. 


Yet I doubt whether the young 
lovers who hug each other in real 
or pretended fright in the Tunnel 
of Love will get greater pleasure 
if the price is doubled. Nor will 
there be more fun in a more ex- 
pensive Carnival of Fun. Nor will 
the child flying into the air on a 
meg horse in the Merry Go 

ound: feel ‘merrier if his nickle 
ride goes the way of the subway 
fare. 

* ; 

NOTHING in the capitalist 
Free World can Jong exist without 
somebody figuring a way to make 
profit by. pinching the quality. 
There were free benches along the 


the cool winds 


“SS ~ x ~ “~ 


Make Exciting Movie 


same. “Not Guilty.” 

“For the 20th time,” says the 
judge, “what is your verdict.” 

“It is not guilty,” they reply. 

* 

IN THE END the court fines 
Penn and each of the jurors 40 
shillings and throws them in New- 


vtagaes es . 


a, re ote ss . 
Ea a is 
Parr ae TEES TEELAR SEES 


ney Island Boardwalk 


boardwalk. A bright genius cleared 
some of them away and introduced 
pay-benches, ugly wicker affairs 
on wheels in which you could sit 
for 25 or 50 cents an hour. This 
summer I no longer noticed the 
wicker chairs, and I believe they 
have had to yield to the “creeping 
socialism” of the free park bench. 


It was more than the horror of 
seeing a completely naked body 


that made officials put up placards. 


warning, -NO DISROBING ON 
BEACHES. It was the effort to 
sweat gold out of our perspiration 
in private bath-houses. | 

And so it is with the movement 
for pay-TV. It isn’t enough that 
we've paid for our sets and that 
the TV screen is a gold mine tor 
advertisements. There is the basic 
principle of the Free World that 
nothing must be free. 

They say -payments improve 
quality. Yet motion pictures, which 
have never been shown free, have 
not attained a very high average 
Jevel, nor have they gotten better 
as movie houses increased their 
admission prices. 

TV actors and singers, of course, 
should be paid, but the quality of 
the entertainment is not improved 
if the money to pay them is picked 
out of our pockets. If better plays 
are produced and better songs are 
sung, it will be ava result of polit- 
ical and social developments in the 
direction. of more freedom, not 
less: 

* 

AS I WAS THINKING these 
thoughts, and reflecting on what 
a fine time I had at the payless 
Boardwalk Sing, I finished my hot 
dog and went. back to Nathan’s 
counter to order root beer. And 
then I had another experience to 
illustrate the contention in the 
Communist Manifesto that capital- 
ism drowns all idyllic relations in 
the icy water of calculation. 

For. I learned then that Nathan’s 
this summer had increased the 
price of its root beer. Furthermore 
there was a change in this com- 
modity, and not for the better. 
For the root beer, which at 5-cents 
offered the purchasers a cool kiss, 
now, at 10 cents, presents him only 


with a bitter bite. 


Fare 


‘gate prison until the fines are paid. 


“Courageous Mr. Penn” is a sup- 
erb tribute to the courage of plain 
people—the world shakers and his- 
tory makers. 

One member of the court is 
heard saying he never understood 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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bility to the jobless through unem- 
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The ocean air is still free, for no one has yet found a way to 
bettle the breezes. 


G0o0d Columnist, Poor Historian 


~ Part of Our Times: Some Monu-|Communists fought so long and so 
ments’ and Ruins of the Thirties.;|hard and so alone’for so many 
By Murray Kempton. Simon and years, was recognized and accept- 
Schuster, New York. $4.00. led as national policy. 
Reviewed by JOSEPH CLARK | The thirties were the decade of 
THE THIRTIES were a decade the Roosevelt New Deal. Here was 
which contributed so much _ to a fascinating development, where a 
America that it deserves good per grec political ‘figure, dedicat- 
historians. ed to saving capitalism, felt the 
It was the decade which shat-|impact of workers and farmers ce- 
tered the’ myth that capitalist mands for an end to poverty and 
jungle economy does not operate | brought urgent reforms to a na- 
under Jaws of boom and bust—in on in Crisis. 
America. The thirties were a decade of 
It was the decade during which an organized and united youth 
American workers at long last or-| movement. 
ganized the basic industries of the | Th.t youth movement brought 
country. After 150 years of strug- together Christian vouth, Commu- 
gle, with only a tiny percentage | nists, Socialists, Democratic and 
of workers in unions, a huge leap! Republican youth in common ac- 
forward was spurred by the CIO tign for common needs of the 
organizing drive in which Ameri-' yoyng generation. It was an 
can Communists made a signal/enormous tribute t6 the Commu- 
contribution,: <= nists that in this decade it was 
Thus, the’ thirties were the de- their jnitiative which prevented 
cade when Bill Foster's clarion; the youth from taking the path 
call for the organization of the | to fascist idea, to crirhe, delinquen- 
unorganized, for industrial union- | cy and hopelessness. 
ism, and for — action + by; ° + 
these "in iif , found a clear re- THE. THIRTIES were a decade 
i hanence aia at of cultural rebirth. Hundreds of 


* sie : 
communities saw live theatre,-and 


THE THIRTIES were the de- ‘pretty good theatre at that through — 


cade when government responsi- | yp, People saw murals on post 


ployment insurance for which the (Continued on Page 14) 


Chat with the Reader which usually appears in this space was 
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Words that will live... 


During the Civil War, the 
working class of England, hard 
hit by the cotton embargo main-’ 
tained by the Union _ferces, 
nevertheless gave their sympa- 
thies unreservedly to the Union 
and to emancipation. It was 
chiefly their influence that pre- 
vented the reactionary Palmer- 
ston government from making 
war on the United States in 
alliance with the Cunfederary. 

Ti.e following are excerpls 
fyym a letter sent to Linceln 
on Dec. 31, 1862, the eve of 
the final Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, by the workers of 
Manchester, the majority of 
whom were in the textile in- 
dustry and .were_ therefore 
umong theh worst sufferers 
from unemployment. We print 
also « portion of Lineoln’s an- 
SWET. 
: . | 
TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES: 

As citizens of Manchester, as- 


sembled at the Free-Trade Hall, 
we beg to express our fraternal 


sentiments toward you and your__ 


country. One thing alone has, 
in the past, lessened our sym- 
pathy with your country and 
our confidence in it—we mean 
ascendency of politicians who 
not merely maintained Negro 
slavery, but desired to extend 
and roat it more firmly. 

Since we have discerned, 
however, that the victory of the 
free North, in the war which 
has so sorely distressed us as 
well as afflicted you, will strike 
off the fetters of the slave, you 
have attracted our warm and 
earnest sympathy. We joyfully 
honor you, as the President, and 
the Congress with you, for 
many decisive steps toward 
practically exemplifying your 
belief in the words of your great 
founders: “All men are created 
free and equal.” 

After long and patient wait- 
ing; you, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, have ap- 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


pointed tomorrow, the first of 
January, 1863, as the day of 
unconditional freedom for the 
slaves of the rebel States. 
Heartily do we _ congratulate 
= and your country on this 
1umane and righteous course. 


We assume that you cannot 
now stop short of a complete 
uprooting of slavery. We im- 
plore you, for your own honor 
and welfare, not to faint in your 
providential mission. Leave no 
root of bitterness to spring up 
and work fresh misery to your 
children. , 

-If you have any ill-wishers 
here, be assured they are chiefly 
those who oppose liberty at 
home, and that they will be 
powerless to stir up quarrels be- 
tween us, from the very day in 
which your country becomes, 
undeniably and without e cep- 
tion, the home of the free. 

* 
TO THE WORKINGMEN 
MANCHESTER: 

I know and deeply deplore the 
sufferings which the working- 
men at Manchester and in all 
Europe are called to endure in 
this crisis. It has been often and 
studiously represented that the 
attempt to overthrow this gov- 


ernment, which was built upon 


and to substitute for 


Documents from 
American History, 


the foundation of human rights, 
it, one 
which should rest exclusively on 
the basis of human slavery, was 
likely to obtain the favor of Eu- 
rope. Through the action of our 
disloyal citizens the workingmen 
of Europe have been subjected 
to a'severe trial, for the purpose 
of forcing their sanction to that 
attempt. 

Under the circumstances, I 
cannot but regard your decisive . 
utterances upon the question as | 
an instance of sublime Christian 
heroism which has not been sur-- 
passed in any age or in any coun- 
try. It is, inded, an energetic 
and inspiring reassurance of the 
inherent power of truth and of 
the ultimate and universal tri- 
umph of justice, humanity, and 
freedom. 

Sources: The Rebellion Rec- 
ord, edited by Frank Moore, 
Vol. VI, pp. 344-345; and The 
Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, edited by Roy P. Basler, 
Vol. VI, p. 64. 
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On Betty Gannett’s Birthday 


(Continued from Page 6) | 


munist Party in that area. In 1933 


woman? I speak here not only of 
authors of polittcal works, but also 
of novélists, dramatists, 


; 


} 


literary) 


vas in Ohio and Pennsylva- oe sé 
one r is 1 a ined |. a tae critics, who turned to her with! 
oooh exe Cegnabiee 1 tocaligscdioe i ‘their manuscripts and for whose 


dations for unionism in the steel 
industry; it was on those founda- 
tions that the CIO United Steel-. 
workers was built. Between 1935) 
and J951 she was, first, educa-| 
tional director and later labor sec-| 
retary of the California district of 
the Communist@Party. During the! 
war she was National Committee 
representative in the states West, 
North and South of Illinois. Be-' 
ginning with 1944 she joined the 
staff of the national office of the 
Party in New York, becoming, 
after the war assistant national or- 
ganizational secretary. | 

In June, 1950, the immigrant 
girl whose formal education ended | 
at grade school, became national 

* 

educational dérector of the Com-| 
munist Party. For this post she, 
was fitted not only by years of 
rich practical experience (includ- 


by an exceptional grasp of Marx- 
ist theory and philosophy. In an 
“article, “On a Study of Marxism 
and Idealism,” in the May, 1947, 
issue of Political Affairs, Betty, 
Gannett dealt critically with a! 
booklet by Dr. John Lewis, British | 
Marxist philosopher and» editor. | 
The July, 1948, Political’ Affatrs| 
published a‘ reply by Dr. Lewis 
and a rejoinder by Betty Gannett. 
Another example of her deep con- 
cern with and knowledge of theo-, 
retical questions is her article, “A’ 
Non-Historical Treatment of De-| 
mocracy, in the April 1951 Poli- 
tical Affairs. This criticized errors | 
in published works of American’ 
Marxists. | 

* | 


' 


work she managed somehow, de- 


spite the intensity of her own ac- 


tivities, to find time. 

One could also 
about Betty Gannett's 
among the youth: for several years 
she headed the National Youth 
Commission of the Party and gave 
invaluable assistance to the young 


write much 


work 


Communists who founded the La- 


bor Youth League in 1949. 


| 


* | 


MUCH COULD also -be writ- 
ten about the personal side of 


Betty. Those who know only Bet-, 


ty Gannett ‘the dynamic political 
worker or have heard her in de- 
bate, fiery, caustic, relentlessly, 
logical, know only half the wo- 
man. Her deep personal and poli- 
tical friendship with the Perry 


ing much teaching of classes), but: family—Pettis, one of the outstand- 


ing Negro leaders of the Party 
and a co-defendant in the second 
Foley Square trial; his wile Rose, 
and the three children, Richard, 
Pettis Jr.‘'and Frederick Douglass—| 
wa. a rare thing. For six years be- 
fore her imprisonment _ Betty 
shared an apartment with the Per-| 
rys, and the two little ones, Pete 
and Freddie, aged five and four 
respectively, became like her own. 
children. Recently she. sent them, 
two toy woolen dogs which she 
herself had knitted in jail. — | 

Workers came to Betty with 
their , personal problems, seeking| 
her warm wisdom and understand- 
ing. “She had a special tender- 
ness with older people and with 
the youth,” 


(Continued from Page 3) 


to the high school girl who wel- 
combed them with Russian signs 
at the Des Moines airport. They 
gave roses, medallions and a 
photo album to the farm family 
where they made their first visit. 
And they gave rosés and a jewel 
box to Mrs. Laurén~ K. Soth, 
whose husband, an editorial writ- 
er for the Des Moines Register, 
is in the Soviet. Unie with the 
American farm delegation. 

Then they sat and patiently 
listened to long-winded speeches 
in the best Chamber of Com- 
merce tradition, while a young 
man from the State Department 
laboriously translated them. 

* 


ALL OF the speeches by the 
governor, the mayor, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce president and 
the master of ceremonies were 


friendly, too; full of home little | 


jokes. 
Typical was the speech, by 


President Howard Hill of the | 


iowa Farm Bureau. Loaded to 
the gills with folksiness. Hill told 
them that “a friendly smile needs 
no translation.” 


But Hill was more than just | 
He probably made the | 


folksy. 
most concrete statement the Rus- 
sians had heard up to that time. 


“It is mv hope,” Hill said, “that | 


we can start trading with Rus- 
sia. Not just a little, either, but 


extensively — trade that is mu- 


tually advantageous. 


“We are able to export food | 
—your people would like our | 
products—your folks in Russia | 
use | 


have materials we could 
here.” : 
Surprisingly enough, Vladimir 


Matskevich, the head of the Rus- 


siafti delegation, didn’t dwell on 


Hill’s proposals in his response. 


— -——ee eS 


* States 


USSR Would Welcome U.S. Workers 


thanking Gov. Leo Heogh for | 


talking about the need for peace ‘| 


in the world. 
“Ours is a peaceful profes- 


sion, Matskevich said; referring | 
to his job as an agriculturist. “I 


do not see any indications of 


war. I dont think there wall be | 
any real problems between two | 
great countries like the United | 


and the Soviet Union. | 


They do not want war, and will : 


understand each other.” 


All in all, it was a good meet- 
ing and something I never ex- 


pected to see happen at a Cham- | 
ber of Commerce dinner.-In spite | 
of all the hedging in my inter- | 


view with Tulupnikov, I came 
away with the feeling there’s a 
good chance that we can get 
along together in spite of all 
the obstacles. 
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Ques 


Discennect your television set 
before going on ‘vacation, to 
avoid possible lightning damage. 
Refrigerators and home freezers 
Should be left running: unless 
you are to be away for months. 
Then an appliance repair agency 


should be consulted. 


-——s 
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CAKE TO PUDDING 

A package of cake mix will 
make a pudding if it is steamed. 
Add grated orange rind to the 
batter, fill well greased custard 
cups or other molds about two- 
thirds, and tie a couple of thick- 
nesses of waxed paper over the 
top of each cup. 

Steam the pudding about 30 
minutes and serve with an 
orange sauce. 

Or lemon may beused instead. 


a 
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defendant. 


description. 


The others on the list are too well-known to need further 
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FREE OFFER 

Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” will be 

given FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 

scription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 

or $13 for the combination (Worker and D.W.). This ap- 


plies to those who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW. 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen to go along with a sub, The othérs include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Witness’? Meridel LeSeuer’s ‘“‘Crusaders’’ 3 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty”; Howard Fast’s “Free- 
dom Road” and “Last Frontier’ (two of his finest works) ; 
and Virginia \Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” 


Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” also just off the press, is a 
fine story of her parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful — 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- 
ence movements of the past half-century. 

Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been 


acclaimed as among the finest poetry turned out by a con- 
temporary American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 


a woman friend told) HE SPENT most of his time 
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FILM FACTS ' 
About a Country in the News! 
Arts @ Science @ Music @ Newsreels 
@ Authentic @® Unusual 
@ Interesting @ Provocative 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
For Schools ... Clubs... Meetings 
. » . and Television 
Available EXCLUSIVELY Through 
ALSHER. FILMS 
2017 S Street, Northwest (Box SW) 
Washington 9, D.C. @ DEcatur 2-800 | 
Write NOW for FREE Catalog! : 


IN THIS connection Jet-me ad tear : . 
late a personal experience. In 0 eS ee ee 


| fident of the future. It isn’t easv: 
1946 I — . popular pamphlet for a woman of her years, afflicted 
called “Socialism: What's in It 


with arthritis, to be working in a 
for You.” I asked~ Betty Gannett storehouse, lifting heavy Joads. 
to read the first draft and give me But despite fatigue and pain, she 
her comments. She praised the is using her free time construc- 
pamphlet as a whole, but then, tively, studyihg American _litera- 
proceeded to make detailed and|ture and the Spanish language. 
rather sharp criticisms of certain 


* . 
passages. I -vas taken aback and| wWwHEN BETTY GANNETT is | 
argued with her strenuously about 


released a year or so from now, 
some points. But as we talked I), j7 she face another Smith Act 


found myself getting more and indictment, ‘as did the first Foley 
more angry at myself for having) Square prisoners when. they re- 


a oe ‘ | 
failed to see precisely the weak- | cently completed their terms? Or 
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FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sub! 


[] Daily Worker ‘di $12 
[] Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13 
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Birthday Greetings 


‘ to one of 
Our Great Working Class 
Heroines 


BETTY GANNETT .- 


1) Daily Worker New Sub > 


nesses that. she indicated. At the 
end she said to me gently: “Think' 
Over my suggestions. Decide for 
yourself which you agree with 
and which you don’t. Don’t feel 
under compulsion to accept any- 
thing you don’t agree with.” 

The fact is that on” thinking 
them over I decided to incorpo- 
rate virtually all her suggestions. 
They — definitely improved the| 
pamphlet, which subsequently 
sold some 120,000 copies. 


How many other wtitéts Owe a 


will this womarr who has given so 
much to America, who has been 
so mauch a part of the struggles 
of our _. be uprooted and 
deported to another - country, as | 
our government has been trying 
to do since 4949? | 

In saying “Happy Birthday” let 
us add that we are going to do. 
everything possible to ~ enable 
Betty Gannett to have many more 
happy birthdays—here in the Unit- 
ed States, in freedom. - Our coun-' 


| 


Similar debt to this remarkable less. 


. 


tris intbtesty’'demaind’' Hothing | 


who on her 47th birth- 

day celebrates 30 years 

of tireless devotion and 

consistent leadership to 
the 


| American Working 
*" Class Movement 


—From her family: 
Mother, Sarah, Abe, 
Minnie, Charles and 
Bernard. : 


—— 
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Ants in Your Pantries 


By JO LYNNE 
Federated Press 


AT THIS TIME of year many 
houses and yards are besieged 
by troops of ants. They will even 


find their way into city apart- 
ments sometimes. To get rid of 


these pests the first step isto \ 
find their nests and then treat / 


them with an insecticide." 
Outdoors the nests are usually 
"easy to see—small mounds of soil 
on the ground, near.stones and 
walks, in decaying tree trunks, 
near foundations. Indoors the 
task is more difficult. Usually the 
best thing to do is to watch where 
the ants go, trace them to a base- 
board or door frame, and apply 
the insecticide there. 


The most effective insecticide 
in the home’ is a 2 percent oil- 
base chlordane solution, applied 
with a paintbrush or spray as 
near as possible to the nest. 
Water-base ehlordane sprays are 
also effective. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


To check the ants, paint or 
spray the chlordane along base- 
boards, cracks in floors, door and 
window frames, sinks, electric 
outlets. This may keep them 


from getting into food, cupboards 


- and on tables. 


Chlordane has a Jasting effect 
_-and you needn't as a rule spray 
“the same surface more than once 

“évery 2 months or so. If ants 
continue to Appear, spray other 
areas and surfaces. 

Keep all food containers, flour 

canisters, and breadboxes tightly 


closed all during the season and | 
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VERSATILE SHIRTWAIST 


For vacation wear or at home, 
nothing is so charbing and prac- 
tical as the shirtWaist dress. Pat- 
tern No. 8118 comes in sizes 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Send 35 
cents in coin, your name, ad- 
dress, pattern number and size 
to Federated Press, 1150 Ave. 
of the Americas, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
The latest issue of our pattern 
magazine contains dozens more 
smart, easy to sew styles for all 
ages. Send 25 cents for your 

py of the spring and summer 
cf issue, = RTS : 
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| don't Jeave crumbs, 


unrinsed 
dishes, sticky surfaces, spilled 
sugar or other attractions around. 
To keep ants from entering the 
house supply chlordane along the 
outside walls from the ground up 
to the windows. 


CHLORDANE IS POISONOUS 

Chlordane kills ants but it is 
poisonous also to people and 
pets. So take a few precautions. 
Keep the insecticide away from 
children, pets, food, dishes and 
cooking utensils, Be certain not 
to breathe the spray mist. If 
chlordane gets on the sink, wash 
it off immediately with soap and 
water. 


Ants will injure plants and 
trees—not only the roots but the 
above-ground parts of plants. Get 
after ant nests or hills in the 
garden as soon as they show up. 
A 2 percent water-base chlordane 
preparation in various forms is 
recommended for outdoor use. 
Directions. appear on most con- 
tainers. 


HOUSEFLY CONTROL 


Another pest is the housefly. 
Ants are clean, compared to flies, 
which are great disease carriers. 
They may earry~typhoid and 
dysentery, and help spread cho- 
lera, trachoma (eye disease), and 
other diseases. | 

Sanitation is the first step 
against the housefly. Killing is 
the second. Keep garbage and 
other refuse covered tight and 
dispose of it  frequently—by 
burning if regular pickup serv- 
ice is lacking. Do not Jeave gar- 
bage in the open. Keep compost 
|piles covered.and clean up after 
dogs, cats, and chickens. 
SPRAYS. AND BAITS 

To keep out flies have well 
fitting screens that swing out- 
ward on windows and doors. Kill 
flies by sprays in and around the 
house or by the new bait prepa- 


rations outdoors -where _ flies 
gather, such as around garbage 
cans, and where you feed your 
cat or dog. 

Sprays that contain pyrethrum 


are most effective and most safe. 
Pyrethrum is harmless to humans 
and animals but fatal to flies. 
Flies in many areas have devel- 
oped such resistance to DDT 
that this may not be effective. 

Dry sugar baits containing in- 
secticides are highly effective 
against flies when _ scattered 
around doorways. Such baits now 
are for sale in stores. 

They are NOT approved for 
indoor ‘use. 


Current Films 
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the reasons for the Spanish Inquisi- 


> 
— 


tion until now and that England 
will never be wholly well until 
‘something similar to that horror is 
introduced there. 


The jurors and Penn were even- 
tually treed by a higher court that 
ruled that judges are free to open 
the eyes of the jury but not to lead 
juries by the nose.* Thus trial by 
jury was established and a century 
later it became part of America’s 
Bill of Rights along with freedom 
of thought and assembly. 

Seeing this absorbing movie 
glorification of the common man 
made me understand more clearly 
why we in America must fight to 
preserve the basic freedoms which 
the people of England settled once 
and for all two hundred years ago. 


| “Courageous Mr. Penn” is shown 
‘frequently on TVS RE 
De ergs gg 1 og IE ore soe 
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lease” restrictions. 


i the country, historic court deci-' 
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|Lausanne Congress Sends Message 


To Mothers of All Nat 


to women of all countries to unite for the defense of their children against war. 
almost tearful goodbyes to new-found friends, mor 


three-day | 
to 


It! 


countries _ closed the 
conference with a Manilesto 
the Women of All Countries. 
stated: | 

“We who appreciate the time! 
and trouble which go to the up: | 
bringing of .a child and making | 
a man of him, we who give life 
do not want to see it wasted. ... 
We do not want our sons to kill 
each other. ... It is not enough 
simply to express our desires. We 
will not be able to rest until we) 
have achieved our objects.” 


The Manifesto demanded pro-( 


hibition of atomic wéapons, clis- 
armament, money now: used for 
arms applied to build homes, hos- 


pitals and schools. The Congress} 


voted to set up a permanent com- 


mittee of mothers, with represen-| 
tatives from each country and/| 
headed by Andrea Andreen, pres-| 
of the Organization _ of; 
Swedish Women. It :will explore 
methods of working together to 
put the Congress’ resolution to ac- 
tion. In a speech to the plenary, 
session, ‘Mme. Andreen expressed: 
the hope that the group could 
serve as an information center for, 
material on .education for peace. | 
She suggested that just as comic’ 
books, an unwholesome influence, 
were circulated internationally, 
“equally thrilling” stories and pic-. 
tures from far-off lands could be 


circulated. 
* 


THE CONGRESS also ad-| 


ground’ in their dread of atomic 
warfare, 


* 
ions 
) 


LAUSANNE, Switzerland (By Mail). 
THE WORLD'S first Congress of Mothers closed here July 10 with a ringing call 


- At the first World 


Amid 


e than 1,000 women representin« 16 


‘ 


Mothers held ‘in Lausanne, 


Switzerland July 7-10, women from 68 countries found new friends, . 
swapped stories about their children, shared their common desire 
for peace, and common experiences in fighting against war and. 
for better education, health and child care which they knew peace 


can bring. Above delegates. from 


nesia pose during a break in ‘the conference. 


— 


_ — ~~ =- sn er ee 


and several had 10 er more chil-; 
dren. Among the mothers were 32 
congresswomen, 97 teachers, 25 
intellectual and cultural leaders. 
Women of varying opinions, Bud- 


dhists, pacifists, Communists, Hin- : 


dus, suffragettes, and Christians, 
of many varieties found common 


Women of many Jands found 


India, Africa, Europe and Indo- 


races I have never scen_ before, 


Indian, Korean and Russian moth- 


ers—here an American wonin 
with her little baby—thousands of » 
mothers of all races... but with 


one heart.” 


* 

AS A MEMBER of Catholic 
Action, she voiced from th eplat- 
form sentiments many women © 
different beliefs had expire sd 


dressed an appeal to the United they shared similar experiences in privately: 


Nations that it “will fully realize 


the objective it set itself when it with spending for better eduea-, wherever 


fighting to replace war budgets 


“IT have often heard it said that 
peace, Gisarmiaun nt, 


was founded—to safeguard new tion, health and child care facili-/ neutrality and condemnation of the 


generations from war. A com- 
: ° ~ } 
munique to the Four-Power Con-| 


ference at Geneva urged that “the| 119 speeches during the four days uists, 


good will which has led*to the: 
present conference will be con- 
tinually present in the course of 
the negotiations and will assure 
their complete success.” 

The final count of the Congress 
revealed that among 826 mothers, 
266 had more than three children, 


—— 
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Smith Act Deten 
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three years he never once ven- 
tured into the yard. 
* 

AS I WRITE this,.I.am keenly. 
aware of the fact-that it is four 
years since we went into the fed-' 
eral prisons—the first Smith Act’ 
political prisoners, hostages of the 
Korea war and the “cold war” 
policies of American imperialism. 
Today, we are no longer in prison. 
I am in London and Irving Potash 
is in Warsaw, both of us political 
deportees. The others are “free,” 
but hemmed in by “conditional re- 
The cold war 
flames are dimmed by _ prepara-' 
tions for the “summit” meeting at 
Geneva; and new possibilities for 
peaceful Co-existence give the lie 
to the Big Hoax of the “Commu- 


‘ards O'Hara, 
other political prisoners. I recalled heightened movement for amnesty 


ties. 
One of the most moving of the) 


was from a tiny greying Italian 
housewife, Clotilde Cassigoli, who 
said shexhad never taken part in 
any congress before,. but was 


‘moved to speak because: 


“[ have seen reflected in so 
many different faces my own iden- 


tity as a mother — costumes and 


the “excesses” and the “methods” 
of McCarthyism and can now, 
more easily than’ yesterday, be 
convinced that the “anti-Commu- 
nist’ drive itself is the core and) 
essence of McCarthyism. | 
* 
DURING and immediately after 


the First World War there devel- 


nesty for Eugene Debs, Kate Ric 
and hundreds _ of 


during my own youth in Seattle 


ticipate in the civic parade and, 
reception for President Wilsen. 
The Left Wing in the Council suc-' 
ceeded in fas. a condition of | 


participation the fact that the Cen-| 


tral Labor Council - delegation’ 


‘dren of darkness’. . 


atom bomb are talked about, t'rat 
that is where one finds Comnni- 
socialists, and evervore 
known in some places. as ‘the cuil- 
+ ] have rot 
heard one word here which cou!ld 
offend my sensibilities as a. Cath- 
olic woman, but on the contrary, 
[ have had reason to feel a deeper; 


grander dignity as a mother whi 


—_ 


has suffered and lived.” 


dants Won Inmates’ Respect 


street of Seattle and entered the 
auditorium ‘to greet the President 
of the United States with big ben- 
pers reading: 

“Mr. President! Amnesty for all 
political prisoners!” | 

The time-table of attack upon 
civil liberties and the pedples 
fight-back by the Eisenhower- 
Brownell forces has been upsct 


oped a broad movement for am- during these past four vears due 
- to many international and domes- 


tic developments.- A renewed end 


for all those persecuted under the 


| In 1920 that. the Central Labor smith Act can keep that time-table- 
‘Council had been invited to par- upset, slowed down. 


My own case is an example of 
what mass pressure can do. Wien 
the British Government was first 
epproached by individuals in early 
1954 on my behalf, its position 
was that “there are no grounds” 


nist menace” as peddled by the; would raise the question of am-' for jntervention because of the 


discredited McCarthy. And wether! nesty before the President. And, “obligation to comply 


| 


sions on passport case, 5th amend- 
amendment issue and vertait! 


Smith Act dissents strike further] 
‘blows at McCarthyism and reflect 


the growing people's fightback. 

But: 17 men and women are 
still in prison today, Smith Act 
political prisoners. Fifty-nine oth- 
ers have been convicted in Smith 
Act trials; 33 are awaiting the start 
of new Smith Act trials. And the 
four national Communist leaders 
so recently freed from prison are 
facing new trials and possible 10 
year sentences on “membership” 
charges. 


If the fight for amnesty, for the 
freedom of the Smith Act political 
prisoners was needed before to 
give more substance to the anti- 
McCarthy movement, it is ‘surely 


so the officers and members of the 


withr the 


laws” of the USA. As the mass 
campaign in: Scotland developed, 


‘land the question was raised b+ 


various MPs, the Government's po 
sition gradually changed. by Sep- 
tember, the Home Secretary could 
write MP Jennie Lee that “We are 
at present considering whether 
valid grounds exist. for approach- 


m! ing the US authorities” @d “thus 


= % | avoiding his re-arrest and trial on 


even more needed today - when 


= «< 


wR are - ‘= * « - = « 


| 
' growing thoysands::have rejected’ - 


~s 


4 


_ JOHN. WILLIAMSON, | 


the outstanding indictment.” By 
November, the Parliamentary Un- 
der-Secretary wrote MP Tom Dri- 
berg and other MPs that “It is 
clearly because the difference bv- 
tween the two indictments appears 
so fine that Mr. Williamson de- 
scribes the outstanding charge 
against him as ‘an obvious viola- 
tion of the long cherished tenet 
of- common law against double 
jeopardy.’ We have asked our Em- 


(Continued on, Page 14) ;, 
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by lester rodney 


THERE 1S UNDENIABLE dramatic appeal in next month's 
heavyweight title battle between umbeaten Rocky Marciano, the 
champ, and the superbly ringwise, still potent Archie Moore, who 
got the chance before bis 39th birthday after a year and a half of 
clamorous ¢ 
much overrated fighter ready to be taken by one with Archies 
credentials . . . is Rocky really a much underrated fighter ready to 
exiablish his stature by blasting Archie and making everyone wender 
how an old light heavy champ was ever given a chance against such 
power ... was Archie’s startling class against Bobo Olson really 
ai illusion or is he still so truly great... etc.. etc. 

We'll get the answers when this oddly different pair of fist 
filet :s from Brocton, Mass: and St. Louis. Mo. collide ia the 
Siudiuwm sing ever second base on the night of Sept. 20. Meanwhile 
today we'll coptinue—and ‘conclude—our Tittle excursion into other 


dramatic heavvweight title fights of history. 
° * * 


CHHE AGO, 1927.—The biggest crowd to ever see a prize fight, 
109,943 people, jammed into the sprawling concrete ef Soldiers 
Kield te see Jack Dempsey try te regain -the title from a cooly 
eflicient boxer named Gene Tunney who had outboxed him ia the 
rain at Philadelphia a year before as Dempsey showed signs of 
nearing the end. But fading or not, could the thunder of the 
AMfanassa Mauler’s fists be contained twice? Not likely. 

Jack Demsey. Scowlng, lean, lithe, hard muscled, tough 
visaged puncher from aut of the hobo jungles. He had captured the 
inegination with his rush to the top, his furious battering of huge 


Jess Willard to win the title, his contemptuous shellaking of the | 
publicity-built:yy Georges Carpentier, his uncontaimable onslaught | 
when he climbed back into the ring to level the “Wild Bull of the 

He was Jack Dempsey, the “sock in the | 


Pampas,’ Lais Firpo. 
jaw” personified. 

But he had slowed down, as all must, and he knew it when he 
Clindped through the ropes that night 28 years ago from the sleek 
jowfod restauranteur of today. The. smart boxer ti the other corner, 
at: his peak, had caught Jack on the downgrade, was his maste 
now and also knew it. And still Dempsey came within a split 
scepud of being the only man to ever regain a lost heavyweight 
title. Some say he made it. 


For six rounds it was the Philadelphia story all over, the baffled 


panne stalking only to reap piston like jabs which cut the bearded | 


ace as Tunney methodically went about his tasks. 
Fhe seventh started: the same way, with Tunney boxing with 
carelul concentration and Dempsey stalking, erouching, his power 


never fully connecting. Then came an umnmistakeable bolt, a 
whistling Dempsey right to the Tunney jaw, and the 100,600 were | 


on then fect with the dull, gradual roar of huge outdoor crowds. 
1 Never one to miss the moment, Dempsey was in like a flash 
with a left hook that caught Tunney cleanly on the right side of 


the jaw. A right spun Tunney into the ropes and another left hook | 


connected. Tunney started to sag and before he hit the canvas 
Dempsey hit him three more times. 


The timekeeper started his count, but Dempsey did not go to | 


a neutral corner at once. Press bov consensus was that at least 
four seconds elapsed. before the referee started the count at “one.” 
Why did Dempsev stand there? He was a ranging fighter who had 


finwlly cornered his long stalked prey and wanted to pounce back — 


on him 2s soon as possible after he arose. Jack was a rough one 
for whom the rules had already been changed. | 
lt was a sorry mistake this night.- At “nine.” actually about 


fourteen, Tunney staggered to his feet and with the remarkable | 
recuperative powers of the well trained, clean living athlete he | 


Was, staved out of range for a while and near the end of the round 
surprised Demsey with a hard right to the heart. Jack had shot his 


boll ia the furious outburst.. In the eighth, Tunney, not a great | 


puncher bu! one who could hit an open target hard enough, floored 
Jack tor the count of one, and went on to give Jack a thrashing for 


ti remainder of the fight. Dempsey was offered a return bout, | 


but wisely refused. | 
.- . * 

MOST PEOPLE speaking of great heavy champs jump from 
Dempsey to Louis, skippmg: those in between as lesser men. 


Tunney retired after a few carefully handpicked fights. Jack Sharkey 


held it. was OK'd by the “invisible uppercut’ of the ludicrous. | 


muscle bound Primo Carnera, a “champ” whose career had boxing 
othe ropes until Joe Louis’ sensational career saved it. Max Baer 
who had the equipment to be one of the great champs showed 
tie Carnera buildup for what it was, knocking the poor befuddled 
vaso a giant down 12 times, and then in turn. out of 
condition, being surprised by the 8-1 unde | 
docks and WPA rolls, Jim Braddock. ee 
In ‘June of 1937 at Chicago’s Comiskey Park and as millions 
listened over the radio, Jim’s brief Cinderralla reign came to an end 
under the Hashing, dynamite laden fists of Joe Louis, who become 
the youngest heavyweight champion ever, and a champion who 
gave new meaning to the word 
by taking on everyone and any- 
One who wanted a chance, with- 
out fear or favor, twice around 
il they weren't satisfied, Despite 
the muddied memories of Joe’s 
post-peak figfht, his record is far 
away the greatest of them 
ail. : 
Wasting no time, Louis gave 
a prompt chance to the only man 
who had ever beaten him, Nazi 
Max Schmeling, a veteran who 
had caught Joe as an unfinished 
product at 20 and KO’d-him in 
12- rounds. In June of 1938 be- 
fore same 85,000 wildly cheer- 
ing fans at Yankee Stadium (in- 
chugliag this delighted observer) 
Joe sent a message to Hitler 
with a one round knockout. 
Well, Joe defended 25 times 
without defeat, with 22 knock- 


+. 52 j Pa 


outs. Compare that, for exam- 
ple, with Dempsey’s seven de- 
fenses. Came the war years, a 
declining Louis (unfortunately 
the only Louis TV fahs ever got 
to see), Ezzard Charles, Joe 
Walcott and finally Rocky Mar- 
ciano. 


Now it’s Archie Moore trying 


Rocky and take the title at 38 


- « » an underdog shot against 
the hard ching, ] 
rr punching, superbly con 
scenes, gradually ri for 
1957 delivery is a > we old 
named Floyd Paterson from 


gion who will fool a lot of peo- 


the “greatest of all time” derby. 


~~ 
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lenging. Is it toe late fer Archie .. . is Rocky really a ' 


(Centiaued from Page 1) 
stayed when he was in exile. 
* 

THERE were many here who 
said the most important thing at 
this conference was THE PIC- 
TURE. Everybody knew what pic- 
ture was meant. It was the picture 
millions were waiting so long to: 
see. It was the kind of pi we 
had not seew since Yalta and Pots-| 
dam. It was the picture of the Big: 
|Four together, smiling, friendly. 
iT he hundreds of photographers 
who mowed one another-down on 
that garden of the Palace of _Na- 
tions were getting something 
worth many thousands of words. 
It was a picture of the thawing 
out of the cold war. 

If this. was the great occasion 
when both ‘President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Bulganin 
were determined to make 
a public display of friend- 
liness it was,~ nevertheless, a 
most trying experience for those 
who had come as prophets of 
gloom and doom and whose fav- 
orite word was ._DEADLOCK. 
From their first dispatches when 
the conference opened on Mon- 
day the 18th to their stories 
sent just before the conference 
ended on Saturday the 23rd the 


to beat down the formidable 


Rocky. And behind the 


* iby bus and train to~this city of 
Brooklyn’s Bedford Stuyvesant Te- | 


ple if he doesn’t someday ‘enter 


strongest adherents of the cold 
war spread pessimism about 
these talks. : 

There was genuine shock 
among many typewriter war- 
| riors when Eisenhower and Bul- 
ganin both came to Geneva 
smiling. They were truly be- 
wildered and also stung when 
Eisenhower said he had spoken 
to each member of the Soviet 
delegation individually and the 
President added that he was 
| convinced that the Russians sin- 
cerely desired peace as much 
| as he did. Fellows with their 
_ fingers perched in air ready to 
type the old familiar refrain— 
but of course the Russians 
haven't given up their aim of 
' werld conquest—were taken 
aback. As I've noted already 
some of my more bellicose col- 
leagues said the Président was 
spreading Communist  prop-+ 
aganda, — 


* 


THEN WHEN the _ final 
agreement was reached and the 
joint communique was issued 
those wedded to the cold war 
persisted in deprecating the 
'- value and importance of what 
| had been achieved. They would 
like to have their cake and eat 
it too. At first’they said no fun- 
| damental decisions will be 
' sought at this-conference. But 
then when it did adopt basic 
“decisions aimed at -bringing the 
cold war to an end the fire-eat- 
ers tried to pooh-pooh it all. 
Not so the serious observers 
from all camps and climes. The 
Sunday Times of-London sum- 
med up the, summit editorially 
as follows: | 
“The announcement of = full: 
agreement at the Geneva Confer- 
ence will be hailed with heartfelt 
relief by the ordinary people of 
all nations, who leng for real 
peace. It is true that much of the 
agreement is upon the means of 
further discussion, but that was 
foreseen by the most optimistic. 
The great problems of the world, 
that may engender war or the fear 
of war, cannot be solved in a 
week. The question is but one of 


| 


The People Spoke Up at Geneva 


jterests of European security.” 


America’s good name. The Presi- 
dent had to admit that our govern- 
ment had imposed restrictions on 
the travel of its citizens. | 


Then, in the very midst of the 
conference, papers of all Eur n 
countries carried reports one 
new Un-American Committee 
hearings opening up in the enter- 
tainment field. They told about 
thow Paul Robeson is still fighting 
for the right to keep his concert 
engagements abroad. 


Many of them had campaigned for 
this summit meeting for years. And 
they continued their efforts right 
through the conference itself. 
The World Council of Churches, 
the World Jewish Congress and 
other such bodies br t special 
communications to the four powers 
pleading for agreement. to pre- 
serve the peace in an atomic age. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary 
example of what the plain people 
of the world have wrought was 
seen in the contrast between John 
Foster Dulles’ behavior at Geneva 
last week and in this same city|the eyes of every European. Ef- 
exactly a year ago. A year ago he'forts to outlaw the Communist 
came determined to “win” the Party under such laws are alien 
— of Vietnam va arene up the|to all the western democracies. 
conference on Indochina. He) Start a conversation with any- 
couldn't break it up so he took a) body here in the center of ee 
walk. At this conference Dulles! -hances are they ask about McCar- 
was the Same man of course dedi- thy and express delight at some- 
cated to the same cold war. But)thing they've heard that McCar- 
the world had passed him by. Hejthyism is now McCarthywasm. So 
walked out at Geneva a year ag0.|the continuation of the McCarthy- 
But Geneva walked out on Dulles jj. e witchhunt is all the more dis- 
last week. astrous for our country. 

The agreements are well known ‘ 
by now. They rejected the “ulti- 


matum” that Germany must be ._ » ' 
ee ae . |ing,” President Eisenhower said 
reunited,” remilitarized and in-| gt San lua “Ot es: tae: om i 


cluded m the NATO military al- whole a good week. But only his- 


liance before European security . 
*\tery will tell the true worth and 
can be established. real vahres of our sessions to- 


European Security gether.” | 


And Germany “If we all display the same 
The foreign ministers were in- spirit,” Bulgania said at the end, 


structed, instead to work for “a ae ~— tha ¥ wall “say played 
security pact for Europe or tor a| eS yn - rr : aa 
part of Europe.” And further they ee 
agreed that: maintaining peace will be achieved 
“the settlement of the German and the = will feel ore 
uestion and the reunification® of |™* for their morrow. 
ce be means of free dln! In only two months the Big 
Four foreign ministers will meet 


tions shall be carried out in con- 
formity with the national interests here in Geneva again. What people 
everywhere say and do for the 


of the German people and the in- | 
solution of the disputed issues that 


° will be taken up continues to be 
Disa: mament decisive. 
They instructed their represent-}_ —_—___ 


; 


atives in the UN subcommittee on 

disarmament to meet in*New York JIMCROW 

Aug. age their foreign ministers, ) | 

were told to develop further ini-) : 

tiative in the field of disarmament | (Continued from Page 4) 

based on the Geneva discussions.:haye to close the parks. Virginia 
These Geneva discussions in- operates nine state parks with only 

cluded Eisenhower's very well one set aside for the use of Ne- 

publicized proposal for a Soviet-) groes. 

American en of détense * 

blueprint and aerial observation. APPLYING this ‘park decision 

over each other's territory. Despite to the nine Deep South States— 


of freedom in our land—as long as 
the McCarran Act and Smith Act 
disgrace America—are suspect in 


— * 


the fanfare, word soon spread in'and South Carolina, Louisiana, 
the House of the Press: “This pro-,Mississippi, Texas and. Virginia— 
posal originated not on Pennsyl-| gives one an idea of its’ scope. — 
vania Ave. (where the White) \feantime, there were moves 
House is located) but on Madison toward gradual compliance with 
Ave. (where the big advertising the Supreme Court's desegrega- 
houses have their offices).” ition decision in scattered areas of 
But in all seriousness here was the South. Oklahoma’s Governor 
the President making his big: Raymond Gary has put jhimself 
speech on disarmament without a on recerd for integration / 
word or suggestion that there must! + Fea 
be some reduction of arms. Not a 
word about lifting the danger of \)y:th Carolina, have expressed a 
nuclear weapons. On the contrary,| desire to comply with the integra- 
the President said the heart tion order. Four large cities im 
everything is “inspection. He) 4;ansas—Litthe Rock, North Lit- 
doesn't. think inspection can dO} tle Rock. Fort Smith and Hot 
anything about checking on_atomic ¢prings—have established at least 


his blueprint exchange and aerial) yithin the next two years. And 
flight suggestion! So where would there have been similar moves in 
all such fanfare leave us—and the’, few Texas districts. 

world? With an armaments race, pit the raggle-taggle of loud- 


, 


world goes no, further than the .re still active. And ‘there have 
= Madison ‘Ave. sugges-'},.en rumbles of the K Klux Klan. 
. : jonly slightly disguised by names 
But the pingpent Be ae like White Citizens Council (Mis- 
to Song wih Eeenhowers sissippi and Alabama), Federation 
long-standing opposition _ to for Constitutional Government 


setting feet on the paths to solu- 


been achieved, it is a triumph for 
all concerned, and no one wi 
grudge any of the participating 
powers its share of the credit.” 

' * 

BUT. NOWHERE does credit 
belong so much as to the people— 
the plain ordinary people of every 
land who fought for big power 
negotiations, who.,signed petitions 
‘to ban the atomic bomb,. who 
agitated for a big power -alliance, 
who campaigned and fought de-' 
spite every obstacle to end the 
cold war. You saw them coming 


| 


Geneva during the conference. 
They were workers. from Mar- 
seilles. and Lyons in, .France and. 


peaceful trade between people.” 


meeting “at the summit? The Tennessee), White America, Inc. 


not agree with Eisenhower and tion for the Advancement of White 
Dulles that the Geneva meeting 
could not reach decisions. And it's! \garyjand). 

a safe bet that the world will not} - Desperate Dixiecrat officials 
accept a counsel of -despair about themselves, like Assistant Attorney 
the possibility of reducing conven-|Ceneral I. Beverly Lake, of North 
tional arms and banning nuclear| Carolina called) on white people 
weapons. to “fight the NAACP county by 


county, city by city and, if need 
Development of hi, echoal by school and classroom 
Contacts Between 


ot a ~ ; 
othér such racist Diasts from for- 
Fast and West 

Agreement was reached _ to 


mer Governor Talmage, of Geor- 
“bring about a progressive elimin- 


gia,who is said to be campaign- 

| ing against Sen. Walter George 
ation of barriers which interfere 
with free communications and 


tions. To the extent that this has world including our country did | ( Arkansas), and National Associa- 
| 


People (Virginia, Delaware and 


(D-Ga) for not attacking th eSu- 
preme Court decision. 
But jimcrow is on the defensive 


Qn this question especially itjand there seemed, to be no let-up 


‘from the West German Ruhr area. 


! i JE +58 Bae eo SF | 


was clear how 


muc 


av 22 
> 


h - harm ithe 
cei oss) 3 


J7a3% 24 


domestic witchhunt had done to: 


“This has been an historic meet- 


the fanfare, or perhaps in view of, Alabama, Florida, Ceorgia, North . 


CHARLOTTE and Asheville, in 


and hydrogen bombs. Not even, plan which aims at integration ° 


a nuclear armaments race—if the) \o.thed racists in the Deep- South 


And‘ there were - 


All pretensions to the purity / 


’ 


in sight - the fg to. end it Leung 


. 7 af 
_ : 


~where he spent one night. 


Army, 


lowa Clears Friendship Trail 


interchange was also seen in the 
many proposals for more dele- 
ations crossing back and forth 

tween the two countries. For 
example, Dean Helen LeBaron 


{ of Iowa State College said that 


“we would be most happy to - 
have a delegation of Russian, 
- women as visitors or as studerits” 


in home economics.” 
* 


RESPONDING to the splen- 
did Iowa hospitality, the Soviet - 
group relaxed, tried their best 
to “do asthe Iowans” while in 
Jowa and captivated tHeir hosts 
with their graciousness. 

They began the week accept- 
ing an invitation to services in 
the handsome little white-spired 
church in Jefferson. 

They saw and did many of the: 
things dear to the hearts of mid-* 
Westerners such as square-danc- 
ing, playing ball, slurping water- 
melon, playing miniature golf, 
singing folk songs, eating hot 
dogs. 

The agronomist Andrei Shev- 
‘chenko pleased the Jowans by 
Jearning to make a little “speech” 
in English, which by this week 
had developed to this extent: 
“Hello my friends. Here we are. 
Goodbye, thank you very much.” 

Another of the Russians, Ni- 
kolai Gurev, the father of three. 
made a big hit at the Leonard 
Hoffman farm near Iowa Falls, 
A 
niece of the Hoftmans, eight- 
year old Bonnye, clambered _ up 
on his lap after Gurev had ad- 
mired her long pigtails. 

THE HOFFMANS | drove 
Gurey to nearby Buckeye, where 
they stopped in the general 
store. Gurey sampled . some 
guindrops. He chose some flow- 
er seeds to purchase. But be- 
_fore he could reach for his 


LIST OF BIG BRASS 


EX-MILTARY OFFICERS 
(Continued from Page 2) | 


Corp., 46.6. 
Eaker, Ira C., general, United tSates | 
Army, retired: Vice-president, Hughes Air- | 
craft Ce. | 
George, Harold L., lieutenant general, 
Regular United tSates Air Foree, retired: 
Vice - president and general manager, | 
Hughes Ajircraft Co.;- vice - president, 

Hughes Tool Co., 39.7. 

Groves, Leslie R., Weutenant general. 
United tSates Army: Vice-president, Rem-— 
ington Rand, Inc. 

Hoffman, William Ri first lieutenant, 
United tSates Air Force, retired: Vice-. 
president (engineer), Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp., 33.7. 

Hopkins, Frederick Mereer, Jr., major, 
general, United States Air Force, retired: 
Vice-president, director, Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., principal prodact, aircraft 
landing gear. | 

Ingram, Jonas H., admiral, United tSates | 
Navy, retired: Vice-president of executive | 
sales, Reynolds Sales Co., 66.3. | 

MacArthur, Douglas, general, United! 
States Army, retired: Board chairman, 
Remington Rand, Inc. 

RcNarney, Joseph T., general, United 
States Army and Air Force, retired: Presi-' 
dent, Convair division, General Dynamics 
Corp., 31.4. 

Martin, Daniel J., 
retired: Vice-president 
39.7. 
L., 
retired: 


colonel, United States 
(engineer), | 
Hughes Tool Co., 

Maxwell, Russell 
United tSates Army. 
dent, 
59.0. 

“Mills, 


major general. 


Vice-presi- 


Earle W., viee admiral, United 


‘States Navy, retired: President and chair-| 


man, Foster Whecier Corp. 


ee - a 


/FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


States Marine 


_fice of Special Operations, 


wallet, storeowner John Jack- 
son told him they were a gif, 
“compliments of Buckeye.” 

This weék also, two of the 
visitors, enjoyed an evening song- 
fest with a group of Americans. 
The Russians sang some of their 
ballads and the Americans sang 
some of ours and all joined in a 
histy paean-to Iowa, “where the 
Tall Corn Grows.” 

The one or two ugly incidents 
which have. occurred served to 
emphasize the almost complete 
harmony with the hosts. At 
Reinbeck, a McCarthyite named 
Stanley ‘Baker appeared on the 
Guy Stover farm with a sign 
saying, “There is no freedom in 
Russia.” 

WHAT FOLLOWED was 
best described by the Rev. EI- 
mon Ward, pastor of the United 
C ‘hurch in Reinbeck. 

“I am the Stovers’ minister,” 
he said. “I know how hard they. 
had worked making — prepara- 
tions for this visit and I didn’t | 
want anything to mar the day. 
I asked this man to get rid of 
the ‘sign. When he. declined, I 
just took it away from him.” 

The most applause of the 
Towans was reserved for the per- 
sonable head of the delegation, 
V. V. Matskevich. Repeatedly, 
he spoke of peace in a way that 
touched peace-loving Iowa farm- 
ers. 3 

“Farmers can not thrive when 
the fear of war and invasion is 
ever-present,” he told them. 

As for the farmers across this 
Hawkeye state, their feeling was 
summarized by an Associated 
Press correspondent. He wrote: 
“All Iowa has set out with a 
sort of missionary zeal to show 
these Russians that Iowa wants 
peace, that Iowa wants to be 
friends, that Iowa-has only good 
will toward Russians | as s people.” 


a ae ee ee eee 


(Continued from Page 2) 


United States Air Foree, reappointed. 


Glen E. Edgerton, major general, United 
States Army, retired: Managing Diretcor}| 
‘and fresident ef the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. Position eccupied carlier 
by Herbert E. Gaston. 


B. Erskine, general, United 
Corps.. retired: Assistant 
Secretary ef Defense (Special Operations). 
Position redesignated from Director, Of- 
replaced Gen. 
John Magruder, ef the old Office of Psy- 
chological Policy. | 


Edward CC. Kalbfus, admiral, United 
‘States Navy. retired: Commissioner, Amer- 
ican Battle Monuments Commission. Rea 
pointed. 

Thomas C. Kinkaid, admiral, United 
States Navy. retired: Commissioner, Amer- 
ican Batth Monuments Commissien; reap- 
pointed; Natienal Security Training Com- 
mission. Reappointed. 

Herbert Bernard Loper. brigadier gen- 
eral, United States Army, retired: Chair-' 
man, Military Liaison Committee to Atom- 
ie Energy Commission. Replaced Robert | 
Lebaren. 

Melvin J. Maas, major general, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve,.retired: Presi- | 
dent's Committee on Employm nt of Phy-| 
sically Handicapped. Reappoinfed. 

George C, Marshall, General ef thé Army, 
United tSates Army: Chairman, American 
aBttle Menuments Commission; reappoint- 
ed. 


Graves 


United tSates Army, retired: Commissioner, 
National Security Training Commission. 
Reappointed. Died December 17, 1954. 

E. C. McNeil, brigadier general, United 


an administrative decision to evict; 
them from public housing. — 


list an administrative 


stitution. 


tacked the constitutionality of the 
Gwinn amendment, the legislative 
act which set up the current probe 
into associations of persons living 
in federal housing “projects. 
ruling did not touch this issue, but 
was limited to use of the Attorney 
General's list in eviction proceed- 
ne. , 
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Court Hits Nightmare Rule 
Of ‘Subversive’ Units List 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S list of alleged subversive organizations whicli has 


Lawlessness of the Attorney 
General's list was pinpointed 
when a 3-judge panel of the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington, D. C., held on July 21 that 
refusal to deny membership in 
any of the organizations on thie list 
does not justify eviction from a 
federal housing project. 

The case involved John Rudder: 
and his wife, who live in the Lin- 
coln Heights housing development! 
in Washington. Chief Judge Henry: 
Edgerton, supported by Judges| 
David Bazelon arid George T. 
Washington, said: 

* 

“In our opinion the U.S. acted 
arbitrarily in undertaking toe evict 
the Rudders. Their refusal to deny 
that they were members of any Or- 


ganizations on the consolidate id list 


(drawn up by four Attorneys Gen- 
eral) was not proof that they were) ernment and many areas of private 


members.” 


* 


membership ~ were | 


EVEN IF 


proved, Judge Edgerton said, that} 


“would be an arbitrary ground for’ 


It was this remark of the court 


document 
with no legal force under the con- 


Attorneys for the Ruddeérs at- 


The 


* 
THE RUDDER case decision | 


gave new force to attorneys for sociation 


the American. Civil Liberties 
ion who appeared last week in| iar smear methods of inference and 


N.Y. before Judge Samuel Rabin 
to challenge eviction orders issued 
by the New York City Housing 
Authority. The CHA is processing! 
24 eviction orders of persons who ignating the slate of candidates as 
-|refused to comply with a “loyalty |* 

oath” | 


Un-| 


edict. : 
In 1951 the Supreme Court) 


“subversiwe.. No 


A decision of the U.S. Court of 


Appeals stating the State Depart-| 
‘ment had acted legally in deny-; 
American Machine & Foundry Co.,|| Raymond 8S. McLain, lieutenant general, | ‘ing a passport to Max Shachtman 
because his organization, 
‘dependent Socialist League, 


the In- 
wags 


rand, 


scandalously attacked 


slate of eandidates for AFTRA of- 


‘industry and the warts can cost a 
‘man a job or prevent him from 
getting one. 


Private anti-labor groups such 
as Counterattack, Red Channels 
now, Aware, Inc., have used 
the Attormey Cinoals list as the 


that ruled the Attorney General's. _ basis for publishing blacklists m 
the motion pictures, TV, 


radio and 


theatre fields. 

MEMBERS of the New York 
Local of American Federation of 
Television and Radio Artists vot- 


Aware, Inc., for “inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of our 
union.” 

The AFTRA resolution charged 
that Aware, Inc., “publicly and 
an entire 


fice accusing said candidates of as- 
with the ‘Communist 
front apparatus’ by the now famil- 


innuendo from alleged ‘public rec- 
ords.’ ” 


The Aware, Inc., bulletin cited | 


the Attorney General's list’ in des- 


‘subversive. 


The AFTRA resolution declar-' > 


ed “it is now common knowledge 


threw some doubt on the Attorney | ‘that such attacks are sake 
General's list. The Attorney Gen- to, and have in fact served, to in- 
‘eral then announced he had made) 
provision — for hearings for organi- 
zations listed as 
such hearings, however, were ever 


held. | 


jure members in jobs and to de- 
'prive them of economic opportu- 
‘nity and security ‘in their profes- 


sional life.” 
* 


A NUMBER of AFTRA mem- 


been used since 1947 in government, and many fields of private industry and the arts as 
an employment blacklist, has finally been declared’ by a high U.S. court to have no legal 


standing under constitutional law. 


the condemna- 
charged that 


bers who backed 
tion of Aware, Inc., 
Godfrey Schmidt, head of Awzre, 
spurred Rep. Francis E. Walter 
(D-Pa) to plan a new witchhunt 
covering a “broad field” of the 
legitimate theatre, TV and _ radio 
in New York around the middle of 
next month. 

At least 22 actors and other 
‘theatre people have received sub- 
| poenas from Walters House Com- 
inittee on Un-American Activities. 


Schmidt, whose main 
nm his attack on the New 


>] 


— 


weapon 


York 


ed in referendum 982 to 514 to | theatre is the Attorney Generz]s 


condemn 


‘list, is also reported to be behind 
a new resolution sent out for na- 
tional referendum by Frank Nel- 
son, AFTRA’s national president, 
calling for fining, censure, suspen- 
sion or expulsion of members who 
refuse to answer questions of the 
Un-American Committee conucern- 
ing alleged Communist Party 
membership. | 

But it is the theatre and New 


) 


hoped City, as the cultural center 


lof the nation, and not Commu- 
nism that is facing this new attack 
of Walter, Schmidt and others of 


the McCarthy brand. And _ their 
‘guide to action is the badly batter- 


jed Atueney: General's list. 


Quake in Tokyo 
TOKYO, July 24.—An_ earth- 
quake rocked Tokyo and the sur- 
rounding countryside late today. 
The buildings in downtown 
Tokyo shook, but there were no 
reports of damage or casualties. 


New York Circulation Standing — 


ON PAGE ONE, 


we tell the story of the East Bronx stp- 


lon the Attorney Generals list hi: as | 
caused the Justice Department to! 
grant a hearing to at least this one | 


group. | 
“And presumably other hear-| 


| 

Moreell, Ben, admiral, United tSates States Army, retired: Special assistant to 
Navy, retired: Chairman, Jones & Laugb-|the Secretary of the Army, Department of | 
lin Steci Corp. the Army. Reappointed. 

Power, Edward M., major general, Regu-| ugh M. Milton IJ, major general, United 
lar United States Air Force, retired: Vice-. States Army Reserve, resigned: Assistant 
president, Curtiss-Wright Corp., general Secretary of the Army, Manpower and Re- 
manager acronautical division, 35.8. iserve Forces, Department of the Army. 

-Quesado, Elwood R., lieutenant general, Fijled vacancy, position occupied earlier 
United States Air Foree: Vice- president by Earl D. Johnson. 
and director, Lockheed Aircraft Co., 27.7.| Thomas North, brigadier general, United 

Ramsey, DeWitt Clinton, admiral, United | States Army, retired: Secretary, American 
‘States Navy, retired: President and gen- Battle Monuments Commission; reappoint- 
erai manager, Aircraft Industries Associa- | ed. 
tion of America. | W. S. DPaul, lieutenant general, United 

Scanion, Martin F., brigadier general,| States Army, retired: Assistant te the Di- 
United tSates Air Force, retired: Vice- -presi- | rector, Office of. Defense Mobilization for 
dent, Republic Aviation Corp. Principal  Pians and Readiness. Newly created posi- 
product: Military aircraft, 37.8. 

Schoeffel, Malcolm F., rear admiral, | 
"United tSates Navy: General precision | 
Equipment Corp.; directer, weapons plan- 
ning 63.7. 

Smith, Walter Bedell, general, United 

| (States Army, retired: Vice-chairman, 
‘American Machine & Foundry Co.; chair- 
a and president of AMF Atomics, Inc., 


| Somervell, Brehon Burke, 
United tSates Army, retired: Chairman and 


porters of The Worker and Daily Worker who finally broke the 
ice in that borough by coming through with four Daily Worker 
subs and making plans for a total of 25 by mid-September. ‘These 
are the first DW subs from that borough in some two months. 
ings, of other organizations, will] We're convinced, through talking to friends of the paper in va- 
follow.” said the New York Times,| ious parts of New York, that the East Bronx experience can he 
+ | repeated all over if it is really tried. Trouble is it has not been 
COMMENTING fur] | tried, and the result has been a virtual end to circulation -activily. 
he Ti pier ty ns iad Thus, except for the Bronx experience, the table below differs very 
— the Times said on July little from the one last week or the week before. 
eu sale Feat There has been lots of talk about the need to build Worker 
list of ca cee pasar EP 28 and D.W. circulation all-year-round. It is time to translate this 
Oe Oy a :| talk into aetion. 
se risen Singers nai se Here are the New York eens by county, as of Thursday: 
one element in helping to determ- WORKER 
ine fitness for Government employ- (Subs) 
ment under the security program. 
It still is supposed to be used only: 


| tion 

Wilton B. Pearsons, major general, 
United States Army, retired: Deputy As- 
sistant to the President, the White House 
office. Position created September 5, 1953. 

Charles E. Saltzman, brigadier general, 
United tSates Army Reserve: Under Sec- 
retary of State for Administration. Left, 
State Department December 31, 1954. Re- 
placed Denald B. Lourie. 

Carl Spaatz, general, United States Air 
Ferce, retired: Commissioner, American 


(Bundle) 
Geal Achieved 
221 
1347 
155 


Goal 


3200 
3060 
1880 


County 


Manhattan 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 


wresident, Koppers Co., Inc. (new de- 
ceased ) 


Towers, John H., admiral, United States 
Navy, retired: Special assistant to Juan 


aBttle Monuments Commission. 

Lewis L. Strauss, rear admiral, United} 
States Naval Reserve: Chairman Atomic 
Energy Commission. Replaced Gordon 


| 


in that) manner; but its actual use 
by public and private agencies has 
extended far beyond that official 
and original purpose. It has in ef- 


Queens 1500 


Upstate 
Total 


212 
312 


2207 


‘fect become an informal blacklist,] 
and anyone who has ever been a 
member of any listed organization 
becomes, to a greater or less de- 
|gree, suspect until he can clear his 
Ke passager Mame. Such membership is “derdg- 

oe, eaeny information,’ which in Gov- 


(Bundle) 
Goal Achieved 


27 

4 
13 
16 
96 


ie 


assistant general manager, 
ten * Flan 0 Division of United Aircraft 
Cerp. since 1951, 
Wedemeyer, Albert C., lieutenant gen- 
eral, United ee Army: Mine ote cogpag) 


eae er acer fen Lea 


Voegeli, 
general, retired 
Beard ef 
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REVIKW OF FARM BOOKLET 


Plan to End the Farm Crisis 


Wide 
se 
BK 


fic ys Farm Crisis: A Program | the workers. Benson has, as the 


for Farmer-Labor Unity to “Meet 
the Problems Confronting Agricul-. 
ture in the United States Today,” | 
by the National Farm Commission 
Communist Party. New. Century. 
Publishers, New York. 10c. 


A DISCUSSION of the Ramm 
farm crisis and the key planks | gi. \: 
needed to meet the most im-| \ PAR 
mediate needs of the farmers % 


—a program intended to fur-| ¥f 
ther the development of a farmer- 
labor coalition—has been issued in, 


sought to “split the farmers and 
play one group against another— 
along income, sectional and crop 


lines.” 
In the absence of working-class 


farmers are left to trail behind the 
‘monopolists. This has _ certainly 
'beeti true in the United States 
where organized labor has so long 
ignored the farmers, where the 
agricultural workers, sharecrop- 
B pers and small farmers are almost 
: ™~ completely unorganized, and 
pamphlet form by the National & J where Big Business and Big Agri- 
Farm Commission of the Commu-_ ‘culture have been in charge of 
nist Party |most questions of farm legislation writing farm programs. 
It points out that the farm crisis ‘in both the Democratic and ok At this time, when Wall Street 


has already become acute, with publican Parties. , is offering the small and middle 


| Realizing the significance 0 

farm prices and income down 25 ‘winning ed Cacia > gr in "56. some farmers no better program than | 
percent below the. ’51 level. In’ of the Democrats in industrial as One of mass ruination, it is par- 
addition, farmers have been hard- well as rural afeas have urged ticularly urgent that they develop 


hit over large areas by a succession | that more ‘attention be paid to , program of their own, ahd la- 


‘drought and |farm issues. So far, their efforts. 

. ‘have been unavailing, and it is | PO's active leadership is needed 
evident that greater grassroot pres- ee only in shaping and supporting 
sure and active labor support are|a program of mutual advantage to 


necessary to change this situation. both but also in helping to unite 
the farmers and thereby speed the 


rr 


ol disasters—floods, 
dust storms. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
denies that there is any farm crisis, 
blames the Truman Administration 


for the drop in farm income and 


insists that agriculture has “a 
bright future.” The Administra- |; 
tiows cure for falling farm prices. 
is to make price supports more, 
flexible and Jet farm prices go 
lower, but while singing the | 
praises of “free enterprise, it has | 
invoked the most rigid marketing | 
and production controls, which are 
designed to put the full burden of 
reduction on the  sharecroppers, | 
small farmers and family-sized 
farmers. 


the program now being applied, 


commission points out, in’ the re 


‘cent fight over HR 12, a bill to 
repeal the Administration's flex- 
ible support program and _ restore 
90 percent of parity supports. For 
‘the first time in 20 years, organ- 


ized labor took a stand on a major 
iece of farm legislation, as the 
AFL, CIO, and Railroad: Brother- 
hoods endor sed the measure. Even: 
the most rabid foes of labor ad- 
‘mitted that labor's intervention 
made it possible to win the margin | 


This was demonstrated, as the| 


sary to begin developin 


‘important issues now 


development of a ‘ farmer-labor 


coalition. 
* 


THE BASIC interests of the 
small and family-size farms are in 


harmony with those of the work- 


‘ers, and, as the commission points 
‘out, it is both possible and neces- 
a pro- 
gram that will strengthen the 
| farmers and point the way toward 
'farmer-labor unity. The commis- 
sion focuses attention on the most 
facing the 
ifarmers—the farm crisis, surpluses, 


the Kisenhower Administration of votes needed for the bill to pass 
the House. Since then, however, 
the measure has remained bottled how “cold war” policies have ag- 
up in the Senate Committee ON | oravated ee Basra 
Agriculture, and except for a few)? igh P age 
American Farm Bureau Federa-| places little effort has been made In this study, the commission 
tion. They want to drive 2 to 3 |by farm or labor groups to tollow undertakes to draft . ee for 
million farm families out of pro-/up this initial victory and insist | BYee" and parity that would “raise 
duction as quickly as possible, and upon a Senate vote. the purchasing power of the peo- 
ple and curb the profits of the 


they demand that the farm crisis,. + “ 
fleod, drought, dust storms and trusts.” It points out that such a 
the draft be used to achieve this. SECRETARY of = Agriculture program would benefit not only 
end. Benson, who even had the gall to the great majority of the farm peo- 
* urge that workers and other city ple but also the overwhelming ma- 
dwellers should “rise up” against | jority of the nation. 


WHILE the Democratic Party ae “eee 
has criticized the Administration’s at tee nif , ge sa saree In issuing its proposals, the com- 
farm program, singling out-Secre- t aere epee s intervention OU mission savs that they are not in- 
: ‘behalf of the tarmers. 


tary of Agriculture Benson as its’ hy “oreaas, sha nad ta (tended as “fixed and final” but are 
chief target, it has shown little ee ned 1d or “ " the fo 4 offered in the hope that they “will 
Ve en wee te S00" be widely and critically dispassed 


inclination to offer any program of | ss a oc 

. ° e cs . pa ‘ 7 Ay > . f . 

its own. While it has paid lip-serv-| “U° 00 OS BOusias ey Soh in farm and labor organizations, 
sumers and that the Administra- | 


ice to “parity” as a goal, its lead-'?., : AP srerzod 

: . . " on’s efforts to “flex” price Hoors 

ership has not tried to bring about a mene anay a! — “ois, 

agreement on clear-cut, concrete |‘ rey Sue Gepress {ar 
prices were augmenting the al- 


proposals and has not even sug- ) ' 

°. a” ‘ ~ . y > 
gested that small farmers be ex- _— inflated profits of the food 
empted from reduction measures. | — imade toward a_ solution of the! 


The plautation- minded Dixiecrats: In addition to trying to isolate ‘most pressing problems of the 
seem to enjoy a veto power over! ithe small and middle farmers from day.” 


bs 
has been supplied ready-made by, 
Kig Business and Big Agriculture 
—or, more particularly, by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the; 


reduction, drought, flood, UMT, 


others.” “In the course of action,” 
it is certain that they ° ‘can be fur- 
‘ther shaped and sharpened, unity 
‘further strengthened, and headway 


and East-West trade—and shows | 


commission. points out, consistently 


leadership, ‘the small and middle | 


cooperatives, fraternal groups and 


| 
| 


WORLD OF LABOR 


(Continued from Page 3) 
were On cases that were most 
prominently in the public eye. 

But it should be equally evi- 
dent that us yet there have been 
no concessions that hit. fun- 
damentally at the very roots of 
the McCarthyite pattern like the 
Smith Act rulings, the McCar- 
ran Law prosecutions. In fact in 
those basic spheres even more 
stringent steps have been taken, 
like prosecution for membership 
in the Communist Party and a 
bill already passed in the House, 
drastically increasing penalties 
for Smith Act victims. 

* 

THERE IS an equally basie 
objective in the toughened line 
against labor. Even the slow- 
thinking AF'L leaders are begin- 
ning to see that. George Meany 
told the New York State AFL 
Convention in Buffalo the new 
attacks on labor, “throw down 
the gauntlet on a new battle- 
front” on the legislative and pol- 
itical field. James McDevitt, di- 
rector of the AFL's League for 
Political Education, said to the 
same convention “as strong as 
we are economically, we can be 


destroyed politically,” and he 
added “we are slowly being leg- 
islated out of business.” 


Reaction may scream its head 
off against the “red menace,” but 
in an immediate practical sense 
its fear is of the political power 
of a unified trade union move-, 
ment of 15,000,000 members. 

The real aim of the current 


——o —— a paesnememepgunattiadnamemasatnecal 
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Good Columnist, Poor Historian 


(Continued from Page 9) Murray Kempton should write a the Socialist Soviet Union smash- 
office walis, some of them good book which designates the achiev-|ed fascism. 
murals, where thev had seen only;ments of the thirties as a “myth’s * 

“Wanted” signs before. People|and which attempts to minimize) KEMPTON says the left was 
read good novels, like Grapes of|the achievements of the left and’ prepared for every disaster except 
Wrath, saw good plays and movies |the Communists in that decade. the one which supposedly hit them 
thanks to a spiritual and cultural; It is puzzling too, because;—“an America made _ glorious ac- 
revival evoked by the advance of !Kempton ios had the courage to cording to every dréam of_ the 
labor, the impact of progressive |defy the witchhunters. As a. col-/economic materialist... .” 
social ideas. lumnist in the N. Y. Post he has} If Kempton were accurate’ he 
. . But the thirties was also a tragic defended Bob Thompson and Saul) would say that what was glorious 
‘decade for the world and Wellman. He has written magnifi-|in that America was won through 
for America. It was the decade of cent indictments of the informers struggles in which the left played 
the rise of fascism, particularly in and the cult of the informer. He |a most significant part. And if he 
Germany. So it became the decade has shown how the Smith and Mc-! bothered with either economics or 
of the origin of World War II. j|Carran acts have disfigured our history, he would see how much 
But the thirties were also the j|country. lof the material wealth was based. 
decade when united and popular} But as a historian, he is a high- on continuing inequality, poor 
fronts were formed in many farids | ly literate, but very inaccurate and housing for millions, insecurity 
to beat back fascism. So out of unreliable columnist. and teh two thirds of a nation who 
the thirties came the united resist-| Kepton sneers that the “social;don’t enjoy the admittedly high 


ance to fascism which defeated 
Hitler in 1945 and saved world 
civilization. 

In this endeavor, téo, the Com- 
munists every where were pioneers 
of unity, unity of labor, unity of 
the people, regardless of political] 
aud religious differences, to beat 
back a common foe—fascism. 


SO IT IS a sorry and disap 
ing fact that such’ a talented * 


progresyive-minded : fs 


Ppoint, 


- 


‘revolutionary of the thirties . .. 
thought. he was prepared for an 
America destroyed g war and 
fascism.” Not at A not at all. The 


Communists and the left devised 


the concept of unity which would 
bar the way to fascism and —_- 
but to the extent that their a poe 
for unity was not success 

war instigated by fascism did 
came, Ane America was not, de- 


nik Hy ee stre f Solin 


Cee tee ni A ots = tr = $-- —— 
a 
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levels of what the government 
says is an American standard of 


living. 
Kempton is guil in this book of 


repeati ing myths which he has de- 
molished so well in many of his 
columns. 


Thus, he writes: “the threat of 
today is the Soviet Union’s pos- 


session of nuclear weapons. sor is 


a measure of the domestic 
of Gomraunist: ideas that, if 


— was Spon far the 


~ 


Julius omy 


Soviet having the atom 
this man, apparently unequipped 
to organize the shabbiest Marxist 
study group, did more to advance 
the cause of revolution in America 
than the whole Communist Na- 
tional Board.” 

KEMPTON knows that is. non- 
sense and cruel nonsense at that. 
He knows, because every reptable 
scientist has said, that Julius 
Rosenberg could not have given 
the “atomic secret” to the Russians 
because there was no such thing. | — 

Kempton knows that it was not | 
the Russians who dropped atomic 
bombs on human beings. | 

Kempton knows that the world 
today approaches a ban on nuclear: 
weapons ; nna because the Soviet 
Union has strenuously urged such 
a ban and its initiative in this 
— f9 finally being heeded. 

mpton knows the Communists 
serve only one cause today an 
that is the cause of making Ameri- 
ca strong because it will more 
democratic; it will live in a world 
of p peaceful <i and it will 
pttinately nog heres will of 
its people, wn weg pa 
perilipeoples coatrol_ of both the coop. 

and government Of the land 

er ‘Our : ~Constitu 


bomb, | 


‘for amnesty for repeal of the 


multi-pronged drive is to de- 
prive oe unions of a right to 
to engage in any political action 
with the first object at least a 
crippling of labor’s political ef- 
fectiveness by the time the 1956 
election campaign rolls. The Re- 

publicans reaJize that the tradi- 
cena ver held pendulum swing 
no longer h lds basically among 
the trade unionists—that there is 
no outlook fog & worth-while 
labor base f them in the 
unions, The Republicans many 
engage in demagogic efforts to 
win over individual union vot- 
ers. But they don’t even try to 
win organized labor as such but 
seek to ruthlessly cripple and 
undermine it as a political force. 
This has, indeed, become a “new 
battlefront.” 


(Next week we will see how 
the basis was laid for this “new 
battlefront. ) 


WILLIAMSON 


(Continued from Page 11) 


bassy at Washington to... deter- 
mine whether valid grounds exist 
for an approachce to the US Gov- 
ernment. . . .”. By February. of 
this year, as the campaign mount- 
ed steadily, two representatives of* 
the British Consul General in New 
York City visited me in prison to 
“offer all assistance” to me “as a 
British et, 


THE FIGHT for amnesty for 
the Smith Ace persecuted is one — 
of a many-sided movement and 
struggle in defense of the First 
Amendment of the US -Constitu- 
tion on behalf of all the American 
people—not the Communists alone. 
And because this is so, the fight 


Smith & McCarran Acts, and for 
making the coming 1956 election 
campaign a victory for the Bill of 
Rights, can enhance and strength- 
en the already heightened move- 
ment to check and eventually de- 
cisively rout McCarthyism and all 
forms of ultra reaction—the enemy 
of all peace-loving and democra- 
oasis d peoples throughout the 
world. 


NAACP 


(Continued from Page 6) 


CIO Joint Merger Committee con- 
tain as a principle of merger be- 
tween the two great bodies of or- 
ganized labor a clear and forth- 
right statement recognizing the 


d equal status of all minority groups 


in the new Federation. 

This convention authorizes the 
| Association to work with the new 
merged labor Federation and to 


use all legitimate means necessary 
| to bring about a a elimina- 


tion of segre an 
‘tion ba pig ae peas 


(‘free trade uiion* movement.” **** 
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~ Selected TV, Movie Guide 


SATURDAY, JULY 30 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
Big Top-circus (2) Noon 
Movie: Long Voyage Home (5) 1 
Yankees-Kansas City (11) 1:55 
Movie: Tom Brown's Schooldays 
(9) 5:30, 7:00 & Midnight 
News, Sports (2) 6 
Laurel and Hardy (2) 6:15 
Swifts Show Wagon — Horace 
Heidt (4) 7:30 | 
Thrills in Sports (13) 7:30 
Paul Whiteman—Bands (2) 8 
Dunninger Show (4) 8:30 
Dodgers-St. Louis (9) 8:55 
Spectacular — Svengali & the- 
Blonde. Ethel Barrymore, Carol 
Channing, Basil Rathbone (4) 9 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 
News, Sports (2) 11 
Movie: Children . of | Paradise 
(French) (4) 11:45. Jean Arlet- 
ty, Louis Barrault 
TV 
SUNDAY, JULY 31 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 
Movie: You Only Live Once (5) 
1:30. Henry Fonda, Sylvia Sid- 
ney film directed by Fritz Lang 
Yankees-Kansas City (11) 1:55 
Camera Three (2) 3:30 
Shakespeare on a (2) 4 
Zoo Parade (4) 4 
Conversation ‘vith “Pobis Casals 
(4) 5 
Face the Nation (2) 5:30 


Movie: Tom Brown's Schooldays'| Yankees-Kansas WINS 1:55 


(English) 5:30, 7:30 & 10 
Sunday Lucy Show a ) 6 
Meet the Press (4) 6 


Giants-Milwaukee WMCA 3:25 
Scoreboard WCBS 6:55 

City Symphony WNYC 8:30 | 
Dodgers-St. Louis WMGM 8:55 
Stratford Shakespearean Festiv: al 
WOR 10 

UN on the Record WCBS 11:15 


RADIO 
SUNDAY, JULY 31 


CIO viewpoint WABC Noon 


Monitor WRCA Noon to Midnight 


Foreign Affairs Report WCBS 
12:30 


‘Festival of Opera: Giordano’s An- 


drea Chenier WOR 1:30 


‘World Music Festival WCBS 2:3 


Dodgers- St. Louis WMGM 2:55 


‘Book Humter WOR 4:15 


You Are There: Liberation of Paris ‘Rin tin tin;WOR 5 


_{repeat) (2) 6;30 
You Asked For It (7) 7 


'Seoreboard WCBS. 5:30 
News WABC 6 


Private Secretary — Ann Souther n | Meet the Press WRCA 6 


(2) 7:30 
Toast of the Town (2) 8 
Bergen & Charlie McCarthy (4) 8 


| 


9 | 


‘Juke Box Jury WCBS 7 
‘Town Meeting: Outlook for th 
China Policy WABC 8 


» Eisenhower’s News Conference (7) Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
‘Gary Crosby Show WCBS 8:30 


Kraft Music Hall WCBS 9 : 
' Week of the World WABC 9:1 


8:30. Repeat 

Play: G. E: Theatre — Into the 
Night (2) 9 

Sunday News (2) 11 


MOVIES 


Movie: Large Rope (British) (9) Mr. Roberts, Music Hall 


11:30 
: RADIO 
SATURDAY, JULY 30- . 


News, WABC, WCBS Noon 
-Monitor—WRCA Noon to Mid- 
night 


'To. Paris With Love (French) 


‘Marty, Sutton 
Devotion (Soviet), 
Movie 


Stanley. 


Fine Arts 


Tales of Hoffman, . Baronet 


Yankees-Kansas City WINS: 1: 39 __ Wuthering Heights & My Man 


RESORTS 


Rezister 


Your Child Now! 
CAMP. KINDERLAND- 


Sylvan Lake 
* 
Girls and Bovs ages: 6 to 16 
2 and 4-week periods 
available | 
7 i 
Full program of land and 
water sports, arts and crafts, 
singing, dramatics, etc. 
* 
A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish education 
with inter-racial living. , 
i* 


~ CAMP KINDERLAND 


New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. 
AL, 5-6283 © New York 3, N.Y. 


0 


| 


5 


New 


~ jasked by officers of Local 207 


Goaftey (Revivals) Beekman 

Last Laugh & Cabinet of Dr. Ca- 
ligari (German revivals), Trans- 
ae eee 

Wuthering Heights & Holiday (re-' 
vivals) 8 St. 

Game of Love (French), High, 
And Dry (British), Apollo 42 St. 


St. | 

Wizard of Oz (revival) Translux 
Normandie 

Lower Depths (French) & Eternal | 
Husband, Thalia—Sat. 

Symphonie Pastorale & Marie Du 
Port (French) Sun. 


DRAMA 


Bus Stop, Music Box 

Inherit the: Wind, National 

Plain and. Fancy, Winter Garden 

Shaw's The Philanderer, Green- 
wich Mews, Fri-Sat. only 


STADIUM CONGERTS 


Final concert Saturday 
Rodgers & Hammerstein Night 


ART SHOWS 
International Children’s Art Show’ 


12) at Chrvsler Intl. Salon, Lex. 
& 42 St. 500 drawings by chil- 


Art Federatino. 


MUSEUMS 


American Museum of Natural His- | 

tory, Central Park W. & 79.' 

Sat. 10 to 5: Sun. 1-5 

‘Jewish Museum, 1109 5 Ave. 
92 St. Sunday 11 to 5 

Metropolitan Museum of, Ar t, 
5 Ave. & 82 St. Sat. 10 to 5 5: 
Sun. 1 to 5 


OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


Hayden Planetarium, Central 
Park W at 79 St. Sat. 11 to 8:30 
Sun. 1 to 8:30 


Maine Gov. to 
Ban Seab Hiring 
By Conn. Plant 


NEW BRITAIN, 
Muskie of Maine, 


Conn.—Gov. 
who was 
of 
the United Electrical Union (UE) 
jto “suppress the recruitment of 
strikebreakers” in his state for tbe 
strikebound Landers firm here, re- 
plied last week that the 


= feenment of strikebreakers is ab- 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 

PHONE 3-2214 
Scenic Country e@ Pleasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 
Free Boating e@ Recreation Hall 


Indoor and Outdoon Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All. Year 


Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


—_ 
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Cooperative, interracial camp 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 


® Beautiful Pool 
: © All Sports 
® Delicious Meals 
® Entertainment 


$33-$39 per wk. © Children $26 
(Including Day. Camp) . 
“It’s friendly because it’s cooperative” 


» - s.. 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 
“TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 


* SPORTS 


* OUTSTANDING CULTURAL 


STAFF 


LEON BIBB — SAT EVE, JULY 30 
PETE SEEGER — SUN.~MORNING, AUGUST 7 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba 


fag terete, on 


= rate © 


ane to Fon 


Eicodbers *- Nadyne Brewer 
Teddy Schwarts * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal - 
New Recreation Hall * Television 

Library and place to relax . 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


Make reservations early for best 
"accommodations: 


al uly and 
. ~ Le ie Pee? 


~— 
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Isolutely forbidden.” 


union s 


The 


telegram was turned over to the 


‘State Employment 
further action, 


| 


| 


| ‘attempting 


| 


‘Director 
Gov. 

Local 207, which is conducting 
‘an 18- week Iong strike at 
‘Landers, Frary & Clark Co., noted | 


‘in its telegram to the Maine gov-| 


ernor that the company had been 
to recruit scabs in 
Maine. “There is nothing more 
damaging to regional and national 
‘unity than interstate traffic 
strikebreakers,” 
by Joseph Falis, president of Local 


207, said. 
Close to 400 scabs cross picket 


which has been 
when 


lines at Landers, 
on strike since March 28, 


out. Because of the unprecedented 


‘support the strikers have 


received 
from the community and all other 
‘unions.in the area, the company | 
=ihas been hard put to find scabs 
(I\locally and has had to resort to 
out-of-state scab . recruiting. An-| 
other large group of scabs consist’ 
of office workers now on produc- 
lion jobs. - 

Landers, Frary & Clark Co., 
manufactures, Universal hardware 
products. ‘ 


LONDON-—Chancellor of the, 
Exchequer R. A. Butler 
‘nounced that the Government 
tomorrow will double down) 
payments required for installment 
buying in an attempt to bring 


‘Britain's economy into balance. 


DELIGHTFUL family resort, private lake, 
’ swimming,  boatizg, fishing, sports, 
- music, ee service, children —— 

$40 -— ren $20- 
"ddge, Kendza’ Lake. at 
{+ Mambargen: a 


— = sa 1SeCF4 


Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Caesar’ will | 


Gate of Hell (Japanese) Guild 50| 


night: | 


starts Tuesday Aug. 2 (thru Aug. | 
| gory, 


dren in 97 countries assembled came to a close. 
by Children’s United World| On returning last week, Prato 


rectly and was asked to return 


al 


audience, the shoemaker was asked 
‘by March: 


Tosca, 


'me the name of the man who fin- 


“re-| 


' played April 25, 1926. In the La 
OF | 


Muskie said. | 


the | 


ed 
which the $32,000 question is con- 


if | 
the message signed : 


‘moor, 


whether he will try for $32,000 or| 


British to Curb Debt | pjAKATRA: 


be presented on Studio One oa 
| mer Theatre Monday, Aug. 1 (CBS 


TV 10-11 p.m.). 


@ o o 


of the. Bronx, N.Y., 
merges of Seatttle, Wash., 

‘played their musical knowledge to 
the tune of $16,000 and $8,000 
Tespectiv ely, by giving correct an- 
Iswers to questions posed them by 


emcee Hal March on “The $64,000 


ITV, Tuesdays, 10 to 10:30 p.m.). 
Prato. 


|Question’ last Tuesday night a 
| 
| 


shop returns for his third appear- 
ance on the show. 


On the July 12 broadcast on) 


'which Mrs. Catherine E. Kreitzer, | too, entered the isolation booth 
ithe Bible expert, settled for $32,-|Wa5_asked by March: 


‘Two opera Jovers—Gino Prato. 
‘and Bayard 


Page is 


‘Opera Lovers Win On | 
$64,000 Quiz Show 


— 


Prato’s lead by choosing “operas” 


| 90-year-old Italian-born'as his category, advanced through 
shoemaker who runs a shoe repair; seven questions and a winning to- 


tal of $4,000 when the broadcast 
came to a close. On his return last 
night to try the $8,000 query he, 

ne d 


“Giuseppa 


000, Prato was the last guest ‘to| Verdi wrote three operas based on 


anpear. 


Selecting ‘operas’ as his cate-| 
he answered four questions 


to win $512 when «the program 


answered the $8,000 questions cor- 


this week to tell whether he would | 
settle for that sum or try for $16,- 
O00. 


the plays or characters of William 
Shakespeare. Now for $8.000, 


‘name all three operas written by 


Verdi that were based on Shake- 
speare, his plays or characters.” 
MacMichael, exuding confidence, 
not only gave the correct answer 
(“ “Otello.” “Macbeth.” ‘Falstaff ”) 
but also gave a brief Peis ac on 


| On the historical sequence of the 


three operas. He will return next 
week to tell whether he will try 


Hoarse from a week of. talking for the $16,000 question or settle 


to friends, neighbors, 
and interviewers about his - good 
fortune, Prato, 
whisper, indicated Jast night that) 
he would go ahead with the $16, 
000 question. Escorted into an_iso- 
lation booth from which he could 
receive no possible clues from the} 


“Puccini, the composer of ‘La 
‘La Boheme’ and many 
other great operas, died before 
‘completing his last, and possibly 
‘greatest, opera. A friend of Puc- 


customers for the $8,000. 


In the event either Prato or AS F 2C- 


in practically a! Michael attempts a further queg?-é 


tion and fails, he will receive a 
consolation prize of a 1955 ( ‘adit- 
lae convertible. 

During the course of the broad- 
cast, two other contestants ep- 
peared before the cameras, Mrs. 
Eleanor Pool, a Denver, Col., 
housewife appeared as the first 
contentant, chose the “food end 
cooking’ category, answered five 
questions correctly and was stump- ~ 


ed by the $2,000 question in which 


‘cinis finished the opefa and it is she was asked to identify twe vari- 


often performed. today. Now, for]eties of pears. 


$16,000, give me the name of the’ 
opera Puccini never finished; give 


ished it for Puccini; give me the 


Her consolation 
prize was a check’ for $512. 

Last to appear on the broadcast 
was Mrs. Ethel Phillips, a house- 
wife from Waycross, Ga. Before 


year in which this opera was first'she had been asked any questions, 


performed, and the name of the, 
opera house in which it premiered.” 
After the 30 seconds allowed for 
deliberation, Prato came up. with 
the correct answer: “ “Turandot.’ 
Finished by Franco Alfano. : First 


Scala Opera, House in Milan” (the 
“April 25°. was furnished= - gratui- 
tously by Prato). 


. 7 ae 
On having answered the $16,000 
question correctly, Gino was hand- 
three reference sources in 


tained — Milton Cross’ “Complete 
Stories of the Great Operas,” Vol- 
ume 23 of the Encyclopaedia Bri-|——— 
tannica, and the Columbia Master- 
works album of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association production of 
Donizettis “Lucia di Lammer- 


March to return next week to tell 


settle for the $16, 000 he already 
‘has won. | 
o © oe 

MacMichael, 36, who grew up 
in Seattle and now works in New 
York as manufacturer's representa- 
tive for the, Wooster Brush Co. of 
Wooster, O., appeared on the pro- 
‘gram last week and after following 


Cabinet Resigns 
In Indochina 


Indonesia.—Prime 
‘Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo for-, 


‘nation. to vice-president Moham- 
‘med Hatta last- week. — | 


Hatta said’ he will start consult- | ; 


ing tomorrow with the 20 parties 
represented in Parliament’ in an 


( sung by Lily Pons an di 
2,000 production workers endiiiad | Richard Tucker—and was asked by 


' 


: an- mally hanced his cabinet's resig- ; 


attempt to form a-new government. ' 


Sastroamidjojo resigned bécause = 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 


at pres over the Army, 


shine , neem sa 


time was called, and she promise d 
to return next week. 

“The $64,000 Question” is spon- 
sored by Revlon Products Corp., 
represented by Norman, Craig & 
Kummel, | Inc. : : 

The 22d annual All-Star Foot- 
ball Game will be presented over 
WOR Radiox Friday, Aug. 12 at 
9:30. The’ “gridiron classic, to he 
played at Chicago's Soldier Field, 
will pit the Cleveland Browns 
against the College All Stars. The 
Browns, 1954 National League 
Champions, will be coached by 
Paul Brown. E. L. (Curly) Lam- 
beau will head the collegians. 


Classified Ads 
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FOR SAL E 


TWIN WINDOW FAN only $24.95. 
BEACH & TERRACE UMBRELLAS at 
special prices 
STANDARD BRAND DISTRIBUTORS 
143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7&19 
One hour free parking or 2 tokens 


SERVICES es 
(Furniture Refinished ) 


FURNITURE refinished and repaired ‘in 
your home. Estimates free. IN §- 6827. 


SO 


ee) 


—, 


— <2 eee 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, 
service, days, 
. nomical. Kay’s. 


- pickup 
eco- 


long distance, 
nights, weekends, 
CH -3-3786. 


ee ee 


‘ MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6- 8000. 


| MOVING ¢ STORAGE . 


FRANK GIARAMITA. 
13 ECE. 7th St. GR 7.2457 


mear 3rd Ave. 
EFFICIENT _. RELIABLE 


»_ © 


eee ——_ —— —— 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


Now Yerk 3, N.¥. 
AOS ws 


Salons. Installation g@: Sentie. 


THE W' SUNDAY 
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HARRIMAN URGED TO HALT EXTRAD ‘z 


— Southern Helthole Fate 


| PHILADELPHIA. 
AN ATTORNEY who fought tirelessly against Fletcher Mills’ extradition to Ala- 
bama, taking the case to the U.S. Supreme Court three times, last week told The Worker 
what has happened to Mills—to spur action even more in behalf of Edward Brown, of 
Philadelphia, and Willie Reid, of } o : 
New York. 3 

“Mills is now in Kilby prison,” 
said Attorney, David Levinson, 
who is serving without fee as 
Brown's aaa as he did in the 
Mills’ case. He said, “Kilby prison 
is the Alabama prison where Hay- 
wood Patterson, one of the Scotts- 
boro defendants, was kept. : Kilby 
prison in all: its brutality is laid 
bare in ‘Scottsboro Boy, Patter- 
son’s book. 

“It has been described by Aus- 
tin MacCormick, deputy director 
of federal prisons, as the result 
of ‘a combination of laxity and 
favoritism and a rash of moral de- 
gradation, homosexuality and drug 
addiction, ” said the lawyer. 

i : 

LEVINSON is planning, as soon, 
as the now urgent fight on the 
Brown case allows him time, to 
appeal to Alabama’s Governor Fol- 
som in behalf of Mills, young) 
Nevro fur worker and trade union-| 
ist of Philadelphia. 

He revealed how. Southern 
“jtistice - worked in the case of 
Mills, who escaped from a lynch 
mob alter © defending himself, 
against a white landlord in 1945 
near Tuscaloosa, Ala. - | 

“In July, 1953, I went down to 
Montgomery, Ala.,” said Attorney 
Levinson, “and finally was able to 
contact two lawyers who had the 
thought then of serving withdut, 
fee, as.I had done. 
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bail, by withdrawing the order to guilty, although the death of 
return him to, Georgia. “4  \jJulius .Kemp, Negro, through a 


It was onl emus ‘ | 
y . self-inflicted knife was) 


after I got back to Philadelphia 
that first one, then the other, in- 
formed me he was withdrawing. 
“T called up Judge Warren, ex-! 
plained the situation, and asked 
it he would postpone the trial, or’ 
let me speak with the district at- 
torney. I pointed out it was an 
S'2 year-old case, suggested the 
‘assault with intent to kill’ charge 
be reduced to simple assault and 
battery and said if he were con- 
victed and fined we'd pay-the fine 
and bring him up north.” is 
While waiting for a return call, 
Levinson was phoned by a Negro 
newspaperman and told the trial. 
Was “over, 
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; 
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“I HAD BEEN in touch with 
Mills sister and urged her in no 
wav to allow a 
lawyer to function.. But Mills, 
understand, was just told, “That's 
your attorney. When he insisted, 
he was not pleading guilty, the 
lawyer told him, “Listen, boy,’—to 
nost Alabama white lawyers a| 
colored man is a boy if he has; 
a long white beard—‘you haven't) 
got a Chinaman’s chance.’# 

The Southern lawyer pleaded 
Mills guiltv, and in October, 1953, 


he was sentenced to 10 years. But, 


at the time it was not known 
where he would be sent. 


Attorney Levinson said the case 
of Brown, still fighting extradition, 
even though it was turned down 
"4 Ri | 
for review by the U. S. Supreme! 
Court, “definitely is. being con- 
sidered by Gov. George M.-:Lead- 
er, who may withdraw the extra- 
dition warrant signed by the former 
Republican governor, John S. Fine. 

Last May 10_all seven Negro 

4 rn | 
members of Pennsylvania’s House! 
of Representatives and Levinson 
called on the Governor and for 70, 


minutes pleaded with him to re-| 
lease Brown, being held without! 
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SOMETHING NEWIN SOVIET FILMS! 
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SINCE THEN both the Negro plainly accidental. 


press and daily papers including! 


Although ‘he is only average 


the Bulletin and the Inquirer have height and size, Brown is living 


come out: for withdrawal of the only through some miracle of cour- 
warrant for Brown, he said. Among age and constitutional strength. 


those petitioning the Governor are 


Attorney who 


Three times he has_ escaped 


‘Richardson Dilworth, former Dis- from Georgia chain-gangs, where’ 
prosecuted picks. were placed on his legs, he 
‘Brown, now a candidate for Mayor, was beaten with blackjacks and 
a Democrat, and Matthew H. Mc- rubber hose, | 
Closky jr., treasurer of the Demo- ditches in waist-high water infected| 
icratic National Committee, said, with poisonous snakes and placed’ 
the attorney. The Friends’ Com-'in a “sweat-box,” 


compelled: to dig) 


which W illie 


mittee on Race Relations has writ- Reid has described as the way two 


iten the governor and urged 66 Negroes were killed: when he was 
‘in on a Florida chain-gang. 


branches to petition him. | 
Earlier a number of clergymen, 


Negro and white, took an interest, Beown worked in three cities where 
in Brown’s case. Brown was sen-'employers submitted affidavits to 
Macon, Ga., to Levinson of his reliability. He was. 
life imprisonment after a white picked up by FBI agents, as was 
court-appointed} Jawyer persuaded him to plead’ Reid, in 1952. 
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THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


®° CIO Backs Hotel, Sugar Strikes 
°® Labor Leaders Agree_on AFL-CIO 


COMPROMISE by labor lead- 
ers over a name for the new 
merged labor movement was fin- 
ally. reached. It is to be AFL- 


CIO, standing, naturally, for 
American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. Dispute over name 
has lasted for six months after 
Miami session :where agreement 
had been reached en everything 


else. 
* 


-CIO BOARD rapped raids by 
AFL Teamsters, urged full sup- 
port for AFL Miami hotel strike 
and for Louisiana sugar refinery 
strike of CIO Packinghouse 
Workers. . . . Southern judge 
found Packinghouse president | 
Ralph Helstein and two other 
union leaders guilty of contempt 
in 13-week-old sugar refinery 
strike. Sitting in Louisiana, - 
Judge Walter B. Hamlin threat- 


NUT 


ASP STARLIGHT Forum, Sun. 8:30 p.m. 
W. 71 &t., Penthouse 10A. Eslanda 


Discussion, refreshments, Contr.: 
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with ‘layoff' pay plan,’ providing 


After his third escape in 1950, 


ened Helstein, his. administra- 

tive assistant, Charles Fischer, 

and UPWA _ district director 

George: Thomas with a year in 

jail and $1,000 fine for alleged 

conspiracy to violate injunction. 
* 

BREAK in copper strike of 
independent Mine, Mill union 
was reported with proposal of~ 
Kennecott to raise offer to 15.2 
cents. Earlier, Anaconda, which 
was not .struck, made similar 
offer. | 

* 

TRUCK OWNERS in. south- 
ern New England were reported 
ready to offer striking AFL 
Teamsters three-year contract 
with pay increases’ ranging 
up to 50 cents an hour. Fifteen 
thousand had been out in New 
England for over 40 davs. 
KOHLER CO., strikebound for 
15 months, finally agreed to en- 
ter negotiations with UAW- 
CIO. Decision was announced 


after NLRB hearing on unfair 


labor practices by company were 
opened. Announcement brought 
about recess of hearing. 

oe 


WAGE TALKS with General 
Electric were opened by UE and 
JUE-CIO;' IVE topped demands 


—— 
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how not te run for president 


GOV; HARRIMAN will 
have to make a-quick and 
far-reaching reversal . to 
atone for the political dis- 


astrous statement he made 
in Rome following the Geneva 
conference. 


While national Democratic 
leaders were hailing the Big 
Four talks as “historic” and gen- 
erally echoing. Sen. John Spark- 
man of Alabama, that the par- 
ley “will initiate a series of con- 
ferences that may at long last 
lead us toward the long-sought 
goal of world peace,” the New 
Yor!: aspirant -\for President 
sneered and belittled the mo- 
mentous international meeting. 
He threw mud, mixed with ice- 
cold water, at the talks, said he 
was “urifmpressed” with the har- 
monious atmosphere that pre- 
vailed at Geneva, and followed 
the McCarthy line of whipping 
up anti-Soviet mistrust to keep 
the Cold War at top speed. 

THIS at a time when the 
press in @very state was being 
forced to recognize the sense of 
sweeping public relief, the pent- 
up emotions of a people whose 
yearnings for peace | exploded 
into, a great acclaim for the 
achievements of Geneva, the 
surge of joy) that swelled up in 
“American hearts at the peace 
horizon now visible and closer. 
It made key policy-makers in 
the state Democratic machine 
ask; “What gives with this guy?” 

* 

THE HARRIMAN 3 anti-Ge- 
neva line confounded his sup- 
porters among labor, Americans 
for Democratic Action, New 
Deal Democrats and rank-and- 
file Liberal and party voters. It 
also sent political temperatures 
at the Democratic State Com- 
mittee soaring\beyond the. fahr- 
enheit markers outside their 
steaming office windows. “How 
can we ever hope to make him 


_President?” is the way one lead-_ 


er put it. 

Not only did he not compete 
-with President Eisenhower on a 
Geneva-level of international 
statesmanship; not only didn't 
he vie for ‘votes among the 
peace - demanding Americans 
who will make this their major 
yardstick in 1956—but he risked 
the label of being a “war” can- 


—_ 


for 52 weeks of full-time take- 

home pay for 40-hour week. UE 

demanded shorter work week 

and -across-board wage hike. 
* 

"FALSE ARREST” suit was 
entered against Southern Bell. by 
repairman Clarence B. Hardy, 
after he was acquitted of charges. 
of having set off bomb at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., telephone ex- 
change during recent strike. 


VICTORY was chalked up in 
35-day Los Angeles bus and 
streetcar strike when workers 
voted 3-1 to accept 14-cent pro- 
gressive hourly pay boost. Six- 
teen hundréd members of AFL 
Amalgamated Association will 
receive six cents now, four cents 
more in December and other 
four cents June 1, 1956. 

AFL BUTCHERS hailed ex- 
perience in conducting organiz- 
ing drive jointly with AFL 
Teamsters. 

DEATH struck down J. Scott 
Milne, 57-year-6ld, president of 
AFL Electrical Workers. Milne 


suffered heart attack as he was 


vacationing on his farm near 
Portland, Ore. He became pres- 
ident of union on April.15, 1954, 


L — Dan W. Tracy, who 


died tly ‘afterward, 


didate and saddling his Demo- 

cratic Presidential boosters with 

a Cold War stigma—a sure way 

to lose an election, they admit. 
nr 


SOME OBSERVERS have 
tried to explain Harriman’s state- 
ment as “political naivete” as if 
the mere fact that President 
Eisenhower paid positive tribute 
to the role of the Soviet leaders 
and hailed) the conference’s 
“prospects of a lasting peace,” 
required a partisan rebuttal. If 
this is so, it merely emphasizes 
Harriman’s inadequacies as a 
Presidential nominee and makes 
even more menacing his recent 
retreats on McCarthyism in New 
York State. 

But many astute Democratic 
figures are now convinced that 
the Governor “just hasn’t got it” 
—the ‘it’ meaning a broad inter- 
national outlook with its focus 
pinpointed on peace and - re- 
duced tensions, on increased 
trade with the Soviet Union, 
China and the People’s Demo- 
cracies, on an era of peacetime 
atomic uses, on a world of hope 
and securitv. Unless Harriman. 
makes a turn-about and. com-~ 
‘petes with Eisenhower and 
other Presidential aspirants in 
his. own party as the best expon- 
ent of these policies, his chances 
for 1956 appear doomed. 

* 

IT APPEARS pretty Certain 
now that the next Police Com- 
missioner won't come from the 
Department. Mayor Wagner has. 
reportedly turned down a ree- 
ommendation from recently-re- 
signed Commissioner Adams to 
have Inspector Kennedy suc- 
ceed him. Kennedy, highest- 
ranking cop in Department, is 
an exponent of the rough-em-up 
policy, and this applies to picket 
lines‘ more than to underworld 
characters. 

* a 

THE AGREEMENT signed 
last week between a committee 
set up by Mavor Wagner and 
Local 831 of the Int'l Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, AFL, \ to 
provide a $65 annual allowance 
for sanitation men’s uniforms, 


‘is an important labor demand 


won by civil service workers. 
The union will begin wage and 
} -nsion negotiations with the 
same committee on Thursday. 
The Mayor's representatives are 
Budget Director. Abraham 
Beame, Labor Commissioner 
Nelson Seite], and Assistant to 
the Comptroller, Howard Fish- 
bach. 


Bryant Bowles 
Quits, Moans at 
Lack of Interest 


- MILFORD, Maryland, (FP)— 
Bryant Bowels has resigned as 
president of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of — 
White People, citing lack of-+in- 
terest in the white supremacist 
organization he helped to found. 


“I am resigning because lack 
of interest,” he told a crowd 
estimated at between 250 to 
800 at the nearby Harrington 
airport. “I don’t feel like help. 
ing people who don’t like to help 
themselves.” He said he was go- 
ing home to Florida. 

Bowles’ organization received 
national attention last fall when 
he led a fight to prevent integra- 
tion’ of. Negro pupils in white ~ 
schools he : 


